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OLD BONIFACE. 



A GENTEEL COMEDY. 



I. — The Misses Geddes. 

DONALD GEDDES was professor of the 
Greek language and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; he was also the father of 
four daughters, whom he made wise in certain 
much-disputed Hellenisms and inspired with a 
moderate thirst for the clever abstractions of 
Herren Kant and Hegel, for which he had an 
intense regard. So complete a victim to the 
seductive hypotheses of those famous Teutonic 
gentlemen did he become, that he spent his best 
years in the preparation of a work which was de- 
signed to overthrow the pernicious laxity of the 
psychological thralldom which Dugald Stewart 
and his followers had long imposed upon the good 
scholars (and where else can be found harder 
thinkers ?) of Aberdeen. 

To the end that his undertaking might not in 
any sense be restricted, he made up his mind to 
take up his residence in a German town. After a 
good deal of deliberation he selected Weimar, 
that charming ducal capital of gardens, n\IV^%, ^^A 
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music. Here he took a house for a term of years, 
and settled himself comfortably down to German 
and metaphysics. 

The Geddeses remained four years at Weimar, 
and during that period several eventful things 
happened. The girls began to master the Ger- 
man, the entire household established a bowing 
acquaintance with the reigning duke's family, the 
young ladies were presented to Liszt, Clara Schu- 
mann sent them cards for some of her after- 
noons, and the book grew — not marvellously, 
but well enough. All this is much, but it is by 
no means everything. At the beginning of the 
fourth year Janet, the third daughter, was mar- 
ried to the son of a respectable and well-to-do 
perfumer of Dresden, and not long afterward 
Helen, the youngest of the flock, became the 
bride of young Sir Archibald Blackie, who car- 
ried her off to the Straits, where he was exten- 
sively engaged in the Eastern trade. Exactly a 
month from the date of this latter event Donald 
Geddes died — not from grief at the loss of his 
daughters (for he had given his full consent to 
their settlement), but of a capillary bronchitis con- 
tracted at a state reception. Upon Miss Geddes, 
then, whose baptismal name was Margaret, and 
Miss Jessie, the second daughter, devolved the 
sorrowful duty of bringing home to his native 
Banffshire the dust of their polemical father ; and 
they performed it with the decency and fortitude 
that might have been expected of the daughters 
ol an able Hellenist. The wonderful Ontology 
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was left unfinished, and the deep thinkers of Aber- 
deen (most unfortunate of men !) go on to this day 
ratiocinating after the shocking fashion of Dugald 
Stewart. 

All this happened rather more than twenty 
years ago. Miss Geddes, at the time, was almost 
forty, and Miss Jessie was only four years her 
junior. With these firm data the most indifferent 
mathematician can readily comprehend that the 
Misses Geddes are not young to-day. After the 
professor's death and the breaking up of the 
orderly Weimar household, their lives were as 
barren of incident as two lives not wholly devoid 
of sentimental expansion well could be. They 
lived for a year or two in the old homestead in 
BanfiFshire. They found it lonely, but they quite 
appreciated its advantages as a spot in which the 
proper season of mourning could be profitably 
spent. After a little while, having been left quite 
independent in pecuniary matters, they drifted 
southward and took a small, well-arranged villa 
at Hampton, where they could stroll beneath the 
grand chestnut trees of Bushey Park, and where 
they were not too far away to receive their friends. 
Finally they spent a summer at Boulogne, a 
rather dismal winter at Bruges, followed by a 
happier spring at San Remo, then the most undis- 
covered of hamlets — and then something indeed 
happened ! It came to their indignant ears that 
Sir Archie, their brother-in-law, had begun to 
show unmistakable signs of turning out to be the 
black sheep of his family ! 
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It may have been the demoralizing atmosphere 
of the Straits, it may have been the result of an 
excess of hospitality shown the genial skippers of 
passing merchantmen, or it may have been an in- 
herited dyscrasia ; but certain it is that the news 
reached the Misses Geddes — while they were 
trying their best to forget grief at San Remo, 
and almost succeeding, too — that Sir Archibald 
Blackie had begun to manifest a decided tendency 
to illustrate the pessimistic notion of total de- 
pravity by a species of retrograde analysis : he 
had fallen, in a remarkably short time, from an 
especially promising manhood into the habits and 
manners of a beast — and the choice of beasts, if 
report were truthful, was no longer his. The 
Misses Geddes knew the Blackies to be a hard- 
drinking family, but they were shocked beyond 
expression to be informed — as they were — that a 
Blackie had been guilty of maltreating his wife 
and child precisely as an ignorant collier might 
have done. 

Of course something must be done at once ; it 
required not a word of argument for the Misses 
Geddes to come to that conclusion. What that 
something was going to be was a far more trying 
matter. No Geddes had ever before been sub- 
jected to such an indignity, or been compelled to 
furnish a remedy for such a wound. At the end 
of an exhausting vigil of three days and nights, 
during which comfortless period tears, anathemas, 
and plans were about equally commingled, it was 
decided that Miss Jessie should go out to the 
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Straits, and either bring the degenerate merchant- 
knight to his sober senses, or bring back to civil- 
ized England their distressed sister and her one 
little boj. Having arrived at this conclusion. 
Miss Jessie, who was a woman of undoubted 
courage, made herself ready, and lost no time in 
getting out to the Straits. Miss Geddes, accord- 
ing to another part of the arrangement, went over 
to Dresden, where a rapidly-increasing series of 
nephews and nieces seemed to provide her with 
the necessary distraction. 

Certain mihtary men and statesmen have found 
the natives bad, but Miss Jessie Geddes found her 
brother-in-law incomparably worse than anything 
in the country — ^not excepting the climate. The 
great commercial enterprise which his father had 
founded and bequeathed to him as a gigantic 
legacy, from sheer neglect and mismanagement 
had totally collapsed ; Sir Archie was a moral and 
physical wreck ; and his heart-broken wife was at 
the point of jielding up her hapless life, a victim 
to his brutality and the hardships incident to 
colonial life. In rather less than a fortnight after 
her sister's arrival she breathed her last, be- 
queathing to Miss Jessie the little boy, Kenneth, 
and the besotted Sir Archie, who had wasted the 
last g^rain of his substance. 

With this precious burden Miss Jessie made sail 
for England. She was in a frame of mind which 
made her reckless of the possibility of the ty- 
phoon and all those ghastly dangers that infest 
the Eastern seas. The packet, however, was a 
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stanch one, and the typhoon held off, so that she 
entered Southampton Harbor in capital trim. 
Miss Geddes was awaiting them at Southamp- 
ton Docks with a plan which had received the 
united approval of the surviving members of the 
family, the German contingent, and Mr. James 
Bentinck, her London business man. It contem- 
plated the retirement of the fallen Sir Archie to a 
modest cottage in the island of Guernsey, where 
the air is salubrious, living cheap, and the oppor- 
tunities for reformation quite as good as elsewhere. 
Sir Archie still retained wisdom enough to be 
tractable, and on that very night he was des- 
patched to his St. Helena in the care of an old 
man-servant who had been brought down from 
Inverness upon that special mission. 

The Misses Geddes heaved many sighs of relief, 
and took second-class for London, bearing with 
them their little nephew, who, they promised 
themselves, should be reared after such a fashion 
as might exorcise the Blackie in his nature and 
convert it into something wholly Geddes, upright, 
and satisfactory. They went back to their old 
lodgings, Mrs. Stanford's, in St. Stephen's Square, 
until they could take the time to look for a suit- 
able house, which, they agreed, must be com- 
pact, free from damp, and with a small garden of 
its own. Such a combination of excellences was 
presently found near by in the Burlington Road. 

The Misses Geddes set about an endeavor to 
collect their household gods which were scattered 
in the four quarters of the earth ; but they found 
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their house so grand that there was still much 
space unoccupied. Miss Jessie, who had been 
taught thrift by her Eastern experience, suggested 
the propriety of letting the top of it, but Miss 
Geddes, a gentle creature, who, on account of an 
almost total loss of hearing, had long inhabited a 
world of her own, received the proposition with 
the horror due to a woman so well-bred ; so tliat 
they lived with only Kenneth and their servants 
— a cook, a maid, and a man — in the great house. 

Of course Master Kenneth grew old much more 
rapidly than did his estimable aunts ; for while he 
made no effort to stay the fashioning hand of time, 
they offered battle and held out bravely. The 
boy was put to study at the earliest possible 
moment ; for the Misses Geddes had made up 
their minds that he should go to college. In spite 
of the fact that they had dabbled a trifle in the 
wisdom of Kant and Hegel they were sound 
Churchwomen, decidedly committed to the re- 
forming tendencies of the Tractarian Movement, 
which at that period was in the full tide of its 
novel aggression. At ten Master Kenneth was a 
robust, merry-hearted lad, crossing over Kensing- 
ton Gardens every week-day morning into Bromp- 
ton, where he was initiated into the Four Con- 
jugations, and given a peep at the mysteries of 
Irregular Endings by a certain gentleman (now 
a Roman Monsignore) who was curate of a small 
Puseyite chapel in the Ennismore Road. 

Six years afterward the important question of 
college arose. The Misses Geddes found them- 
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selves utterly unable to agree upon this serious 
matter. Miss Geddes, who naturally enough 
cherished a loyalty for early associations, was for 
a Scotch university ; but her resolute sister was 
convinced that Oxford could do far more toward 
the making a man of their nephew than any 
Northern school. Powerless to come to an agree- 
ment, the ladies suddenly bethought themselves 
of Sir Archie, and resolved to have him up for a 
consultation. The shattered knight came up 
under protest, having become so attached to his 
Channel exile that he was loath to leave it even 
for a day, notwithstanding the unwonted privilege 
of a voice in the selection of his son's prospec- 
tive Alma Mater. He had been permitted to see 
Kenneth only at rare intervals, so that he was 
scarcely prepared to acknowledge the strapping 
young fellow who came striding into h.s aunts' 
drawing-room as if he were absolute in the prem- 
ises. Sir Archie rubbed his bloodshot eyes and 
laughed in his imbecile way. 

" By gad !" he tittered, admiringly. " The 
lad's a gude leg. It's the Blackie leg to a turn !" 

At this unexpected tribute to his son's physical 
merit Miss Jessie turned violently red, and Ken- 
neth blushed like the school-boy that he was. 
Poor Miss Geddes was as deaf as a post, and, of 
course, did not fully comprehend the enormity of 
Sir Archie's blunt compliment. She sat looking 
helplessly from her indignant sister to Kenneth 
with a mute demand to be made wiser. 

'* Never ye mind, Meg," shouted the irate Miss 
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Jessie. " Ye may be thankful, just, that ye have 
lost your hearing — when Archie is about !" 

** I dare say that you are right, Jess," sighed 
Miss Geddcs, resigfnedly. 

Upon being consulted in the matter of a univer- 
sity. Sir Archie roused himself and put in a vig- 
orous plea for a Scottish one — and Glasgow at 
that. This decided preference worked like a 
veritable charm in bringing the sisters to a speedy 
unanimity ; almost in a single breath they declared 
for England and Cambridge. So Sir Archie went 
back into exile, and Kenneth went to Cambridge, 
where he matriculated at Trinity College, and at 
once proceeded to put himself on good terms with 
the muscle-men of his class. At the end of the 
tour years he had accomplished quite as much as 
could be expected of a young gentleman whose 
muscles are dominant. Besides being expert in 
duties requiring skill and endurance, he could 
make a Greek verse with a disregard for quantity 
which would have done credit to some of our 
modern poetasters. 

Concerning Mr. Kenneth's future there were 
many plans. Miss Geddes had never made a 
secret of her hope that he might sometime find 
himself longing to enter the Church. Miss Jessie 
was equally pronounced in favor of the bar, hav- 
ing observed with a perspicacity which did her 
great credit that lawyers seldom fail to cut a cer- 
tain figure in the world. On one occasion Sir 
Archie had been heard to declare to David Brew- 
ster, his man-servant, that he hoped that the 
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Geddes lassies would not make a fool of the lad 
and teach him to despise trade. The young man 
himself was all for Glory, his Country, and the 
Army. In the mean time, with the lately-imposed 
weight of the Baccalaureate on his firm young 
shoulders, he came to Burlington Road prepared 
to canvass the ground and take a general survey 
of the various pros and cons ; and he was quite 
healthy and good-natured enough to be persuaded 
into almost any career. 



II. — In the Temple. 

THERE are suites of chambers in the New 
Temple Building adorned with such a wealth 
of qualities as is calculated to drive to despair the 
hapless Benedict who is alien to their delights. 
From the windows of these dainty apartments 
their lucky tenants may look out upon the tur- 
bid river with its tireless following, the new Em- 
bankment with its transplanted monolith, and 
the pretty Temple Gardens. On a well-polished 
brass plate at the outer door of one of these ideal 
lodgings are the names of Sir Peter Mitchell and 
Mr. James Bentinck ; and it is exceedingly fortu- 
nate for the last-named gentleman, who is an 
elderly barrister with indifferent health and great 
social qualifications, that Sir Peter's name and 
Sir Peter's money so largely contribute to the 
success of one of the most delightful bachelor 
establishments in London. Mr. Bentinck is al- 
most sole resident now, for Sir Peter, who is a 
great Montreal banker, makes most infrequent 
visits to London. 

Mr. Bentinck had been Donald Geddes's legal 
adviser. During the settlement of the deceased 
scholar's estate he had made himself so necessary 
to the Misses Geddes that they must have re- 
garded a defection on his part as a more unlikely 
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calamity than a failure of the Bank ot England. 
He was always consulted in every matter of even 
ordinary importance. He was understood to be 
an infallible authority on all questions not purely 
theological — and even then the Misses Geddes 
would have gone to Mr. Bentinck instead of 
Rome. 

Although Mr. Bentinck has contributed nothing 
directly to the permanence of British or any other 
literature, he has done marvels in the way of 
warming the neglected stomachs of aspiring 
writers, and keeping alive the spark of genius 
until such time as it should be ready to burst out 
aflame. His beautiful hospitality is known to the 
literati of every land, and his rare chambers are 
overflowing with the grateful tributes of genius of 
every kind. The veriest scribbler that is living 
may become his social pensioner ; the ink-stain on 
one's fingers is passport sufficient to enter this 
exquisite treasure-house. How mysteriously the 
mustiness of the law vanishes, and the wit and 
sparkle of a thousand unwritten bequests are made 
yours ! How certainly one may count on his 
lively co-operation in any scheme which is calcu- 
lated to do honor to talent — living or buried ! 

Mr. Bentinck had a tenderness for young peo- 
ple, and particularly for Kenneth Blackie, of 
whom he had seen a great deal ; so he assured 
himself that the least he could do under the cir- 
cumstances would be to have him for dinner at the 
earliest possible moment after his arrival in town. 

It was a small dinner-party, for the snug perfec- 
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tion of the Temple dining-rooms demands limita- 
tion. Plates were laid for six — three, of course, 
being the Misses Geddes and their nephew, and 
two others a certain Mrs. Swift and her niece. 
Miss Boniface — American ladies who were return- 
ing, by way of London, from a visit to Teneriffe. 
Mrs. Swift was provided with a letter addressed 
by a correspondent of Sir Peter's bank to Mr. 
Bentinck, begging him to spare no effort to make 
the ladies' call "reciprocally profitable." Mr. 
Bentinck remembered the bank-correspondent as 
a facetious young person who had early shown 
signs of becoming a wag ; he might have hesitated 
had not he received a similar message from no 
less an authority than Sir Peter himself — and 
that, of course, was equivalent to a command. 
Mr. Bentinck was engaged in imparting to the 
Misses Geddes and Kenneth, who were first to 
arrive, his guarded impressions concerning these 
ladies — whom he had seen for the first time on the 
evening before at their lodging in Kensington 
Gore — when they were announced. 

Mrs. Georgiana Swift is one of those rare 
creatures whose most ordinary movements are not 
devoid of an attendant train of little surprises ; 
her deliberately-planned entrance into a drawing- 
room is a veritable revelation. At first sight of 
her. Miss Jessie, who was apt at comparison, was 
reminded of a certain young giantess who, several 
seasons ago, had held levees at the Royal Aqua- 
rium ; but that was merely a superficial vagary 
inspired by Mrs. Swift's stature and rot\iwdi5c^. 
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Miss Jessie presently forgot the giantess, and 
yielded up a mental homage to the singular radi- 
ance of a complexion the like of which she had 
not seen. Miss Geddes, in the mean time, was 
feasting her kindly, faded eyes upon a small, 
round baby face illumined by a pair of eyes which 
were unmistakably violet and had depths in them. 
Mr. Bentinck could not but observe that the 
fair woman's cheeks were suSused with the most 
delicate of tints, and indented with the most 
positive of dimples. 

** Oh, I do hope we haven't kept you waiting," 
she said, after the necessary civilities were safely 
over, and she had sunk gracefully into a great 
chair, where she rested like an undulating, billowy 
mass suggestive of a gigantic Aphrodite. '* I in- 
tended to be very early, but Kitty insisted on 
stopping the cab and going out of our way to see 
a couple of Highlanders who were playing the 
bag-pipes and dancing the sword-dance, I was 
afraid that it would make us late, but Kitty was 
quite firm about it." 

** But I think you enjoyed it. Aunt Georgie ; 
you gave them a shilling," said her niece, ear- 
nestly. 

* ' I gave them two shillings, and an extra shillmg 
to the cabman for making the detour," Mrs, Swift 
corrected. ** It was a novelty, of course. I 
don't deny that it makes one think of things — his- 
torical and all that kind — to hear the bag-pipes 
played ; but I think there are some unpleasant 
features about it," 
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** I dare say, now, Mrs. Swift, that ye did not 
approve o' the puir laddies' bare legs ?" suggested 
Miss Jessie, who was quite capable of falling into 
a modified Banffshire dialect were she never so 
slightly disturbed. 

Mrs. Swift looked at the Scotchwoman with a 
beautiful candor in her great eyes. 

* * It seemed chilly at this season — so early in the 
spring. Their j>oor knees were very red. I re- 
marked to Kitty that they certainly would take 
frightful colds," she said. 

" They haven't learned the use o* knee-muf- 
flers," observed Miss Jessie, scornfully. 

" I can't help thinking it would be more 
prudent if they would wear them. Of course it 
wouldn't be quite as picturesque," said Mrs. 
Swift, serenely. 

But Mr. Bentinck saw the impending danger in 
Miss Jessie's sparkling eyes, and he was sufficient- 
ly politic to steer clear of it. He inquired of Mrs. 
Swift whether her present impressions of London 
were favorable enough to insure her long sojourn. 

" I am perfectly delighted with London ; I like 
it so much," declared the lady, graciously. ** I 
know that I must not think of staying too long, 
for it will make it all the more dreadful to go — 
when we must. Still, I don't mean to be in very 
much of a hurry. I feel that Kitty ought not to 
be restricted in her opportunities for seeing 
things. She is quite a student, Mr. Bentinck, or, 
at least, she used to be. She would have finished 
this year if her health had permitted it. ' ' 
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Then they all looked at Miss Boniface, who cer- 
tainly bore no outward manifestation of an im- 
paired constitution. She blushed slightly, and 
smiled. 

"She doesn't seem fragile, does she?" con- 
tinued Mrs. Swift. ** But appearances are often 
so very deceptive. We shouldn't have suspected 
anything ; it was a mere fancy of my own to take 
her to Dr. TurnbuU. I was completely over- 
whelmed. It didn't seem possible, but there was 
Dr. TurnbuU's diagnosis, and, of course, we 
didn't feel like setting ourselves up against that." 

*' I should think not, Mrs. Swift," agreed Mr. 
Bentinck, politely ; while Miss Jessie looked her 
disapproval of the temerity which could even sug- 
gest questioning the fiat of a medical man. 

** It isn't anything alarming — yet," resumed 
Mrs. Swift. ** But Dr. TumbuU declined the 
responsibility of permitting her to remain at home 
last winter. He said that the difl&culty might or 
might not develop and progress. We didn't feel 
like taking the chances, so we went out to Tene- 
riffe." 

** May I be permitted to ask the nature of Miss 
Boniface's complaint?" said Mr. Bentinck. 

•* It's her chest, I think ; isn't it, Kitty ?" 

** I believe so, auntie — according to Dr. Turn- 
bull, ' ' replied the young lady, still smiling. 

" What sort of medical men have you. Miss 
Boniface?" asked Kenneth, who sat beside her. 

* * I think you would find them — clever, ' ' she 
answered. * * Think of one of them having the 
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power to send two forlorn women to the Antip- 
odes — in a sailing vessel at that !" 

** It must be hazardous to make one's self ob- 
noxious to one's doctor. How easy it must be 
for him to pack one off to Nova Zembla under the 
threat of speedy hepatization, or some more terri- 
ble affliction !" 

" Do you know, Mr. Blackie, that you are sug- 
gesting a frightful possibility ?" she said, in mock 
dismay. * * You have set me wondering what I 
have ever done to the Turn bulls." 

" I fancy that your doctor must have been con- 
scientious — more sincere, I hope, than logical." 

Miss Boniface shook her head doubtfully. 

" I am tormented by the memory of a certain 
occasion upon which I would not permit the 
second Miss TurnbuU to copy my French trans- 
lation," she said, ruefully. 

** I shouldn't have suspected you of being so 
hard-hearted." 

" I am not — usually ; but, don't you see, Mr. 
Blackie, I had promised the girl who did it for me 
that I would use it only for my own benefit." 

" I see. But I should imagine that such a view 
of the matter would bring its own consolation ; it 
would reflect against the genuineness of your 
doctor's diagnosis." 

'* Oh, I shouldn't like that, Mr. Blackie !" 

" Do you mean that you prefer being an in- 
valid ?" he asked, looking at her with real amaze- 
ment in his fine eyes. 

" Most assuredly. It is very nice V^^ycv^^svycv- 
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valid, Mr. Blackie — an invalid of my kind. I 
hope that you won't say anything sceptical about 
Dr. TumbuU ; I shouldn't like to have my aunt 
distressed about it. ' ' 

Before the young Scotchman had recovered 
from the shock of this singular declaration dinner 
was announced. 

Mrs. Swift was quite as enraptured over the 
happy completeness of Mr. Bentinck's dining- 
room as he could have wished. She confessed 
that she had never before seen anything so per- 
fect. Many another American has been equally 
generous of opinion respecting it, and there is 
small wonder at it, for it must be one of the most 
wonderful places in the world. Mr. Bentinck's 
poetic fancy has made of it a memorial of all the 
wit and genius that have feasted within its tiny 
enclosure. Its walls are bits of precious mosaic — 
a unique podrida of painting and carving bound 
together with a delicate tracery of all the golden 
sentiments that have escaped the unlocked lips of 
two generations of illustrious diners. The hearth- 
tiles are Dresden panels bearing the painted sem- 
blances of a hundred celebrities that have made 
merry by the light of this hospitable fire. 

The rare atmosphere of the spot produced a 
remarkable effect on Mrs. Swift ; it was so sur- 
charged with the sparks thrown off by stars of the 
first magnitude that she found it impossible to 
breathe without inhaling some of the subtle ether 
of their compo:»ition. She could but reflect that 
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during this visit of a few short hours she was 
being brought in closer contact with great Ameri- 
can minds than a lifetime in her own country 
could have accomplished. The thought was 
stimulating, but it was also a trifle overwhelming. 
She made no effort to conceal the satisfaction it 
was giving her, nor did she wholly succeed in 
disguising the feeling of awed restlessness which 
possessed her soul. On the whole, she was quite 
willing to have the genial host make of the cere- 
monious little dinner another opportunity to read 
off the charmingly-diversified catalogue of his 
treasures. 

After they had returned to the drawing-room, 
and coffee was being served, she confessed that 
Mr. Bentinck's recital had affected her more than 
anything she could remember — far more than had 
Henry VII. 's chapel, which she had visited on 
the morning of that day. 

" And that made me shiver — such proximity to 
— to things we read about," she said. 

The old barrister (Mr. Bentinck and Kenneth 
had followed the ladies almost immediately) was 
quite in the mood to add to her state of ecstatic 
discomfort. 

" The little cup in your hand was once held in 
the clasp and lifted to the lips of that master of 
style, that prince of literary bachelors, the Ameri- 
can Goldsmith !" he said. 

" Oh, dear me !" she sighed, quickly restoring 
the cup to its delicate saucer and setting them 
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carefully down upon a table which was near her. 
" And how easily I might have let it fall. It 
makes me feel faint." 

'* You must not distress yourself, Mrs. Swift," 
said Miss Jessie, who was wilfully obtuse in the 
matter of literary relics. " If you broke it Mr. 
Bentinck could gather the bits and despatch them 
in all directions. He could label them something 
after this fashion : Used by the American Goldsmith^ 
and broken by Mrs. Swift /** 

If there was irony concealed in this apparently 
harmless speech Mrs. Swift was too agitated to 
perceive it. 

** The American Goldsmith? May I ask, Mr. 
Bentinck, to whom you refer?" she inquired, with 
an air which might have implied that there were 
so many Americans who deserved the appellation 
that it was difficult to discriminate. 

'• The author of * The Sketch Book.' " 

- Oh— yes !" 

At that moment Mrs. Swift could not succeed 
in making clear to herself the elusive identity of 
the American Goldsmith. There was a blank 
look in her fair face, and she reached out slowly, 
took the precious cup, and sipped a little of the 
coffee. 

" It's an excellent piece of chinaware," she ob- 
served, critically. 

The barrister and Miss Jessie exchanged glances, 
or, rather, Mr. Bentinck chanced to be looking in 
the direction of the Scotchwoman, and was offered 
a glance which was full of critical amusement. 
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But Mr. Bentinck was far too loyal to the canons 
of hospitality to countenance anything of the kind ; 
so he came to Mrs. Swift's relief and changed the 
subject. 

*' I wish I mjght have the pleasure of meeting 
your husband," he said, politely ; ** especially 
since he happens to belong to my own ilk." 

*' Is your husband a barrister, ma'am?" asked 
Miss Jessie, with a trifle too much the effect of. 
Have you, then, a husband at all ? 

*' The general is a lawyer. I think there must 
be some difference," replied Mrs. Swift. 

" Only that he need not wear a wig and gown," 
said Mr. Bentinck, jocosely. 

" I confess that I don't understand much about 
it. I've really thought about it a good deal. 
The general has an oflBce — that I knowy for I once 
discovered it — I think I consulted the Directory. 
It is at the very top of an eight-story building, 
and you must take the elevator to reach it. I 
remember that I had a dreadful time finding it, 
but when I did find it, it wasn't as bad as I had 
feared. There were three or four large rooms 
very prettily furnished with rugs, easy-chairs, 
and Smyrna hangings. I was greatly disap- 
pointed in one way — I didn't find the general in, 
and it was really important that I should see him. 
If I remember — let me see — I think the coachman 
had upset the carriage and broken his leg. ' ' 

* * Oh, no. Aunt Georgie, ' ' corrected her niece, 
with much amusement in her voice, ' ' it was the 
poor horse's leg that was broken !" 
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** Very likely, dear ; it doesn't matter, however, 
for I didn't find the general." 

" I dare say ye were dreadfully affrighted, 
ma'am ?" interposed Miss Jessie, in a tone which 
indicated her belief in the idea that the gentleman 
in question had been in hiding somewhere within 
the premises. 

" Oh, no, not at all ; but it was provoking. He 
wasn't there, hadn't been there that day at all, 
and nobody knew when he was to be expected. 
There were three or four young men copying 
papers, and a rather good-looking girl, who was 
using one of those type-writing things. I really 
took quite a fancy to the machine, it seemed so 
easy to manage it. I ordered one next day, but I 
was disappointed in it. Kitty has become quite 
proficient, I believe." 

" But, Aunt Georgie," interrupted Miss Boni- 
face, " don't you see that everybody is perfectly 
breathless to hear whether you ever found uncle 
or not ?" 

•* No ; I didn't find him. After I had looked 
about a good deal, and made a memorandum of 
one or two things that I liked, so that I could tell 
the general to have them sent to me, one of the 
young men came up to me and asked, politely 
enough, * Is your business with the general con- 
nected with railroad matters ? ' 

** * No, it's about — horses, and a coachman — 
and a broken leg. ' I was so astonished, you see, 
that he didn't know me. 

** * Then I'm afraid we can't be of any service 
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to you, madam,* he said ; ' we make a specialty 
of railroad business.' So, you see, I was some- 
what enlightened." 

* ' I am told that the railway litigation of Amer- 
ica is beyond mortal comprehension," observed 
Mr. Bentinck, who, in trying to look serious, was 
almost funereal. 

" I suppose that it is rather extensive," ad- 
mitted Mrs. Swift, with evident pride in the fact 

" They tell me that the fees for undertaking 
these causes are fabulous, actually fabulous," con- 
tinued the old barrister, with a sigh. 

" The fees for not undertaking them are some- 
times larger, much larger, ' ' said Mrs. Swift, with 
a mysterious glance at her host. 

'* What a marvellous country !" exclaimed Miss 
Jessie, severely. 

'* I don't believe that uncle cares much for 
law," said Miss Boniface to Kenneth, who had 
resumed his seat beside her. " He is much more 
enthusiastic over other things." 

" For instance ?" queried Kenneth, with a lively 
show of interest. 

" He is devoted to music." 

"Is he so very fond of it?" The young 
Scotchman had convinced himself that it was no 
hardship whatever to hear this young woman talk. 

" I think that it is safe to say that he is very 
fond of it. He has two grand pianos, and a 
musical library that is the despair of all the pro- 
fessional musicians of his city, ' ' she replied, laugh- 
ingly. 
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** Is he a piano virtuoso ?" 

** Well, not exactly that ; in fact, he doesn't 
play at all. I think he doesn't know one of the 
notes ; but he is continually bringing home all 
kinds of musical people — to dine and play on the 
pianos. He is very critical, I assure you, Mr. 
Blackie. It tries his patience very severely to 
find out that somebody has been inflicting bad 
harmony upon him. •• 

** He is more fortunate than some people, to be 
able to discover it," said Kenneth, honestly. 

** He is seldom mistaken ; he has made a close 
study of it. He has learned the names of all the 
good harmonists,'* said Kitty, innocently. 

*' That is a capital way of doing ! I mean to 
try my hand at it. But I fancy that the list of 
good harmonists must be rather long — ^isn't it. 
Miss Boniface?" 

*• I suppose it is rather lengthy," admitted 
Kitty, absently. The cause of her abstracted 
manner was a sudden discovery of the fact that 
Miss Jessie Geddcs had assumed a patronizing 
attitude toward Mrs. Swift, and she was curious 
to sec how her aunt was go ng to take it But 
her curiosity was not to be gratified, for just then 
their cab was announced, and her aunt rose to 
take her leave ; the only expression that rested 
upon Mrs. Swift's lovely features was one of in- 
tense satisfaction for herself, and the kindUest 
charity for all others. 

The Misses Geddes and their nephew were re- 
turned to Burlington Ri>ad in a cab for which 
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Miss Jessie had stipulated with the driver — a 
troublesome person much inclined to argument — 
that no more than three-and-six should be charged. 
It was raining briskly when they reached home, 
and whether or not the cabman was inspired by 
the state of the weather to appeal to their pity, 
the fact remains that he demanded an extra six- 
pence. The prudent Scotchwoman was as obdu- 
rate as she was indignant. She not only refused 
to pay the overcharge, but declared that she 
would make an example of the offending cabman, 
whom she compelled to stand beneath the street- 
lamp so that she might take down his number for 
future convenience in bringing him before a mag- 
istrate. During the altercation Kenneth sat in the 
cab with a sleepy smile on his face. Finally, Miss 
Geddes, who did not require the use of her ears 
in so obvious a disagreement, slipped a shilling 
into the man's hand, and they were rid of him 
with a celerity which gave Miss Jessie an in- 
creased respect for her managing ability. But 
her equanimity was not entirely restored. When 
her nephew made a sleepy demand for her impres- 
sions concerning Mrs. Swift, she sniffed the close 
air of their drawing-room and advised him to re- 
tire to his bed. When the Misses Geddes were 
having their final cup of tea in Miss Margaret's 
bedroom. Miss Jessie was less reticent of her 
opinion. 

** Ye canna say that deafness is a proper curse, 

wi' Mrs. Swift chattering about ye like a magpie," 
she said, decidedly. 
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•' The young leddy is a pretty creature ; the 
aunt seems to be a fine, healthy, well-kept body," 
said Miss Geddes, mildly. 

" She is a deep creature, the aunt, Meg, and a 
vulgar. ' ' 

•• Hoot, Jess ! Ye must not say it !" cried 
amiable Miss Geddes, in much distress. 

Over in Kensington Gore Mrs. Swift and Kitty, 
having made themselves ready for the night, were 
lingering before the genial seductiveness of a 
glowing sea-coal fire. They had been recalling 
the pretty dinner, the china and furnishings, dear 
Mr. Bentinck, and many other of the hundred ex- 
quisite belonging^ of Temple bachelorhood. 

** What a pair of dear old frights those Geddes 
women are !" observed Mrs. Swift. 

Miss Boniface did not dissent. She seemed to 
have committed herself to the somewhat hazardous 
experiment of resting the heel of her slipper upon 
the top bar of the grate. 

•• Did you notice, Kitty, that their dresses were 
only velveteen ?* ' 

• ** No ; but I couldn't help being impressed by 
the elder one*s cap— a combination of rosettes of 
lavender ribbon and about five cabbage roses.*' 

*• Did you find the nephew interesting ? I saw 
that you were doing your best to entertain him. 
Do you think him good-looking ?" 

Miss Boniface was not at all confused by this 
rapid questioning ; they were standard questions 
with Mrs. Swift, and she was well accustomed to 
making replies to them. 
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" Yes — rather," she said, yawning. " It makes 
me in love with the country to look at him ; he is 
the picture of health, and I shouldn't wonder if 
he were good-natured." 

After the candles were extinguished it was long 
before Mrs. Swift could yield herself to sleep. 
She was restless, and tossed about and wondered 
why. It was the coffee, possibly, or was it — could 
it be — ^the cup ? 

** Who is the American Goldsmith ?" she called 
out to Kitty, whose couch was in a curtained re- 
cess off her bed-chamber. 

But Miss Boniface must have been asleep, for 
there was no answer. 



III. — At the Albert Memorial. 

THE night's rain was followed by a wind 
which was as justly a hurricane as the con- 
servative climate of London could furnish. Al- 
most the whole of the next day was marked by 
a series of meteorological phenomena that must 
have destroyed the reputation of a less well-estab- 
lished climate than that of England. Miss Jessie 
declared that the unmistakable rocking of the 
tall house in Burlington Road gave her a closer 
acquaintance with the horrors of mal-de-mer than 
all her voyages had been able to do. Gentle Miss 
Geddes sat at the drawing-room window and 
gazed into the deserted street, only giving vent 
to a subdued burst of satisfaction when a vicious 
gust dislodged the gaudy sign-board of the corner 
public, and sent it reeling in the direction of that 
stronghold of prosperous sin, the Edgeware Road. 
Mr. Kenneth, after a certain number of contented 
hours occupied in kicking his slippered heels 
against the highly-polished fender of the dining- 
room grate, began to manifest some of that im- 
patience which is a part of an organism whose 
superior development has been attained less by 
rest than by motion. He presently suspended his 
animated onslaught against the fender and went 
over to th|5 window. 
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" I think that I shall go into the city, Aunt 
Jess," he said. ** I fancy that the Underground 
can't be blown into smithereens." 

" Ye would be a fule, just, to attempt it," de- 
clared Miss Jessie, decidedly. " There isn't a 
soul abroad. Canna ye let well enough alone ?" 

Kenneth stretched himself and laughed good- 
humoredly. 

" Where will ye be going, lad ? Everything in the 
city will be suspended ; that ye may depend upon. " 

" To tell the truth, Aunt Jess, I am undecided. 
I might get news of — of how much damage has 
' been done." 

" Ye might find out if the dome has blown off 
Paul's Church into Cheapside," suggested his 
aunt, sarcastically. 

" I might look in at the Gaiety ; there's a 
matin6e." 

At this Miss Jessie uttered so shrill an exclama- 
tion of horror that even Miss Geddes was aroused, 
and came up with a question in her face. 

** Kenneth Blackie will be going to a matin6e — 
at the Gaiety, Meg !" explained Miss Jessie, pro- 
jecting each word with startling distinctness into 
the mouth of an ear- trumpet with which her sister 
sought to remedy her sad defect. 

Miss Geddes lowered her shining aid to com- 
prehension, and a look of mild disapprobation 
came into her pale, wrinkled face. 

" I have been informed that the Gaiety is fre- 
quented by all sorts," she observed, in the quiet 
tone which is peculiar to very deaf persons. 
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'* The very worst !" confirmed Miss Jessie. 

" Hardly as bad as that, Aunt Jess," said Ken- 
neth, who was not unaccustomed to his aunts' 
radical opinions. " I could mention scores of 
respectable people that may be seen there." 

** Name one and I'll acquit ye, lad." 

" Lady Mary Duflf- Gordon." 

" Mary Duff, indeed !" cried Miss Jessie, sar- 
donically. ** Ye must be driven to sad straits 
to think only of her ladyship ! Ye know well 
enough, laddie, that Mary Duff may be permitted 
things that are forbidden others." 

" Mrs. Swift has taken a box for this afternoon," 
said Kenneth, desperately. 

Miss Jessie raised her arms in despair, and 
patient Miss Geddes adjusted her trumpet. 

" Mrs. Swift will be having a box for the af- 
ternoon ! Mrs. Swift — and her niece, Meg !" 
shouted her sister, with her face almost within 
the mouth of the brazen makeshift, 

"Ah, yes, Jess; yes, yes," returned Miss 
Geddes, very softly and helplessly. 

' * I dare say ye will be thinking it a fine duty to go 
and warn Mrs. Swift and her niece of the character 
of the place," continued Miss Jessie, spitefully. 

Kenneth turned as violently red as only a per- 
fectly healthy young person can. 

** From your point of view, Aunt Jess, it should 
be a charity ; they are such strangers in London," 
he stammered. 

His aunt's only reply was a sniff of contemp- 
tuous dissent. 
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" I think I'll ask you to g^ve me a cup of tea, 
Aunt Jess," he said, almost pathetically. " I 
don't appear to be up to the mark to-day ; it's the 
weather, I fancy." 

At the mention of tea the atmosphere became 
less murky. The irresistible magic of the sugges- 
tion was borne to Miss Geddes's locked sense ; 
she went briskly over to the hearth, where, 
beneath a ** cosey" wonderfully embroidered in 
crewels, the ever-ready teapot was awaiting its 
turn. Under the kindly influence of the sedative 
draught Miss Jessie's critical mood spent itself. 
Kenneth wisely said no more about the matinee. 
Very soon, however, he put on his walking-boots 
and great-coat, and announced his determination 
to cross over Kensington Gardens. 

** There's a morning concert at the Albert 
Hall," he said, carelessly. ** I may take in a bit 
of it." 

"Do, laddie," advised Miss Jessie, so sweetly 
that his heart sank. ** It will be a very grand 
concert. You will be certain to hear sung the 
* Angels ever bright and fair. ' ' ' 

** I hope not," returned the young man, pet- 
tishly ; " I've heard nothing else since I can 
remember. ' ' 

" Then you should be liking it by this time," 
persisted his aunt, as he was going. 

The gale was a trifle less fitful, and Kenneth had 
only to submit his broad shoulders, like a stanch 
sail, to the steadier wind, to be carried, perforce, 
across Kensington Gardens. There were few 
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people taking the air. There was some danger 
from the falling limbs of trees, and here and there 
a shallow-rooted elm had been thrown upon the 
sod. The weather-beaten demesne of Kensington 
Palace looked more dilapidated than usual, for 
several great patches of stucco and two or three 
chimneys had fallen. Kenneth told himself that 
the more or less High Serenities to whom it then 
was loaned must have had their sereneness much 
disturbed by the fright. 

All at once the sun burst out from underneath 
the rapid drift of clouds, and, as if by precon- 
certed signal, the wind fell. Before he had en- 
tirely recovered from his astonishment at the 
sudden cessation of hostilities on the part of the 
weather, a still more wonderful surprise engaged 
him : Miss Boniface, in a gray cloth gown and 
galoshes, with an umbrella held in the fashion of 
a walking-stick, was daintily picking her steps 
across the slimy Gore. 

Of course he could scarcely believe his eyes ; 
but faith in the integrity of those organs re-estab- 
lished itself, for presently he was face to face with 
the young woman, who, it would seem, had not 
recognized him at all. When she saw that he 
was Mr. Blackie she smiled, and held out her 
hand. 

"Why, Miss Boniface!*' he said, seriously, 
"is it really you? I should have expected to 
find you at the Gaiety by this time." 

•• In such a cyclone ?** she replied, merrily. 

He gazed at her with a look which plainly im- 
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plied that, try as he might, he could not divine 
the secret of her being there. 

" Aunt Georgie is so dreadfully disappointed in 
the weather that she has shut herself in her room 
for the afternoon. She has heimwehy I suppose, 
for she persisted in declaring, over and over, that 
she hadn't a friend in the world. I remembered 
that on such occasions I shouldn't like to have 
anybody try to convince me that I was mistaken ; 
so I slipped away on a little exploring expedition 
of my own. It doesn't do to neglect such a 
chance, Mr. Blackie." 

The young Scotchman seemed to hesitate, and 
looked rather confused. 

" Shouldn't you hate to miss such a chance, 
Mr. Blackie?" she persisted. 

'• I dare say that the afternoon is going to turn 
out fine, after all," he answered, awkwardly. 
** But aren't you afraid. Miss Boniface, that your 
health—" 

At this Miss Boniface laughed quite unre- 
servedly. 

" My health has improved so much since we 
came to London," she said, *' that I really believe 
that I am going to recover." 

" I hope so," said Kenneth, fervently. Then 
he asked, "What do you wish to explore? Is 
there anything particular. Miss Boniface ?" 

*' Oh, yes, Mr. Blackie, I have made plans. I 
should like to go over to that monument, first ; I 
suppose it must be the Albert Memorial. We 
can see the top of it from our front windows." 
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** That is a modest ambition sorely," said Ken- 
neth. "It is only a stone's throw from this. If 
you don't mind — if you will permit me — I will go 
with you. Perhaps I may be of some service to 
you." 

*' I should like it — if you can convince me that 
it would be doing you no wrong. Haven't you 
an engagement? You mustn't let me interfere 
with your plans, or duties, you know." 

*' No, Miss Boniface, I haven't — the fact is, I 
am on a sort of exploring expedition." 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

" How funny !" she said, soberly. *' As if you 
hadn't seen everything in London long ago." 
But I've been out of it so long," he urged. 
Well, have you discovered anything — ^yet?" 
she asked. 

The young man blushed. 

" I was very unsuccessful — until I met you. 
Miss Boniface," he stammered. 

Then there was a silence which was properly 
dreadful to the presumptuous young Scotchman. 
His face was scarlet, and he shuddered at the 
thought of the possible consequences of his maiden 
attempt at gallantry. 

** It's very nice of you to say that, Mr. Blackie," 
she began, slowly ; " and it would be very strange 
if I didn't feel complimented. Still, I shall be 
trying all the afternoon to think of some way to 
requite it. Let me ^ee ! I think I will begin 
your punishment by taking you over to the 
Memorial." 
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'* Do you think that punishment quite severe 
enough ?" asked Kenneth, much relieved. 

" Hardly. I shall add to it by requiring you to 
read all the inscriptions. ' ' 

Kenneth exchanged his embarrassment for a 
look of mock despair, and they went over and 
stood beside the glittering bauble. Kitty was 
fairly delighted with it. 

" It's the brightest, newest thing I've seen since 
we came to London !" she declared. 

It is bright and new. The grimy constituent 
that gives body to the London atmosphere has 
found no lodgment upon its polished surfaces, and 
its wealth of gilded lines and shining pinnacles is 
as undimmed as upon that eventful day when it 
was first unveiled. 

" Don't you find it a little too new ?" suggested 
Kenneth. 

' ' Not a bit ; I like it all the better for its new- 
ness. ' ' 

'* But new things. Miss Boniface, are not quite 
picturesque, you know." 

"I'm very tired of picturesque things," per- 
sisted Kitty. " I don't feel like going through 
life as if I were walking through a long picture- 
gallery." 

* ' I am glad to hear you talk so, ' ' confessed the 
young Scotchman. ** I don't care a fig myself for 
old things — ^just because they are old, you under- 
stand." 

*' But I suppose you don't feel equal to setting 
yourself against the craze ?' ' 
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Kenneth smiled, and stroked his shadowy 
mustache. 

" Of course it won't do to stand entirely alone/' 
he said, laughing a little. *' The world seems to 
have gone daft, nowadays, over monstrosities." 

" Oh, I'm so glad to find somebody that agrees 
with me — that is, if we really do agree. Aunt 
Georgie is perfectly frantic over broken dishes, 
and as for the girls — " 

She held up her hands as a sign that words had 
failed her. 

* * The girls, Miss Boniface — have you sisters ? 
Are there many of them ?** he asked, falteringly. 

" Yes, Mr. Blackie, there are a good many. 
There are six — and I am the eldest," she an- 
swered, with a little sigh. 

The young fellow fixed his handsome eyes upon 
her face with an intensity which certainly was 
very clever if it was not real. 

"Why, Mr. Blackie," she laughed, "you 
actually look as if you wanted me to begin and 
tell you something about each of the girls indi- 
vidually." 

*' I should like it immensely — I should, upon my 
honor !*' he affirmed, with something very like 
eagerness in his tone. 

** I suppose you are wondering whether the 
others are in any way like me ? Well, no, they 
are not much like me. Helen is next to me, and 
I am certain that she is entirely different. She is 
thin, sallow, and bookish, fond of paradigms and 
roots, and we never can see that she is any hap- 
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pier when she is treated to a new gown — by the 
way, a very rare event, Mr. Blackie. Annabel is 
a nice little thing with a fondness for dress-parade, 
and an unerring taste in color combination ; we 
shall have great plans for Bell by and by. Esther 
is a scraggy child with a perfect craze for five- 
finger technique and sonaten ; we are devoured with 
pride over Essie's performances, but we are 
obliged to admit that her temper cannot be denied 
an existence. Augusta is an unsatisfactory young 
person whose plain appearance has not been im- 
proved by the loss of two front teeth — the just 
punishment (as she has been assured a thousand 
times) of those who use their teeth as nut-crackers. 
Last, and best of all (oh, how I wish I could see 
her this minute !), is Penelope, the baby. Oh, 
Mr. Blackie, Fm sure that you have never seen 
as nice a baby as our little Pen !*' 

* * Ah, I fancy not, ' ' admitted Kenneth, readily. 

** I wish you could see her ; she's perfectly — 
unique !" continued Miss Boniface, enthusias- 
tically. 

The young man's face was growing hot, and he 
knew that far too much of his rich, warm blood 
was hastening to exhibit itself in that tell-tale 
region. 

"Don't you think, now. Miss Boniface, that 
most babies are unique ?" he managed to gasp. 

Kitty's outburst of enthusiasm vanished in the 
twinkling of an eye, and she drew herself up with 
an air of great reserve to come. 

" I really must not go on so," she said, severely. 
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** I don't see how I could say so many things to a 
— a stranger." 

'* My dear Miss Boniface, pardon me, but — " 
began Kenneth, greatly distressed. 

'* Pray don't mention it. I am vexed that I 
should seem to be so indiscreet. You will never 
trust me with a secret now. I deserve it, though, 
for my shameful openness in regard to family 
matters." 

" Really, Miss Boniface, I—" 

" No, Mr. Blackie. Tell me why they didn't 
take all the money that this big, useless thing 
cost and build a grand hospital ; that would have 
been a memorial worth having ; don't you think 
so?" 

" But hospitals are so common, and so stupid ; 
everybody endows one nowadays ; there's no end 
of them ; it's positively confusing," he said. 

•* There's no end of monuments," she insisted ; 
'* and they are much more confusing than hos- 
pitals. Some of them are well enough, but I 
am afraid that most of them are a sad waste of 
money. Some day, perhaps, an angry throng 
of hungry people will rise up and destroy this 
mocking wonder. Aren't you afraid of it, Mr. 
Blackie?" 

' ' Not seriously ; only the Parisians have a taste 
for such performances. We never get sentimental 
enough to forget the cost of a thing like that." 

There was no sign of wind now ; the sun was 
out to remain for the afternoon. People were 
beginning to come into the park to see the damage 
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that had been done by the great storm. A pro- 
cession of carriages and cabs began to roll into 
Kensington Gore, and Kitty's attention and curi- 
osity demanded a reason. 

*' There must be something going on in the 
Albert Hall," she observed. 

"It is a morning concert — the last of a series. 
Sir Julius is going to conduct, and a lot of celeb- 
rities are billed," he explained. 

'* Why didn't we know of it ! It is so near our 
house that I could have persuaded Aunt Georgie 
to venture. ' * 

" But, Miss Boniface, it isn't exactly too late 
yet. If Mrs. Swift would consent — " began Ken- 
neth, eagerly. 

**You are very kind, Mr. Blackie ; but I'm 
afraid it can't be managed," said Kitty, rather 
discouragingly. ** But, now, I see that you were 
intending to go, and you really mustn't let me 
detain you a moment longer. I shall try to con- 
tent myself with showing Aunt Georgie how much 
she has missed." She looked up into the young 
man's regretful face and smiled resignedly. 

** It isn't as if there were to be no more * morn- 
ing concerts' in the afternoon," she added, con- 
solingly. 

** It will be quite the last of Sir Julius' series. 
The fact is, I have taken two places, and if Mrs. 
Swift could be induced to — to go, I should be 
happy to arrange it," he. asserted, rashly. 

"If that is really the case," she said, looking 
him full in the face, "you might take me with 
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you. I am sure that Aunt Georgie would not 
like to be disturbed this afternoon." 

Wonder, delight, and hesitation struggled for 
the first place in the young Scotchman's feelings. 
He was ready to doubt the evidence of his senses, 
so unexpectedly had this good fortune come in 
upon him, and he was, withal, not a little embar- 
rassed in the situation. He felt that no duty 
could be more entirely agreeable to perform, but, 
in spite of all that, there was a certain doubtful 
something — 

*' Are you sure that I shall not be at all in your 
way ? Now that I think it over, I am almost cer- 
tain that I shall bore you. And there's another 
thing, Mr. Blaclde — and I wonder that I hadn't 
thought of it before — are you very sure that you 
haven't a better use for the extra ticket ? You 
must have had, or you wouldn't have bought it ; 
you weren't thinking of me. Oh, dear ! It begins 
to look as if 1 were doing something dreadfully 
awkward ! Now, let us be good friends and 
reconsider the whole matter. Tell me honestly — 
if you hadn't met me this afternoon, would your 
extra ticket have been wasted ?" 

And Miss Boniface fixed her eyes on his face 
with a look which was intended to be absolutely 
searching. 

" It would, indeed ; utterly thrown away," he 
answered, without flinching. '* It would have 
been an actual loss of three-and-six." 

'* Under those circumstances," she said, draw- 
ing a long breath, '' I will go ; there doesn't seem 
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to be an alternative, for I have been taught to 
believe that it is a mortal sin to waste anything." 
Without further delay they crossed over Ken- 
sington Gore and entered the great vestibule of the 
most preposterous song-temple in the world. 



IV. — At a Morning Concert. 

THE three-and-sixpenny tickets which (by an 
ingenious subterfuge known only to a very 
wily young man, and a corresponding obtuseness 
observed only in an ingenuous young woman) 
Kenneth procured almost under the very eyes of 
his companion, without exciting her suspicion, 
entitled them to places so happily selected that 
they could take in at a glance the entire interior. 
Vast as it was, it showed signs of presently being 
filled to the very limit of its possibilities. As 
Kitty looked upon the thickening sea of heads she 
could not help thinking that it was almost as if the 
great wind had blown up from the midland 
counties into London all the well-to-do squires, 
their robust wives and rosy-cheeked daughters, 
and a generous sprinkling of the rural clergy. 
Kenneth contributed not a little to her delighted 
interest by picking out, as they entered and took 
their places, such familiar personages as are the 
public property of the well-informed townsman. 
The young lady was quite too good a republican 
not to feel a shiver of respect whenever there 
chanced to be a title at hand. 

On one side of the great stage a towering mass 
of palms and sundry other tropical monocoty- 
Jedons, which are let out at the rate of eighteen 
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pence the occasion, served as a kind of modifying 
screen to temper the somewhat forcible entrance 
of the numerous members of Sir Julius's choir. 
The gas-brackets on either side of the great organ 
were ablaze, and the usual discordant heralding 
of an invisible orchestra was proceeding from an 
equally invisible somewhere. A dozen clean- 
faced lads were industriously crying the pro- 
grammes of the concert. Kenneth paid a shilling 
for one of them — a purchase which cost Miss 
Boniface a good deal of mental disquietude. 

** I don't see why it should be necessary to buy 
a programme," she observed, seriously. 

Kenneth looked amazed. 

** Don't you think that it adds to the enjoyment 
and understanding of a concert to have a pro- 
gramme ?" he asked. 

" It isn't that, Mr. Blackie. I shouldn't enjoy 
it if I had to buy it. I should feel the injustice 
too keenly. I should be too indignant." 

"How so ?" asked the young Scotchman, turning 
the leaves of the offending programme in a dazed 
way. ** There's no deception about it — not the 
slightest ; it's a perfectly honest affair. See, Miss 
Boniface, all the words of the ballads are printed 
in full, and here is a translation of the ' Garden 
Scene.' It reads as if it were capitally done." 

" That may all be, Mr. Blackie. But I know 
that I should never become reconciled to such a 
disagreeable way of doing things." 

** Do you mean the custom of printing the 
words of the songs?" asked Kenneth, stupidly. 
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**Oh, no; rm not so critical as that," she 
laughed. " I mean the charging for programmes. 
In America one may have a dozen for the asking." 
And Miss Kitty looked as serious as if she had 
discovered another flaw in the scheme of constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

The young man was extremely puzzled. He 
could not but fear that there must be some deeply- 
concealed cause for the intensity of Miss Boniface's 
feeling. He could not divest himself of the im- 
pression that he had been guilty of a sad mistake 
in buying the programme, and the fact that his 
intention had been blameless did nothing to com- 
fort him. But fortunately, at that trying moment, 
there was an ominous lull in the babel which had 
been going on uninterruptedl)\ Kitty saw that 
the orchestra people were taking their places, 
each man bearing his instrument as devotedly as 
if he believed it to be the one essential element of 
the combination ; a lank man in an ill-fitting dress- 
coat was climbing upon the organ-stool in the 
most ungraceful manner imaginable ; the chorus 
made its final scramble for places and tune- 
books ; and, finally, out of the waving palm-grove 
emerged the dignified, white-haired Sir Julius, 
who came to the front, in the midst of a tremen- 
dous outburst of welcome, and took his place upon 
the crimson-covered conductor's stand. There 
was the graceful preparatory uplifting of the aged 
hand, a silence deep as slumber, and then the 
mighty force of imprisoned harmony was set free. 
It was, of course, an anthem, and national in char- 
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acter. The great audience must be put into 
good-humor, and what more certain way than this 
— this tuneful appeal to British patriotism ? So 
the organ poured out its rich legato, the strings 
and brasses contributed a delicate arabesque of 
harmony, and the voices filled in all the waste 
places. Kitty's eyes grew moist, and Kenneth 
began to feel the ecstatic chilliness of captive 
sense. At the absolutely final -^;«^«.' Kitty was 
quite as sincerely responsive as was the most loyal 
Englishwoman present. 

" Oh, Mr. Blackie, it was so kind of you to let 
me come !" she whispered. 

" I am fond of it myself," he confessed, with a 
soft look on his face. 

Now, a robust gentleman with an after-dinner 
air came slowly forward, and, after a non-com- 
mittal prelude had been played on a grand piano, 
began a ballad in which the oft-recurring refrain 
of "The Bay of Biscay, O," cut a conspicuous 
figure. If there is any one thing from which the 
British public does not withhold its bravest enthu- 
siasm, it is the ballad of " The Bay of Biscay, O." 
For this well-known propensity there may be no 
proper reason, and if there is a reason, it may not 
be known, but the fact remains. Kenneth dutifully 
contributed his full share of the rather violent 
persuasion which finally induced the good-natured 
baritone to repeat the soul-stirring composition. 

At the end of this well-received number Miss 
Boniface turned suddenly to her companion and 
remarked with apparent irrelevancy : 
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" I wish I knew whether there is any impro- 
priety in my coming here this afternoon," she 
said. ** Can you tell me, Mr. Blackie ?*' 

" Impropriety ? Certainly not. I can't imagine 
a more proper thing than being at a morning con- 
cert," answered Kenneth, with honest emphasis. 

" Oh, of course, being at a morning concert is 
well enough. But I am thinking of the circum- 
stances. Don't you think it is a kind of — of an 
irregular proceeding on my part? Don't you 
think a young Englishwoman would have hesi- 
tated?" 

** I scarcely know. Miss Boniface. I have not 
known many English girls. I don!t understand 
why an English girl need have hesitated. It 
seems to me to be the most natural thing imagi- 
nable that you should have wanted to come to the 
concert. It isn't as if we were strangers, you 
know." 

** That does make a difference, I admit — our 
being such old friends." 

Then, greatly to the perturbed young gentle- 
man's relief, a renowned singer began to sing an 
exquisite love-song, and Miss Boniface postponed 
the discussion of her scruples and at once entered 
upon a diligent and exhaustive study of the great 
contralto's brocaded gown. 

When the last soulful cadence of the celebrity's 

rich voice had died away and she had disappeared 

in the palm-forest, Kenneth cast an uneasy glance 

at Kitty, who had not yet freed herself from the 

potent witchery of madame's gown. 
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** I hope that you are not bothered, Miss Boni- 
face," he said. "You really must not let any- 
thing interfere with your enjoyment of the music. 
I am sure that you need give yourself no uneasi- 
ness of any sort." 

' ' Have you been thinking it all over ?' ' she 
asked, demurely. 

' ' Yes, I have settled it ; you are to go on and 
make yourself very comfortable." 

" Then I mustn't permit myself to think even 
for a moment," she declared. 

** I am almost certain that Mrs. Swift will not 
be too severe," he continued, reassuringly. " It 
can all be explained to her, you know." 

Miss Boniface received this well-meant consola- 
tion with a look of genuine amusement. 

" Oh, it isn't Aunt Georgie at all !" she said, 
laughing. "Aunt Georgie will be ready to hail 
you as a real benefactor. It's very funny that 
you should think it necessary to stand in awe of 
her I I know that it will amuse her. No, Mr. 
Blackie, I was thinking of something entirely 
different ; I was wondering — " She hesitated and 
seemed to be slightly confused. 

' ' You were wondering — may I ask what. Miss 
Boniface ?' ' 

*' I was trying to think how Miss Geddes and 
her sister would be likely to look at it," she said, 
looking him full in the face with a keenness in her 
eyes — an acute questioning which he had not pre- 
viously discovered. 

** My aunts are such old-fashioned bodies," he 
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replied, with an uneasy laugh, *' that I shouldn't 
expect them to agree with any person's opinion. 
But you must not let that fact annoy you ; their 
opinion will not be required ; I am certain not to 
demand it." 

" How dreadful ! You really frighten me, Mr. 
Blackie, when you suggest that there must be an 
appearance of secrecy. Of course I shall feel, 
now, that it is absolutely necessary to tell them 
all about it. Suppose that it should come to their 
ears by accident ? As for that, Aunt Georgie is 
sure to tell them at the very first opportunity," 
declared Kitty, with much emphasis. 

" Dear me, now Fm afraid your afternoon is 
spoiled ! You won't care for music after this, 
and the best is still to come," mourned Kenneth, 
regretfully. 

It was the young woman's chance to become 
the comforter. She settled herself firmly into her 
seat, and a look of perfect composure came into 
her face. 

"Don't distress yourself, Mr. Blackie," she 
said, calmly. ** The mischief, whatever it may be, 
is done, and there is no use in repining. I'm going 
to settle down and enjoy everything immensely." 

It was not an impossible or even a difficult thing 
to do. A lyric queen sang a recitative and its 
consequent aria ; Sir Julius's choir made the great 
hall ring with another stirring chorus ; a phe- 
nomenal tenor soared aloft into the region of 
undiscovered tone ; and, after a good while, there 
was an intermission. 
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Miss Boniface resumed her study of faces and 
costumes, and Kenneth eagerly lent himself to the 
delightful occupation of making it easier for her 
to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. There was 
just now a good deal of activity in the well-bred 
audience. Muscular young men in Prince Albert 
coats and remarkably high collars began to stretch 
their legs and go about on little social enterprises 
among their neighbors ; stately mammas ex- 
changed civilities with certain mature-looking 
gentlemen who held themselves up against the 
backs of stalls and cast wistful glances at the 
fresh young beauties in the front rows ; and 
almost everybody chatted, and simpered, and 
sipped water-ices or drank the various soothing 
compounds that can be obtained on such occa- 
sions. 

" I should think that there must be a buffet in 
the foyer," remarked Kenneth, as if he were not 
quite certain of the fact, but hopeful that he had 
not been too presumptuous. *' 1 dare say that 
we might have anything brought in to us — an ice, 
perhaps, or, what do you say to a cup of tea ?" 

The young lady drew herself up quickly and 
looked rather startled. 

" I must ask you to excuse me— I really must, 
Mr. Blackie," she said, firmly. ** I shouldn't 
know how to manage a cup of tea at a concert — 
especially a * morning concert,' " she added. 

" I hope I haven't — " he began, distressedly. 
*' You must be thinking me capable of putting a 
high estimate on tea-drinking." 
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** Don't you really care for it ? Don't you look 
upon it as the chief end of existence ?" she asked, 
banteringly. 

This unexpected flight into the realm of per- 
siflage did more to restore the young Scotchman's 
spirits than a less trivial effort might have done. 
His face brightened and he took courage. 

" I am beginning to believe that it falls consid- 
erably short of being that," he said, looking into 
her face with undisguised admiration. 

Now, fortunately again. Sir Julius reappeared, 
and resumed the exercise of his harmonious sov- 
ereignty. There was an old English part-song, 
another ballad, and, at last, the Garden Scene. 
How strange it was, everything, and all of it ! 
Nothing illusory, unless one could tug away at 
the imagination and transform the stiff palms into 
an equally formal German garden ; nothing sug- 
gestive of Siebel in the famous contralto's rich 
brocaded gown, and nothing of Marguerite except 
the Swedish diva's grief-laden tones. But, ah ! 
how thoroughly enjoyable it was for at least two 
out of that vast company of beating hearts ! 

It was fully six o'clock when the last passionate 
outburst of Marguerite's doleful spirit was ended, 
and a full half dozen numbers were still unsung. 

•* I am very sorry, Mr. Blackie," said Kitty, 
with a sigh, ** but I really think that I'd better be 
getting back to Aunt Georgie. If she is awake, 
I should think that she ouglit to be worried over 
my disappearance. I hope that you won't care if 
I go ; I can steal out quietly without interfering 
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with your enjoyment at all. I know the way 
home ; please don't let me rob you ot the best 
part of it. ' ' 

" If you will permit me, I am quite ready to 
go ; I've had enough of it," said Kenneth, rising. 

** Aren't you going to stay and hear * God Save 
the Queen * ? Don't you see that it is at the very 
end of the programme ? Wouldn't it reflect upon 
your loyalty ?" 

The young man smiled grimly, and began 
making his way toward the place of exit. The 
house in which Mrs. Swift had taken lodgings 
was but a stone's throw from the Albert Hall. It 
was a tall, narrow house with projecting bow- 
windows, in one of which Mrs. Swift sat serenely 
enthroned and watched them as they approached. 
When they were about to enter the house she 
called down to them and bade them hasten. 

** Aunt Georgie is perfectly distracted to find 
out how we happen to be together," she said. 
*• She can hardly wait until we are with her." 

As Mrs. Swift came forward to meet them 
Kenneth did not find the plainly significant expres- 
sion of surprise which he had most expected to 
see in the lady's countenance. There was an 
abundance of satisfaction which might have re- 
sulted, he reflected, from the relief of her niece's 
safe return ; but the fact of his presence did not 
seem to afford the slightest stimulation to her 
curiosity. To Kitty's clearer comprehension the 
situation was far more patent ; she realized at a 
glance that her aunt had lately awakened from a 
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slumber which had banished heimweh, disappoint- 
ment, and the knowledge of the passing hours. 

** I was almost certain that it was Mr. Blackie," 
she said, giving him her hand with a grace which 
was as cordial as it was languid. " How nice ! 
How kind of you, Mr. Blackie, to remember us !" 

"Aunt Georgie," said Kitty, trying hard to 
contain herself, '* will you please look at your 
watch ?" 

" Certainly, my dear." 

Mrs. Swift looked at the watch, rubbed her 
lovely hand across her eyes, and looked again ; 
then, with a slightly startled movement, she drew 
the comer of her handkerchief across the crystal- 
covered dial-plate. 

" Kitty," she said, with a deeply-perplexed 
look, '^is there anything the matter with my 
watch?" 

** Nothing whatever, Aunt Georgie," replied 
her niece, solemnly. 

With a perceptibly crestfallen air Mrs. Swift 
restored the tell-tale servant to its particular 
pocket. After that she went to the farther end 
of the drawing-room and took a small pink en- 
velope from the top of a cherry-wood chiffonier. 

* ' One thing, Kitty Boniface, I know : you 
haven't been at the matin6e ; for here are the 
tickets !" she exclaimed, triumphantly holding 
them aloft. 

Then there was much laughing, explanation, 
and, withal, great good-nature. Mrs. Swift was 
doubtless annoyed, but she was too thoroughly 
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refreshed, both in body and temperament, to re- 
sist the tide of merriment which her somnolent 
lapse had provoked. 

" On the whole, Mrs. Swift, it is fortunate that 
you were not conscious of Miss Boniface's ab- 
sence ; you would have been anxious, perhaps," 
said Kenneth. 

" Oh, no, I shouldn't have been much alarmed ; 
Kitty is able to take care of herself. But I have 
really been very much annoyed. If you had not 
come I should have been dreadfully blue by this 
time." 

" You don't mean that my absence would have 
troubled you ?" interposed her niece. 

" Certainly not, dear. I think I must have been 
roused suddenly. It was the postman's knock, I 
suppose, for just then Mrs. Evans came up with 
two letters. You must not suppose, Mr. Blackie, 
that I was at all put out with you for taking the 
trouble to look after Kitty. It was nothing but 
the postman and the letters." 

Kenneth looked immensely relieved, and Kitty 
kept on laughing as if the ludicrous features of 
the situation were accumulating. 

" One of the notes — the pretty one," continued 
Mrs. Swift, " came from your aunts. Dear me, 
Mr. Blackie, I forgot to say that my annoyance 
came from only one of the notes— the other one. 
Your aunts* note was delightful ; it was an invita- 
tion for dinner to-morrow. It is very nice of 
your aunts, Mr. Blackie." 

* ' I hope that you will find it possible to accept, * ' 
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said Kenneth, delighted, and inwardly recording 
a promise to requite, in some agreeable manner, 
his aunts' remarkable condescension. 

" I shall be only too charmed. I know that I 
may speak for Kitty, too ; she has taken such a 
fancy to your aunts, Mr. Blackie." 

" But, Aunt Georgie, you haven't told us the 
author and purport of the other letter — the dis- 
tressing one," said Miss Boniface, very quickly. 

" Who do you suppose, Kitty ? Volney Trust ! 
And where do you think he is? In Liverpool. 
He writes me that he may be down upon us at 
any moment. Isn't it just too provoking ?" 

Miss Boniface certainly looked vexed. There 
was a hard expression in her face which Kenneth 
did not comprehend. He could understand that 
there was something in the news which was not 
exactly agreeable to her. It made him curious to 
hear a little more about the person who might be 
expected to arrive at any moment. 

** Will he be likely to come to-night ?" he asked. 

"Who can tell?" replied Mrs. Swift, with a 
serious expression in her great eyes. " It seems 
perfectly incredible that he is coming at all. He's 
about the last person I should have expected to 
see in England. I can't understand it at all." 

" I don't know of any particular reason why he 
shouldn't come — if he wants to," said Miss Boni- 
face, rather more severely than seemed to be ab- 
solutely necessary. 

** Well, I don't know, I'm sure, about that," 
said her aunt, meditatively. '* One thing certain, 
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I don't mean to let him interfere with any of our 
plans." 

" I am quite sure that my aunts would be glad 
to have you bring him to-morrow, if he comes," 
suggested Kenneth. 

" Thank you ; I will, if he comes. He is a dis- 
tant relative of ours — of the general's, rather. 
He is a very capable young man, but I didn't 
know that he was coming abroad. I shouldn't 
suppose that he could get away. You see, Mr. 
Blackie, he is paying-teller or something in the 
bank, and I don't see how they can spare him." 

" Mr. Blackie will begin to think that the capa- 
ble young man is a scarce article in America," 
observed Miss Boniface. 

When Kenneth took his leave, and set out on 
his homeward way across the park, it seemed to 
him that Kitty had not recovered her spirits, 
which evidently had been dashed by the sudden 
announcement of Mr. Trust's arrival in England. 

As soon as the door closed upon the young 
Scotchman's retreating figure the ladies exchanged 
glances, Mrs. Swift's fraught with consternation, 
her niece's humorously sympathetic. 

'* What has put it into Volney's head to come 
over here ?" wondered Mrs. Swift. 

' ' Berhaps he wants to see the Abbey — and all 
the other things," suggested Kitty, with an iron- 
ical smile. 

* ' You know better than that, Kitty. You 
know that Volney Trust doesn't care two straws 
for such things. ' ' 
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" He may have acquired a taste for them since 
we saw him ; it's apt to strike one suddenly, you 
know." 

Mrs. Swift looked at her flippant niece re- 
proachfully. 

" Kitty Boniface," she said, sadly, " I don't 
believe that you care at all." 

" I don't see why I should care," Kitty de- 
clared. 

"I do ; we don't want to be bothered with 
him. He will expect to see a good deal of us and 
go out with us. He's just exactly the kind of a 
person to give people ideas — you can't deny 
that." 

** Are you sure, Aunt Georgie, that we are not 
exactly like him in that respect ?" 

** How perfectly absurd !" Mrs. Swift was so 
shocked that Kitty should have made such a 
comparison, even humorously, that she abruptly 
changed the subject. 

** Did you enjoy the concert very much ?" she 
asked. 

Kitty smiled and then looked serious. 

*' I should have enjoyed it better if I hadn't 
done two perfectly outrageous things," she re- 
plied. " I asked Mr. Blackie to take me." 

" Why, Kitty, did you Aave to do that ?" 

" I did it ; or, at least, I made it so easy for 
him that it amounted to the same thing. But that 
wasn't quite as bad as pretending that I didn't 
see him buying the tickets. I made a great point 
of examining the frescoes at the time, you know." 
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" I don't quite understand," said her aunt, who 
was becoming much interested. 

*' He professed to have two tickets, and I 
agreed with him that it would never do to waste 
them by staying away. Of course I knew that it 
was alia fib." 

Mrs. Swift did not speak at once ; she sat with 
her beautiful eyes half closed, and seemed to be 
deliberating. Kitty evidently expected an opinion 
of some kind, for she did not continue her self- 
recrimination. 

" I don't see, Kitty," said Mrs. Swift, at last, 
** I really can't see how you could have done 
better. It would have been refusing to believe in 
Mr. Blackie's veracity. Of course, you are not 
well enough acquainted with him for that." 



V. — ''The Daughter of a Hundred Earls. 
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BURLINGTON ROAD is no longer an ultra- 
fashionable locality. The suggestive square 
of white pasteboard is beginning to be shown in 
drawing-room windows, and the widows of half- 
pay naval officers meet in second-floor fronts to dis- 
cuss neighborhood matters. St. Stephen's Square, 
however, is hard by, and as long as the firm walls 
of that stubborn bit of masonry, St. Stephen's 
Church, hold together, Burlington Road will pre- 
serve its air of heavy respectability. 

The threescore gray houses of Burlington Road 
were bathed in an equally gray mist when the 
cab containing Mrs. Swift's party rolled into its 
seldom-broken quiet. Mrs. Swift herself, a vision 
of wholesomeness, occupied an entire seat in it, 
and her niece sat opposite in close juxtaposition 
to a young gentleman whose appearance was suffi- 
ciently remarkable to merit the careful attention 
of all the eyes that had been roused into instant 
activity by the event of a passing vehicle. This 
)''Oung person was tall, evidently very tall, for his 
long legs were doubled upon themselves in the 
trifling space which remained after the proper 
amplification of Mrs. Swift's drapery had been 
secured, and his head was far too near the top of 
the four-wheeler to escape the suggestion of phys- 
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ical restraint. The last impression would have 
been strengthened by the fact of his carrying 
upon his knees ai> unusually tall and shining hat, 
the present wearing of which was entirely out of 
question, since it would have required an opening 
in the carriage roof, upon which it might have 
rested like a well-blackened chimney-pot. 

For many reasons other than his unusual stature 
Mr. Volney Trust's appearance was striking and 
unconventional ; and yet the point of difference 
did not consist so much in a direct departure from 
the general evidences of masculinity with which 
the male contingent of civilization invests itself, as 
in a well-defined disposition of nature to place 
him outside the conditions which impose conven- 
tionality upon other men. He was fashionably 
dressed in a Prince Albert coat of dark olive 
cloth, his close-fitting trousers were of a shade of 
drab much affected by gentlemen of quiet tastes, 
and his long, narrow feet were shod in a pair of 
patent-leather Oxford ties. Mrs. Swift, who was 
particularly attentive to such minutiae, had ob- 
served that his half -hose were drab also, and 
clocked in a new stitch with scarlet silk. The 
sole hint of a tendency toward exuberance of style 
which escaped him was the wearing of a double 
watch-chain that fell in heavy festoons across his 
vest-front, bearing suspended certain jewelled and 
mystic" devices the lawful possession of which is 
understood to indicate a considerable advance into 
the well-guarded arcana of more than one frater- 
nity. His face was long, strong-featured, and 
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sallow ; his eyes were small, black, and keen ; his 
hair was straight and black, and a scant growth 
of it added a little to the prominence of his upper 
lip, but failed to do much toward the modification 
of a well-developed nose. His characteristic ex- 
pression was an air of amused shrewdness, and it 
was equally plain that he had an immense capacity 
for absorbing whatever was going on in the world 
that could stimulate mental receptivity. O wing to 
the limited space which was assigned to his drab- 
enveloped legs, he must have been far from com- 
fortable, but no sign of impatience appeared in 
his frank and engaging countenance. Since they 
had entered the cab at Kensington Gore he had 
not for a moment shown any abatement of interest 
in the surroundings. Even the cheerless fog 
which veiled the London streets seemed power- 
less to check his decent enthusiasm. He was con- 
tinually thrusting his uncovered head out of the 
cab-window, which he had lowered, and drawing 
it in again with some pertinent observation on 
what he had discovered in spite of the fog. He 
made most of the conversation. From the begin- 
ning Mrs. Swift had given herself unreservedly 
up to the problem of preserving inviolate the prop- 
er outlines of her drapery. Miss Boniface did 
not seem inclined to enter into the discussion of 
matters with her accustomed energy, and only 
now and then contributed a listless monosyllable. 
Presently, however, she roused herself, and with 
rather a sinister look at Mr. Trust, who was yield- 
ing a slightly boisterous homage to the charm of 
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a certain shop-window in Westboume Grove, 
through which they were passing, she asked, 

" Were you sea-sick, Volney ?" 

" Well," confessed the young man, with a more 
or less sheepish look and a rapid fingering of the 
talismans on his watch-chain, " I was rather 
qualmish for a day or two. Why do you ask ?" 

*' Oh, I hadn't any particular object. I was 
just thinking —and, I suppose, I was a little curi- 
ous," replied the young woman, upon whose 
dainty face a look of unmistakable satisfaction 
serenely rested. 

A curious expression of mingled discomfort and 
regret showed for a brief moment in the young 
man's face, but he seemed to rid himself of it 
without much effort. 

** It's very fortunate that you know the Misses 
Geddes's number," he observed ; ** otherwise I 
don't see how it would be possible to tell one of 
these houses from another. They seem to me to 
be exactly alike. I don't see how the people man- 
age to avoid mistaking them." 

"Instinct," suggested Miss Boniface, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Mr. Trust was not at all crushed. " There's a 
pot of red gilly-flowers on a window-sill ; that's 
one distinguishing feature," he said, with a good- 
natured laugh. 

"And that's the Misses Geddes's — No. 51," 
said Mrs. Swift, beginning to adjust her skirts for 
the coming trial of the descent from the cab. 

The Misses Geddes received Mr. Trust with as 
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much graciousness as if he had been the special 
inspiration of their hospitality, instead of an ad- 
ventitious outgrowth. Miss Jessie felt that there 
was a decided advantage in obtaining another 
witness to the perfect domestic detail of a well- 
kept London establishment ; and Miss Geddes 
was always ready to welcome a young person for 
his own sake. Kenneth met the Americans at the 
door, and was immediately made acquainted with 
the tall young gentleman who had fulfilled his in- 
tention of coming from Liverpool to join Mrs. 
Swift and her niece. 

On entering the somewhat pretentious hall of 
the Misses Geddes's house, Mr. Trust's habit of 
observation suffered no distraction. It was, of 
course, dimly lighted, and correspondingly 
gloomy. The wood-work, of which there was a 
great deal, was brought up to the highest possible 
degree of polish. The drawing-room was much 
better, for it was made cheerful by the ruddy 
glow of a bright sea-coal fire, and wax-lights were 
burning in the shining brass sconces. The furni- 
ture was sombre, and in the angular fashion of the 
last generation, but the carpet was soft in texture 
and mysterious in design. Mr. Trust did not fail 
to be impressed with the fact that here, too, polish 
seemed to be an essential feature. 

The Misses Geddes had invited other guests, 
all of whom were awaiting with well-bred im- 
patience the arrival of the foreigners. At one 
side of the fire — in what might be termed a rheu- 
matic attitude — sat Mr. Bentinck, stretching out 
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his thin fingers to catch some part of the grate- 
ful warmth. Opposite him, an elderly lady, very 
angular in outline and red in the face, with a lofty 
forehead overshadowed by a double row of stiff, 
snow-white curls, sat bolt upright in a straight- 
back chair. A little spasm of delighted awe 
passed over Mrs. Swift when she realized that she 
was being presented to Lady Mary Duff-Gordon. 
The old Scotchwoman stared at the dazzling 
creature who was breathing the most graceful 
recognition of the honor of meeting an un- 
doubted earl's daughter as if she were being 
shown an eighth addition to the world's wonders. 

" Ye may gie me the name ower again, Jess," 
she said to the younger Miss Geddes, who was 
doing the initiatory honors. *' Your v'ice is so 
crackit wi' shoutin' at puir Meg that I didna hear 
ye richt." 

" I said Mrs. Swift ^ Lady Mary Duff- Gordon," 
repeated Miss Jessie, with great dignity ; *' and I 
was not observing that my v'ice was ower puny." 

" Who will the ithers be, then ?" demanded the 
lady, evidently acquitting herself of having done 
her duty toward the brilliant Mrs. Swift. *' The 
lassie's a fine, sprightly body." 

Miss Jessie hastened to present Kitty, who, 
having overheard the old gentlewoman's last re- 
mark, was blushing furiously, and Volney Trust, 
whose expressive countenance was a ludicrous 
mixture of complacency and amusement. 

** Take the lad o'er to the Cawmill girls, and 
leave the lassie wi' me, Jess," commanded her 
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ladyship. *' And mind ye, young gentleman, that 
the Cawmill lassies will not be talking ye into the 
kirkyard, for rare talkers are the Cawmills." 

The great lady drew a low seat close up beside 
her own chair and invited Kitty to occupy it ; 
then she adjusted a pair of steel-bowed spectacles, 
which she found after a prolonged and doubtful 
search in her various bags and pockets, and pro- 
ceeded to subject the uncomfortable young 
woman to a thorough inspection. Kitty kept 
wondering, in the mean time, how she should 
manage to comprehend the noble lady's broad 
ScQtch when she should begin the conversation — 
as she certainly would after she had satisfied her 
curiosity. She trembled in view of the coming 
diflBculties, and could not help wishing that some 
way of escape might come to her. 

" I fancy, my dear, that you are thinking me a 
rude old woman to be staring at you for so long," 
said Lady Duff-Gordon, in fairly idiomatic Eng- 
lish. '* Do you know. Miss Boniface, that I am 
awfully fond of young people ? I haven't the 
least patience with persons of my own years ; but 
I can forgive anything in a youngster. I am 
almost coming to blows with Jess Geddes, but I 
never think of having a quarrel with young 
Blackie. Now, I know, there are young people 
and young people ; but I will take my chances 
among them." 

It did not seem to Kitty that she could be expect- 
ed to say anything ; she began to be reassured, 
however, and lost her dread of the situation. 
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" I knew the very minute that I set eyes on 
you, my dear, that I had not seen the like of you 
in ages — a hundred years at the very least," con- 
tinued her ladyship. " Oh, I fancy that we shall 
be great friends presently. I hope that you do 
not mind an old creature's admiration ?" 

At this the blood rushed back into Kitty's 
cheeks, and she looked as startled as if she had 
received a declaration of quite another kind. 

" Oh, Lady Duff- Gordon," she stammered, 
faintly, " you are very, very kind !" 

** So I am, my dear — to myself. Haven't I, 
like a hungry ogress, just, reached out my arms 
and gathered you in, while yonder young Blackie 
sits grinding his teeth and wishing me all kinds 
of speedy disaster? Never you mind, Maister 
Kenneth," she continued, with a gleam in her eyes 
and a triumphant nod in the direction of the 
young Scotchman, who was sitting alone upon 
a sofa with a plainly discomfited air in his hand- 
some face; "I have secured the prize, and I 
mean to hold on to her for the present. The fact 
is, my dear, I was beginning to grow desperate 
over the antiquated nonsense of our good friend, 
James Bentinck. Ah, look at him now ! He is 
in his element. He is that dandified and airy that 
he reminds me of a peacock — or a Frenchman, 
^just ! He has forgotten his rheumatic twinges, 
and, I declare, I do not wonder at it !" 

Kitty looked, and saw nothing peculiar. Mr. 
Bentinck, with a good deal of the grace and 
agility of a far younger man, was conducting her 
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aunt to a more comfortable seat ; she could not 
comprehend the reason why Lady DuflF-Gordon 
should make so much of such an ordinary circum- 
stance. 

" Such a society creature ! It is truly dreadful 
for a man of his age !" continued the grand dame, 
maliciously. " I will wager a guinea — poor as I 
am — that his lumbago is torturing his back into — 
piecemeal ! 1 dare say that he would give a 
pretty penny for the privilege of exchanging a few 
of those engaging smiles for good, substantial 
groans." 

She laughed grimly, as if the contemplation of 
the old barrister's martyrdom in the cause of 
etiquette afforded her the most unqualified 
pleasure. Then she turned suddenly to Kitty and 
asked, 

" Is madame your aunt, or only the wife of 
your uncle?" 

" Oh, Lady Duff-Gordon, she's my actual aunt ; 
she was a Van Dam !" 

*• But, my dear, you are not a Van — " 

Her ladyship hesitated and coughed slightly, 
as if she scented an odor of profanity in the 
final half of that honorable Knickerbocker patro- 
nymic. 

"No, but mamma is — that is, she was," ex- 
plained Kitty, laughing. 

' * Ah, I see. And the young gentleman — he 
will be your cousin, I think ?* ' 

'• Mr. Trust ? Oh, no. Lady Duff-Gordon, Mr. 
Trust is no relation whatever. Mr. Trust is in 
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the bank. I don't see how he could be spared to 
take such a long vacation ! Aunt Georgie can't 
understand it." 

" Perhaps he is combining business with pleas- 
ure. I am told that Americans often do that," 
suggested her ladyship. 

I hardly think so," said Kitty. 
Dear me ! I hope that the lad is not one of 
those shocking creatures — a Fenian !" cried the 
old lady, wickedly. 

*' If you don't care, Lady DufiF-Gordon, I 
should like to tell him that you suspect him of 
being a Fenian," said the young lady, merrily. 

'* Mind that you do nothing of the kind, my 
dear," warned her ladyship. *' I cannot under- 
stand why the young man should not go for a 
vacation ; he needs one, no doubt. He probably 
deserves an outing." 

** Possibly," admitted Kitty, ingenuously. " I 
only wish that it could have been papa ; he surely 
needs a vacation." 

*' I dare say he could manage it df he chose ; 
Americans seem to go whenever and wherever 
they take the fancy." 

" But, Lady Dilff-Gordon, it would be entirely 
out of the question for papa to go ; he is only a 
bank clerk, and, besides, there are so many of us 
at home. Think of six girls !" 

** Six of you ! Six bonnie lassies to be provided 
with husbands !" 

"It's more a question of bread and butter, Lady 
Duff-Gordon." 
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' ' Well, my dear, I should not feel it to be a 
hardship to have six of you," declared the old 
Scotchwoman, with a benevolent smile. 

*' Oh, you can't imagine what a trial it would 
be !" laughed Kitty, touched by her ladyship's 
evident sincerity. 

The old lady continued to gaze at her fondly. 
There was a softer look in her sharp eyes, and 
she sighed. 

*' You are very like Meg Geddes — at your age," 
she said, reflectively ; ** only a deal bonnier, for 
poor Meg had a cast in her eye — her left eye, I 
think." 

** Have you no children. Lady Duff-Gordon?" 
asked Kitty, compassionately. 

" Not a chick — and for the very best of reasons : 
I have never married. I intend to make young 
Blackie my heir, if he does not turn out to be a 
rogue — as I fear he intends doing." 

Oh, I hope not ! He seems to be so — so — " 
So what— do you say ?" demanded her lady- 
ship, sharply. 

'*So gentlemanly — and obliging," finished 
Kitty, with a gasp. 

*' He is certainly all of that, 'and he is a brave- 
lookitig lad ; but Sir Archie, at Kenneth's age, 
was a bonnier. I am waiting to see if the blight 
will be hereditary. I have firmly set my foot 
against dying until I shall be satisfied on this 
point. I do not mean to contribute my two hun- 
dred a year toward the perpetuation of the Blackie 
capacity for flying the pale of respectability !" 
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At this frank avowal Kitty was greatly dis- 
tressed, and hardly knew how to act. 

' ' Not but that his foolish aunts will put him in 
the way of carrying out the family propensity," 
continued the old gentlewoman. ** They have 
purses without bottom ; the jingle in them never 
grows silent for the want of sixpences. Their 
grandfather was in trade — dug coals from the 
bowels of the earth, or something of the sort, 
and did not carry them to Newcastle. My own 
poor grandparent, in the mean time, was turn- 
ing his forests into moors, and himself into a 
vagabond. ' * 

Before the conclusion of this suggestive bit of 
family history Kitty was in a sad state of mental 
flurry. How much pleasanter, she reflected, it 
would all be if only Lady Duff-Gordon would not 
lapse into these trying confidences ! Lady Mary, 
however, had said as much as she considered it to 
be her duty to say concerning the Blackie temper- 
ament ; so she set out at full tilt in another direc- 
tion. 

** Kenneth is a fine fellow — an excellent lad,** she 
said, warmly. ** I dare say that his Auntie Jess 
will be making a bishop of him one of these fine 
days. I must find out how the rogue is liking the 
idea. Let us have him over directly.*' 

Nothing loath, Kenneth very quickly responded 
to her encouraging beck. He came, and stood 
leaning against the chimney-piece prepared to 
undergo the inevitable examination. 

*• I have been telling Miss Boniface how it is 
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expected that you are going to do great things 
for the advancement of the hierarchy, ' ' said Lady 
Mary, dryly. '* It was rather necessary, you 
know ; in the years to come she will not be re- 
proaching herself for having encouraged you in 
any kind of levity." 

** But, Lady Mary, haven't you heard ? I have 
been making new plans," said the young Scotch- 
man, in the best of humor. 

" Have you fallen prey to the fascination of a 
guardsman's outfit ? Have you really decided to 
go in for the army ?" 

•* Yes, Lady Mary, I have had a stroke of 
patriotism — quite lately." 

'* How recently, might I be asking?" 

" About a quarter of an hour." 

** How blood-curdling I" she croaked. *' It 
will be a shocking blow to poor Meg. Of course 
you will be ordered out to the Antipodes ; there 
you will become jaundiced, and very likely marry 
a heathen." 

" Quite possibly," agreed Kenneth, indiffer- 
ently. 

' ' But tell me, laddie, how does it happen that 
you are making up your mind to it so suddenly ? 
I was thinking, as you sat so quietly by yourself 
on yon sofa, that you were getting an out-and-out 
spiritual look. I was saying — not to Miss Boni- 
face, but to myself — ' Really, the lad is going to 
make up very sweetly in one of those pretty lace 
surplices that our fashionable parsons are wear- 
ing. ' Dear me ! they are so pretty, those sur- 
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plices, that I am ready to groan that I cannot be 
wearing one of them myself !" 

** I can't well account for the suddenness of it, 
Lady Mary," said Kenneth, with mock ingenuous- 
ness. " I was sitting quietly, when, all at once, I 
was taken with the desire of going away and 
getting myself shot !" 

Lady DufiF-Gordon laughed long and heartily. 
Kitty laughed also, and began to hope that the 
affair might not turn out as seriously as she had 
feared. 

'* I like that ; it amuses me to see you so desper- 
ate," declared her ladyship, in great glee. ** It 
actually reminds me of something that I was for- 
getting long, long ago." 

" I dare say that Miss Boniface will enjoy hear- 
ing what it is. Lady Mary. Don't hesitate on 
account of my feelings," he said, heroically. 

" Then! will not. I was reminded of ^funcion 
in the bull-ring of Seville at which I was present 
ages ago. The poor victim was a sorry little 
beast without a spark of courage ; so they sent in 
three or four smartly dressed fellows to stimulate 
him by flourishing their scarlet cloaks about his 
head — the chulosy you know." 

" And do I remind you. Lady Mary, of one of 
those lively gentlemen ?" 

*' Not in the least, my good lad ; your likeness 
in the affair is far too obvious to be mistaken." 

Young Blackie must have become accustomed 
to Lady Duff-Gordon's aptitude for simile ; at any 
rate, he did not seem at all offended or even an- 
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noyed. Kitty glanced furtively at him, and was 
astonished to see that he did not, at least, change 
color ; it seemed to her that he ought, almost, to 
show that much disapproval of her dreadful lady- 
ship's conduct. On the contrary, he appeared to 
be amused ; he was smiling, and Kitty resented 
it ; she believed that she would have liked him to 
look severe, or, better still, wounded. For her 
own part, she was a good deal shocked, but not 
amused. She wondered — ^and grew red and in- 
dignant for her pains — if she should ever become 
so well acquainted with the lady of Duff-Gordon 
as to make it possible for her to be made the butt 
of such barefaced ridicule ! 

The keen old Scotchwoman divined the rebel- 
lious drift of the girl's emotions ; she reached out 
a wrinkled, jewelled hand and laid it gently upon 
Kitty's smooth hair. 

'• My dear," she said, very sweetly, " you need 
not be taking to heart my assault upon Maister 
Kenneth. Long experience has made him proof 
against my loud-sounding words ; it is like dis- 
charging a catapult loaded with thistle-down 
against a castle wall. Besides, I am going to re- 
ward him now ; he knows that I can be generous 
when I choose ; I am going to take myself off and 
leave him in your company." 

Miss Boniface offered a polite protest, but Lady 
Mary rose with some difficulty, and declared her 
intention of going over to relieve Mrs. Swift of 
the burden of Mr. Bentinck's attentions. 

" I do not mean to permit your aunt to carry 
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back with her such an impression of our insulax 
capacity for monopoly," she said, as she went. 

Mr. Bentinck, at that precise moment, was en- 
gaged in a spirited refutation of the charge of 
obscurity of style which had been urged (not by 
Mrs. Swift) against his favorite poet. He was 
maintaining, with considerable warmth, that a 
certain obscurity belongs to poetry, but he was 
by no means so lost to outside impressions as to 
overlook the approach of Lady Duff-Gordon. 
Mrs. Swift had been bringing to bear all her tact 
upon the problem of preserving an appearance of 
intelligent interest. It was an effort which had 
given her no little uneasiness, and she felt a great 
increase of personal comfort when she realized 
that Lady Mary's movements were directed 
toward them. 

Her ladyship seated herself rather gingerly 
upon the sofa (Mrs. Swift, by a charmingly-man- 
aged indrawing of her drapery, having made it 
possible), but she did not begin immediately to 
talk. She effected a leisurely readjustment of her 
spectacles, and permitted her admiring glances 
to rest upon the intricate attractiveness of the 
American lady's gown. Mr. Bentinck, who had 
risen at the great lady's approach, improved his 
opportunity by getting back to the comfort of the 
open fire. 

Mrs. Swift was debating within herself the pro- 
priety of beginning the conversation when her 
ladyship broke the awkward silence with a long- 
drawn sigh. S" 
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"It is just delicious !" she said. "It is just 
marvellous how those Frenchmen take to it — like 
a duckling to the water ! I have not seen its 
equal, ma'am !" 

" Do you mean this dress, Lady Quff-Gordon ?" 
asked Mrs. Swift, in a delighted flutter. " It was 
made at home — in my own house. I designed it 
myself. I am so glad that you like it ! Oh, if 
you only knew the agony I suffered for fear that 
folding and packing might crease it ! Some fab- 
rics do crease so. But this came out beautifully." 

** I should think it had come out beautifully," 
admitted her ladyship, with an emphatic nOd of 
her white head. ** Do you know, ma'am, I have 
been wondering all my life long how I should 
look and feel in a decent gown ?" 

" Oh, Lady Duff-Gordon—" began Mrs. Swift, 
deprecatingly. 

** Itis a gospel truth, ma'am. It is a memo- 
rable occasion — quite a family affair — when I have 
a new gown. I always send out and have in a 
piper to celebrate the event." 

" Oh, I am sure — " protested Mrs. Swift. 

" You may be sure that it is only on account of 
my bitter poverty ; it is not that I was not born 
with a longing for all kinds of finery. Whenever 
Meg Geddes has a fine new nosegay for her cap I 
am sick, just, with envy. If I were a good deal 
younger I should be going out to the Colonies, or 
the States, in search of my fortune. Your niece 
is very charming, ma'am. The young man will 
be your nephew, I think?" 
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*' Mr. Trust is distantly connected with my hus- 
band's family. Lady Duff-Gordon. It's a very 
remote connection — so distant that I don't pretend 
to trace it. ' ' 

" He is the best-dressed person I have seen for 
a century — except yourself, ma'am." 

" Volney does dress well ; he always has taken 
extra pains to look well. I am afraid he is just a 
little extravagant in that way. I think he has 
been advised upon the subject once or twice. I 
think I remonstrated with him about his neck- 
wear — coming out in such profusion, you know." 

*' He might be doing many a worse thing 
than tying a neckerchief," quoth her ladyship, 
grimly. 

•* He doesn't seem to have profited by my ad- 
vice," continued Mrs. Swift, with a glance at the 
subject of her remarks, w^ho seemed to be making 
a decided impression on the vivacious Misses 
Campbell. '* He must be spending a good deal 
of money these days." 

•* Cannot he afford it, ma'am ?" 

"Well, he can afford \t pretty well. He must 
be getting a good salary, and he has only himself 
to look after. I should say that he is getting con- 
siderably more than Kitty's father — and he has 
such a family to do for. Poor man, I'm afraid it 
isn't always smooth sailing for him ! Volney is a 
very competent young gentleman ; I don't see 
how they can spare him from the bank. We 
didn't dream of seeing him here." 

" Is he fond of Miss Boniface ?" 
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Mrs. Swift laughed rather uneasily, and then 
grew serious. 

" I half suspect hiifi of something of the kind," 
she replied. 

" He would be a curious creature not to be fond 
of her !" 

" I know that I am fond of her — very !" de- 
clared Mrs. Swift, warmly. " And so is my hus- 
band." Then she added, pathetically, ** I have 
no child of my own." 

Lady DufiF-Gordon nodded as if she fully under- 
stood how fortunate for Kitty such a circumstance 
was likely to prove to be. 

There is no telling to what length this interest- 
ing conversation might have been carried had not 
dinner been announced. As it was, Mrs. Swift 
felt that she had accomplished wonders in the way 
of establishing an intimacy with the last female 
representative of the house of DufiF-Gordon. 



VI. — Post Ccena. 

AFTER dinner, still befriended by that not too 
subtle fortune which arranges such matters 
to the satisfaction of those most concerned, Ken- 
neth and Kitty were together again. 

" You haven't told me yet, Mr. Blackie, how 
your aunts received the account of the morning 
concert," Kitty was saying, earnestly. 

" What a shocking omission on my part !" Ken- 
neth cried, in mock consternation. 

'• Weren't they shocked ? I should think that 
they must have been. The idea of compelling, 
actually compelling, you to take me, just because 
I couldn't think of wasting the tickets ! 1 didn't 
realize how dreadful it was until I was telling 
Aunt Georgie." 

" So you told Mrs. Swift about — the tickets ?" 

*• Yes, I told her everything. Now, Mr. 
Blackie, you must promise never to do such a 
thing again," she said, with a solemn look into 
bis smiling face. 

" Well, then, I won't — if you wish it," he prom- 
ised. 

"But you mustn't, whether I wish it or not ! 
I mustn't have everything I want, especially if 
it has to be gratified by means of a — of a fic- 
tion !" 
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The young Scotchman looked conscious, and 
blushed deeply. 

** It's very charitable of you to put it so mildly," 
he laughed. 

'* I should like to make it as mild as possible — 
for my own sake," she confessed, with a penitent 
sigh. 

" You can't imagine. Miss Boniface, how grate- 
ful I felt — that you did not turn and unmask me." 

" It is nice to have somebody step in and share 
the responsibility of a wrong thing, but it doesn't 
improve the moral situation. I have been trying 
to reproach myself for enjoying the concert so 
much." 

** Oh, I hope it isn't necessary to do that !" ex- 
claimed Kenneth, beginning to feel very uncom- 
fortable. 

" I haven't succeeded in exciting much real 
contrition," she admitted. "You haven't told 
me, Mr. Blackie, how your aunts took it." 

"Do you observe any change in them? Do 
they appear to have undergone any severe shock 
since Mr. Bentinck's dinner?" returned Kenneth, 
evasively. 

"But do you find them changed?" persisted 
Kitty. " I don't know them well enough to feel 
certain about it. For all I know to the contrary, 
they may be thinking all kinds of severe things 
about me. Do you see any difference in them, 
Mr. Blackie?" 

" Well, Miss Boniface, to be entirely candid, I 
fancy that 1 do," he answered, hesitatingly. 
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" I thought SO !*' exclaimed Kitty, trium- 
phantly. '* Tell me what it is, please." 

" I fancy — but I may be mistaken, you know — 
that my Aunt Meg's cap is a trifle more awry 
than usual. And shouldn't you say that my Aunt 
Jess's mitts are odd sizes ? I should say that the 
left one is a half-inch longer than the other." 

" Oh, Mr. Blackie !" she cried, reproachfully. 
** I don't believe you told them a word about it !" 

" No, I did not," confessed Kenneth. " To 
tell you the truth, I haven't been able to make up 
my mind that it is necessary to tell them." 

"Dear me! What shall I do?" wondered 
Kitty, with a very neat assumption of distress, 
both in looks and tone. '* I suppose I shall be 
obliged to tell upon myself. Perhaps, though, 
I'd better write to them after I go home to 
America." 

" But won't Mrs. Swift—" 

" Certainly she will. I had forgotten that Aunt 
Georg^e knows it. She will be almost certain to 
tell it. She is talking with Miss Jessie now, and 
I shouldn't wonder if she were telling her all 
about it ; she looks exactly as if she were telling 
something about me. Don't you think your aunt 
looks dreadfully shocked ? Oh, I guess I'd better 
go over to them and try to make it as light as I 
can ! There's no telling what kind of an impres- 
sion Aunt Georgie will give Miss Jessie." 

'• But, my dear Miss Boniface, I really can't," 
objected young Blackie, alarmed lest he should 
be deprived of her company. ** I really can't 
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think of consenting to such a way out of it. You 
admit, don't )'Ou, that I have the right to dissent ? 
I am an interested person, you know ; I must see 
to it that I am not put in jeopardy." 

"Very well, then, Mr. Blackie," said Kitt)% 
resolutely. " You must bear witness that I've 
offered to sacrifice — both of us ! Were you really 
in earnest about — about going into the army ?" 

" Certainly, I meant it. I should like it im- 
mensely !" 

" Isn't it rather an — an inactive life ?" hazarded 
Kitty. 

" Just at the present it is a lazy kind of an exist- 
ence ; fighting seems to have gone out of fashion. 
But I can stand a good deal of inactivity." 

"Really? I thought that college-bred young 
gentlemen were forever sighing for something to 
make them weary. I suppose there must be an 
element of adventure in joining the army. Lady 
Duff-Gordon's warning about being sent to India 
and becoming jaundiced must have encouraged 
you. Living in barracks must be a dreadfully 
monotonous life ; I should prefer the jungles." 

*' Oh, I don't know, Miss Boniface. There are 
always a good many things happening in barracks 
— a lot of dinners and balls, you know. ' ' 

" You might eat the dinners if you were a 
bishop. ' ' 

" But I might not dance at the balls. Aren't 
you fond of dancing, Miss Boniface ?" 

" I like dancing better than looking at the 
others," she confessed. 
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•* I agree with you ; it is something that must 
be participated in, not merely seen." 

" Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. Blackie, 
that the people who are so bitter against dancing 
are folks that have only seen ?' * 

** I had not thought of it ; but it's a capital 
idea," replied Kenneth, laughing. ** I mean to 
use it against my Aunt Jess ; she is unable to find 
words to express her horror of dancing." 

'* But you mustn't name me as the author of it ; 
now that I think of it, I don't believe it could 
have been original. Isn't it too provoking? 
That's almost always the way with my brilliant 
flights ; just as I am getting ready to congratulate 
myself on being not so stupid after all, I realize, 
all at once, that I am making a great show of 
somebody else's wisdom." 

"Ah, well, it really doesn't matter; all the 
good things have been said long ago," consoled 
Kenneth. Then he abruptly asked, ** Is Mr. Trust 
fond of dancing ?" 

She opened her eyes to their fullest extent and 
looked at him wonderingly. 

** Mr. Trust ? I don't seem to remember that 

he ever danced at all. But he may have taken it 

• up since we went out to Tenerifle. He seems to 

have perfected himself in several things during 

our absence." 

" For instance?" queried Kenneth, bravely. 

The wide-open eyes sparkled. It was evident 
that Kenneth's sudden deflection of the conversa- 
tion had not annoyed her. 
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** I don't remember that he used to wear 
patent-leather shoes, ' ' she replied. 

** He is certainly an exceedingly well-dressed 
person," admitted Kenneth. 

'* Yes, Mr. Trust has always cared a good deal 
for fine clothes. His judgment — in such matters 
— is simply wonderful. That is the reason, I sup- 
pose, that he is so fond of Aunt Georgie ; they 
are very congenial in opinions about shades and 
combinations." 

" I shouldn't fancy that they were at all alike — 
in most ways." 

" Oh, no," laughed Kitty, " they are as differ- 
ent as can be ; they don't agree in anything else. 
You mustn't suppose that Aunt Georgie neglects 
to reprove him for his extravagance." 

" I dare say that you must have seen a good 
deal of Mr. Trust." 

** Oh, yes, indeed ; ever and ever so much. In 
fact, I don't remember when it was that I haven't 
known him ; he lived at our house for a long 
time. He was only a messenger-boy at the bank 
then. Oh, you can't imagine what a queer-look- 
ing boy he was in those days !" 

The retrospection seemed to afford her such in- 
tense amusement that she found it difficult to pro- 
ceed. 

'* Such a tall, lank, and melancholy boy !" she 
choked. " I wish you could have seen him, Mr. 
Blackie. He was every bit as tall as he is now. 
I don't remember that he was ever any shorter." 

Kenneth, too, was enjoying it. 
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** We were school-mates for a little while, and 
he used to fight my battles and avenge my 
vrrongs. You would be astonished, Mr. Blackie, 
to know how many wrongs there were to be 
avenged !*' 

** I dare say he didn't mind that ; he probably 
felt that he was a lucky dog," said Kenneth, 
moodily. 

** Lucky — ^how do you mean, Mr. Blackie?" 
asked Miss Boniface, looking him directly in the 
face. 

•* In being permitted to be your knight," ex- 
plained the young Scotchman, blushing .0 the 
roots of his hair. 

** Of course. How stupid of me not to know !" 
said the young woman, in the most matter-of-fact 
way. *• He must have received a good many 

blows, but I don't believe he cared then H 

was very generous and self-denying in those days • 
and I used to impose upon him shamefully I * 
member one thing that was absolutely heroic '•*^^" 

She stopped a moment to see if her H t 
looked sufficiently expectant, and then c . ^^^ 
her reminiscences. ^^^inue<l 

•• It was all about an immense piece nf • 
bread which was to be his luncheon t ^^^^^^ 
it, of course. He was very huno-rv' ^^^^t^d 
everything he had to eat. Aftt/' ^^ ^^ w^, 



silent struggle he gave it to me wfu^ ^^^lenv, 
I shall never forget how his lint^J ,^^^t a worri' 
red his face turned. WquM ^^^^ed, and K 
Blackie, .ha. . haven, C'a^^" t«C mJ 



^^ conquer 
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appetite for gingerbread to this day ? I can't 
pass by a cake-woman's stand without a long, 
lingering look/' 

Before Kenneth could take the opportunity (as 
she seemed to expect him to do) to convince her 
that a well-preserved fondness for gingerbread 
was something not absolutely demanding reforma- 
tion, her ladyship of Duff-Gordon rejoined them. 
Kenneth was obliged to rise and offer her his seat, 
which he did with an inward protest ; then he 
stood against the back of her chair and looked as 
if everything enjoyable had departed. 

'* What are you discussing, my good young 
people?" began Lady^ Duff-Gordon. "Do not 
have the assurance to deny that you were saying 
unkind things of me, because my ears have been 
tingling away (an always faithful evidence, mind 
you !) all the while that James Bentinck has been 
pouring into them a lot of politics. You may be 
sure that I came to you as quickly as I could. 
Come, now, laddie, make a clean breast of it." 

** We were upon the abstruse subject of ginger- 
bread when your ladyship joined us," said Ken- 
neth, spitefully. 

'* Dear me, I hope that you were not disagree- 
ing !" returned her ladyship, anxiously. *' You 
are both far too young to entertain diverse 
opinions on a subject so vital to the interests of 
humanity." 

•* I think we agree pretty well. Lady Duff- 
Gordon," said Kitty, with a reproving glance at 
Kenneth. 
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** Very well, then, I shall be giving you nothing 
else when you come into Banffshire to visit me. 
I am delighted that your fancy is so inexpensive. 
It makes me quite in love with an idea that has 
been haunting me for the last half-hour — to im- 
portune my brother to invite Mrs. Swift to visit 
him at Dufferlie." 

** Has his lordship returned to Scotland ?" asked 
young Blackie, in a tone of surprise. 

" He has not been out of it," replied her lady- 
ship, with a grim smile. 

** But, Lady Mary, I certainly saw in the news- 
papers an announcement of his departure for 
Wallachia." 

** And where could the poor man be finding 
money to carry him into Wallachia? Tell me 
that, Kenneth Blackie?*' 

** Very strange ; I certainly read it," persisted 
Kenneth, stoutly. 

*' Some other Wandering Jew with more money 
and of the same name." 

** But the name was given in full : Angus Mal- 
colm Gordon^ Earl of Dufferlie, Laird of Kinellen, 
Master of Inverney,** declared Kenneth, with some 
feeling. 

*• And did they take the liberty of omitting 
Marquis d'Ol^ron f demanded her ladyship, indig- 
nantly. 

* * I am almost afraid that they omitted it ; yes, 
I am certain they did." 

•• Then I am very glad that I sent them wool- 
gathering, if they were that stupid !" 
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The young people were as astonished at the 
mysterious possibilities of Lady Duff-Gordon's 
words as they were startled by her vehemence. 
She saw them exchanging looks of dismay, and 
the sight seemed to calm her indignation and ex- 
cite her hilarity. 

** I came over here to confess both of you/' 
she laughed, "and here I am on the penitent's 
side of the confessional. Ah, well, be it so ; let 
ray fault serve you as a warning against literary 
young men. The mischief was done at Mrs. 
Mopsie's ball. Early in the evening Mrs. Mopsie 
herself brought to me, with a great flourish, mind 
you, a cadaverous young man, whom she pre- 
sented as Mr. I will call him Mr. So-and-So, 

of the Court Censor. He kept by me almost the 
entire night, and a most disagreeable creature I 
found him to be. He was that inquisitive and 
impertinent that I was bored to the verge of dis- 
traction. He quizzed me unmercifully in matters 
pertaining to the family, and, to crown all, I saw 
the rascal making notes of my replies. You may 
be sure that I was sufficiently enraged at this. 
* Very well, my fine fellow,* I thought, * if this is 
your scheme, I am in duty bound to make it in- 
teresting.' His lordship's journey to Wallachia 
was a part of my revenge ; for the remainder, I 
advise you to consult the forthcoming numbers ot 
the Court Censor. Do you not think, Miss Boni- 
face, that I was justified in making an example ot 
the rogue?" 

The directness of her ladyship's question, in- 
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volving, as it did, a speedy moral decision, was 
not calculated to restore to Kitty her equanimity. 

'* I don't know exactly,** she stammered ; '* I 
know, Lady Duff-Gordon, that some of those re- 
porters are perfectly dreadful. One day three of 
them called to get a description of a dress which 
Aunt Georgie was going to wear at the Fore- 
fathers' Ball." 

" I dare say that Mrs. Swift sent the creatures 
about their business ?" said her ladyship, sympa- 
thetically. 

** Oh, no, she didn't do that ; she is very 
patient ; she gave them the description, but she 
insisted on having proofs sent from the office so 
that she could be certain that there were no mis- 
takes. Newspapers are apt to get things dread- 
fully mixed. So, in the end, you see, she made 
them as much trouble as they made her." 

** A noble means of obtaining satisfaction !" 
quoth Lady Mary, dryly. ** I should like, above 
all things, to have you at Dufferlie for a fortnight. 
If his lordship is able to let the shooting and fish- 
ing he could manage to give you a bed and bone." 

** But, my dear Lady Duff- Gordon," said Kitty, 
quite overcome, " I don't suppose that Aunt 
Georgie will stay very long. I think that uncle 
is getting impatient ; we have been away for 
seven months. You are so kind !" 

" I mean to ask her ; and what do you say to 
Mr. Trust?" persisted Lady Duff-Gordon. 

" I am sure that he can't remain so long," re- 
plied Kitty, positively. " I really can't under- 
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stand how it is that he has come at all. It puzzles 
me — that is, it puzzles us a good deal." 

" Why do not you ask him ?'* inquired her lady- 
ship, sharply. 

** I hadn't thought of it," replied Miss Boni- 
face, meditatively. ** I believe I will have Aunt 
Georgie ask him." 

Just at that moment the object of their solici- 
tude, having escaped in some marvellous way the 
toils of the voluble Campbells, came over and 
joined them. 

** We were discussing you, Mr. Trust," said 
Lady Mary, with perilous frankness. 

** That is pleasant," said the young man, with a 
complacent smile. 

" We are finding you to be an out-and-out 
mystery. We have lost all our interest in the 
Man with the Iron Mask, and we do not care to 
know who it was that wrote the Letters of Junius ; 
but we should like to be knowing how it is that a 
young gentleman of your business can manage to 
seize a respite ?" 

Volney looked at Miss Boniface, and then 
laughed nervously. 

** Business is apt to be rather dull with us at 
this season," he replied, good-humoredly. ** We 
usually have a resting-spell until after harvest, 
and the grain begins to be shipped. Our concern 
depends largely upon the condition of the grain- 
market. ' ' 

** Perhaps you have undertaken a secret mission 
— who knows better ?" persisted the old Scotch- 
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woman. " Miss Boniface has assured me that 
you are not a Fenian — are you a dynamiter? 
Have you come over to stir up an agitation 
among our honest yeomanry ? Or are you a 
political agent, and are you g^ven long audiences 
in Downing Street ?" 

Volney laughed as if he found her ladyship's 
humor to be irresistible. 

" I see that I am suspected," he said. " I sup- 
pose that rd better make no denial of anything." 

" Do you mean to throw yourself upon our 
mercy, Mr. Trust?" 

'* I suppose rd better." 

" Very well, then, I shall be asking but one 
more question ; I dare say it will be the most im- 
portant of all. Do you, Mr. Trust, maintain 
your fondness for gingerbread ?" 

At this flight of fearless audacity both Miss 
Boniface and Mr. Trust quickly changed color 
and looked confused. 

Come, Mr. Trust," Lady Mary insisted, 

this is my crucial test ; do you, or not ?" 

But, fortunately, Mr. Trust was saved. Mrs. 
Swift approached them with the intelligence that 
the cab was waiting, and in the general excite- 
ment of getting off. Lady Duff-Gordon's bold plan 
jof making herself wise in a certain matter was 
'frustrated. 

Mrs. Swift and the young people entered the 
cab, and were driven rapidly into- Kensington. 
It was raining still in the matter-of-fact fashion 
that is so little relished by strangers in London. 
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It was also very dark, so that Mr. Trust's attempts 
at observation went for nothing ; there were, of 
course, the usual processions of gas-lights, but 
they seemed, for some reason, to have lost their 
power of drawing upon his enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Swift, again the sole occupant of an entire seat 
of the vehicle, appeared to be lost in a meditation 
which was not wholly free from the suspicion of 
drowsiness. Miss Boniface was not communica- 
tive ; it was so long since she had spoken that 
Volney began to wonder how he could find a 
topic that might excite her interest. 

" I see that you haven't forgotten the little 
affair of the gingerbread," he finally observed. 

" No, indeed ; I hope that you didn't expect 
me to be so ungrateful as that, ' ' she said. 

" Well, I haven't regretted it, though it was a 
great struggle. I was hungry, and it was a real 
luxury in those days." 

At this affecting moment Mrs. Swift roused 
herself with a start. 

" Do you know, Volney," she said, with a 
slight huskiness in her voice, ** that I can't realize 
that you are here? I wonder why the general 
hasn't mentioned your plans ? I have had a letter 
from him which must have been written about the 
time you sailed. He never said a word about it." 

" Perhaps he didn't want to deprive you of the 
pleasure of the surprise," suggested the young 
man, cheerfully. 

" Of course, it's a pleasure," she admitted, with 
a sigh. Then she continued, rather irrelevantly. 
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"Of all the disagreeable people Tve ever seen, 
Miss Jessie Geddes— " 

" Why, Aunt Georgie !" exclaimed Kitty, with 
much earnestness. " I thought you liked her !" 

"Did you, dear? You were mistaken. I do 
like Lady Duff-Gordon — immensely." 

" She is going to invite you to visit her brother, 
the Earl of Dufferlie," said Kitty, solemnly. 

"Is she? Did she say so? How perfectly 
grand I" cried Mrs. Swift. 

"I suppose we can't go? She spoke of our 
going in the fall." 

" No ; I suppose we can't. But just think what 
it is to have been invited !" said her aunt. 

About the time that Volney Trust, with an un- 
satisfied, distrustful look on his face, was entering 
his hotel in the Strand, the Misses Geddes were 
sipping their final cup of tea and talking it over. 

" As for Mrs. Swift," Miss Jessie was declar- 
ing, " I cannot abide her !" 

Miss Geddes was gently smoothing the ruffled 
exuberance of the cabbage-rose in her cap. 

" My certes, Jess," she moaned, letting the 
cap fall into her lap, and holding up her delicate 
hands, " I was thinking that ye were taken wi' 
her!" 



VII. — Love in an Omnibus — and Elsewhere. 

IN spite of their common distaste for each other's 
society, Mrs. Swift and Miss Jessie Geddes 
preserved the semblance of reciprocal toleration. 
The American lady confined her severe criticism 
of the Scotchwoman's methods to the harmless 
privacy of her lodgings, and Miss Jessie was for 
the present content to pour her vehement protests 
against Mrs. Swift's general conduct into the 
impartial hoUowness of Miss Margaret's ear- 
trumpet. Nor was this lamentable failure of con- 
geniality permitted to interfere in any way with 
the social progress which Mrs. Swift had begun 
to regard as the essential feature of her sojourn in 
London. The Misses Geddes were exceedingly 
hospitable in a series of teas, luncheons, and 
dinners. It was not long, also, before Mrs. Swift 
discovered that it was not impossible to lengthen 
the latch-string of her Kensington lodging ; after 
a short season of severe experimentation and more 
than one trying headache, she found a pastry- 
cook who could serve her with a luncheon which 
required only the sauce piquante of her charming 
depreciation and apology to be made not merely 
palatable, but— almost enviable. Mr. Bentinck, 
likewise, influenced not less by his innate devotion 
for the canons of hospitality than by his determi- 
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nation of doing his whole duty toward Sir Peter's 
correspondent, converted the Temple into the 
most attractive show-place of London. 

It cannot be difficult to fathom the probable 
outcome of a fortnight of such uninterrupted 
social interchange. A hand that at first sight is 
seen to be shapely and white loses neither sym~ 
metry nor fairness after a score of mornings given 
to dainty fingering of the tempting stufiFs at 
Whitely's and the Oxford Street shops ; a frank, 
unclouded face in which the earliest search dis- 
covers a hundred half-promised possibilities, a 
never-failing show of camaraderie^ and, best of all, 
the delicious puzzle of true femininity, does not 
grow dull, soulless, and uninteresting — even when 
it is exposed to the prodigality of gas-light which 
does so much at the Savoy to illuminate Mr. 
Gilbert's clever nonsense ; that subtle first impres- 
sion of a novel personality divested of so much of 
the conventional burden which is uncomplainingly 
borne by young-ladyhood does not become effaced 
during a round of afternoon researches (neither 
too deep nor too critical) in that appalling collec- 
tion — the Museum ; and these trite words are but 
the foreshadowing of the first love of the grandson 
of an Aberdeen metaphysician ! 

It is not a tremendous undertaking to announce 
the birth and record the subsequent progress of a 
love-affair ; the able pens of all ages (and the 
feeble quills as well) have taken their turn at it, 
but neither tiresome verbiage, patient analysis, 
nor psychological abstraction has robbed it of its 
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sweet simplicity — the saddest bungler of them all 
has not thrown a doubt upon its heaven-sent 
spontaneity. 

Love is essentially tragic ; the comedy which 
sometimes creeps into it never silences the under- 
tone of pathos : why, then, should not Kenneth 
Blackie and Kitty Boniface have taken the first 
step toward a common understanding in the 
capacious interior of a great yellow omnibus 
which was rattling through Oxford Street on its 
way to'the City ? Lady Duff-Gordon, Miss Jessie, 
and these young people had spent the morning in 
a delightful exploration of the shops in West- 
bourne Grove ; Miss Geddes, Mrs. Swift, and 
Volney Trust had made an earlier start for the 
Foundling in Guilford Street, where an anniver- 
sary something (including an address compli- 
mentary to the well-known virtues of his late 
Hanoverian majesty) was to be celebrated. It 
was arranged that they should meet in the early 
afternoon at Ashbumham House, and, after a 
brief tribute to the genius of Sir Inigo Jones, pro- 
ceed to the Royal Aquarium, which is hard by. 
At the Queen's Road Station of the Underground 
Miss Boniface developed a sudden preference to 
go into the City by omnibus. To this reasonable 
proposition -Miss Jessie made objections, which 
were promptly set aside by Lady Duff-Gordon. 

" You and I will descend into the bowels of the 
earth, Jess, and leave the youngsters to their own 
devices," she said, decisively. " Many's the 
timG that I have looked down on mankind from the 
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driver's seat of an omnibus. I should doubtless 
be climbing to the top nowadays only that I am 
getting quite as stiff as the drawing in one of Mr. 
Watts's masterpieces/' And the wicked old lady 
of Duff-Gordon took Miss Jessie's reluctant arm, 
and, with a grim smile on her hard features, 
began to descend the stone stair. 

Kenneth hailed the first passing omnibus, and 
they entered it. It was the time of day when 
everybody is in the City, so that the lumbering 
vehicle was almost entirely at their service. A 
little old gentleman was dozing in a corner, and a 
woman with two small children whose agile de- 
portment demanded her closest attention, were 
the only other passengers, so that the oppor- 
tunities for conversation were excellent — after 
they had reached the smooth roadway of Oxford 
Street. There was a great deal in the panorama 
through which they were moving to distract Miss 
Boniface's attention ; still, she found time to con- 
tribute her share toward a conversation which, in 
the beginning, did not demand much concentra^ 
tion. 

" I wonder why your aunt objected to the 
omnibus?" she said, after a period of intent 
gazing out of the window. 

" I should wonder if she had not objected ; it 
would have been a serious oversight on her part," 
said Kenneth, laughing. 
How do you mean ?" 

Because it is her never-failing custom to 
object — on general principles." 
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" How dreadful of you to say so ! But, really, 
I'd much rather she hadn't found fault with it ; it 
isn't exactly pleasant to be enjoying something 
just splendidly, then, all at once, to remember 
that somebody else is unhappy over it." 

** Oh, I don't fancy that Aunt Jess is very 
miserable about it ; she probably feels that she did 
her duty." 

" I'm awfully glad I thought of it," said Kitty, 
with a sigh of relief. Then she turned again to 
the study of shop-windows and drapers' signs. 

The very simplicity of her last remark was the 
cause of uneasiness for the young Scotchman. 
He had made up his mind, several days ago, that 
Miss Boniface was singularly free from any sus- 
picion of diablerie, and although he did not expect 
nor wish to be treated to a flow of epigrammatic 
wisdom, he could not but be disturbed at the in- 
genuousness of his companion's last words. And 
yet, if she should mean — ^but could it be that ? 

•' Are you really very glad ?" he asked, at the 
balance between hope and fear. 

" Glad that we could go this way — by ourselves 
— in an omnibus ? I am, indeed," she replied, with 
well-marked emphasis. 

" Why are you so glad?" he continued, losing 
the balance and taking a step toward hopefulness. 

There was something in his tone that made her 
look at him. 

" As if there were any need to ask that," she 
said, reproachfully. 

I dare say it was stupid of me, * ' he admitted. 
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*' Of course it was," she laughed ; *' especially 
when you remember how I dislike the Under- 
ground Railroad." 

This was crushing, but the collapsed bubble is 
speedily replaced. Their friendship had advanced 
very rapidly ; a fortnight had done wonders at 
smoothing the rough edges that sometimes inter- 
fere with the rapid progress of an acquaintance. 
The little old gentleman in the corner was fast 
asleep, and the mother of the relentless children 
had scarcely eyes or eers enough for them. 

" You may be sure that I am glad," ventured 
Kenneth, boldly ; " and it isn't because I have an 
overpowering affection for the omnibus. I was 
almost distracted lest her ladyship should see how 
much I wished it." 

" Oh, I think you are doing her an injustice ! 
I believe that she made an effort to oblige you ; 
she certainly refused to come with us." 

" That was because I succeeded so well in feign- 
ing indifference, ' ' declared Kenneth. 

" But I don't see why it was necessary. Do 
you think it worth while ?" 

" Most assuredly. Haven't you observed how 
difficult it is of late for me to be alone with you ? 
All my good fortune seems to have deserted me 
— since the concert. ' ' 

" I hadn't thought of it ; but now that you men- 
tion it, it does seem so," she agreed. 

" The fact is. Miss Kitty — Boniface," he said, 
falteringly, "I've something very particular to 
say to you." 
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At that very instant a dazzling interruption 
gave the confused young gentleman a chance to 
recruit his waning courage. A much-begilt car- 
riage, drawn by four white horses, preceded by 
gorgeous outriders, and overtopped by a mass of 
powdered wigs and scarlet livery in the persons of 
two gigantic footmen, easily secured a. monopoly 
of Miss Boniface's attention. 

" Who is it ?" she asked, breathlessly, after the 
glittering vision had passed. 

"The Lord Mayor's deputy, I fancy,** ex- 
plained Kenneth, with evident disgust, '* going to 
some tiresome corporation dinner, or, quite as 
likely, to the wedding of some brewer's daugh- 
ter." 

" Oh, dear !" said the young lady, with a deep 
sigh of disappointment. " I thought it might be 
the Queen — or at least a circus !" 

" Her Majesty is said to be fond of taking the 
air in a black stuff gown, a cardigan jacket, a 
black straw bonnet, and a pair of stout leather 
boots," declared the young man, moodily. 

'* But the Prince of Wales?" suggested Kitty, 
tremulously. • 

" His Highness, in a velveteen shooting-jacket 
somewhat worn at the elbows, and a pair of top- 
boots, may be seen riding in the park on fine 
afternoons. I wouldn't offer five guineas for his 
cob," continued Kenneth, spitefully. 

" Oh, Mr. Blackie, 1 shall have to try hard, if 
I ever forgive you !" 

What have I been doing ?" 

•\ 
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** You've shattered constitutional monarchy at 
a blow. I should think you would make an excel- 
lent republican. I shouldn't wonder if you would 
be very happy in America." 

*' I'm sure I should. I've half a mind to try it. 
It must be a fine country, it certainly must," he 
said, looking intently at her, as if he could not be 
mistaken in his opinion of a country which could 
show a product as interesting as herself. 

"It is a fine country," she affirmed, loyally. 
" Perhaps you could arrange to go back with us." 

"Ah, that would be delightful. But what 
would become of me after I arrived there ; can 
you tell me that. Miss Boniface ?' * 

" Well, I suppose you would make a flying trip 
across the continent in a palace-car, and then go 
back to England and write a book. 1 believe that 
is considered the proper thing to do," said Kitty, 
with mock gravity. 

Kenneth shook his head doubtfully. 

" I don't think I should attempt the book," he 
said, seriously. " I'd rather be looking out for 
some stray chance of making my fortune." 

" You might obtain a position in the bank. I 
could recommend you, you know." 

" Should I stand an equal chance with Mr. 
Trust?" he asked, a little anxiously. 

" I can't see why you shouldn't — in time. 
There's nothing especially wonderful about 
Volney," she replied. 

His face brightened, and there was an eager 
look in his eyes. 
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"Do you know, Miss Kitty," he said, ** that 
I've sometimes been afraid — that is, Tve fancied 
— that Mr. Trust cares a great deal for you ?" 

*• He ought to think a good deal of me," de- 
clared the young lady, promptly. ** He's always 
known me, and I actually do think that Fve done 
a great deal for him. I've taught him ever so 
many things. Then he knows that I like him, 
and, of course, that ought to make him care for 
me. Don't you think it's pretty hard work to 
dislike a person that likes you ?" 

Kenneth sighed deeply. 

" I quite envy him," he said. 

Miss Boniface looked up and smiled reassur- 
ingly. 

** I don't know — I don't believe there is any 
particular reason why you should envy Volney," 
she said. 

'* Perhaps not. But, to tell you the truth. Miss 
Kitty, I've — I've grown so fond of you mj^self — 
that I can't bear to think — that any other fellow 
feels as I do. Ah, I dare say that you see how it 
is with me," he said, desperately. 

This abrupt confession was followed by a pause 
which the usual noises of a crowded thoroughfare 
made only the more dreadful ; in spite of his pre- 
carious situation, Kenneth could not endure it. 
He stole a glance at Kitty, and saw that her eyes 
were downcast and her face serious. He knew, 
then, that she had understood him. 

** Will you ever forgive me ?" he asked, almost 
pitoo\xs\y. ** I did not mean to tell you — just 
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yet ; but, really, I couldn't help it It isn't de- 
cent of me — in an omnibus — but, Kitty, I've 
known for a long time that it would come to this." 

Presently she raised her eyes, and gave a quick, 
anxious look at the sleeping old gentleman and 
the absorbed mother of the tireless children, as if 
she feared that they must have overheard some- 
thing. 

" I suppose that you will hate me — after this ?" 
he continued, miserably. 

'* No, I shall not hate you," she said, without 
looking at him. 

** Is it because — is it only because you are too 
generous to hate anything ? Or is it — is it true 
that you can care for me — a little ?" 

She looked him full in the face, and smiled very 
sweetly. 

** I don't see how it would be possible not to 
like you," she answered, softly. *' I know well 
enough that I couldn't help it." 

He looked at her eagerly, with a hopeful light 
in his handsome face. 

" Then you do care for me ?" he insisted. 

*' I like you very much indeed," she declared, 
emphatically. 

" Oh, thank you !" he exclaimed, so rapturously 
that she was obliged to warn him by an expres- 
sive gesture of the presence of their fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

They had passed through Regent Street, and 
were nearing Charing Cross. The omnibus began 
to stop here and there to take up passengers, and 
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there was no further opportunity to continue the 
subject. 

"Aren't we getting almost there?" inquired 
Kitty, a little anxiously. 

** It won't be long now. There are three ways 
of reaching Ashbumham House : we can keep on 
to Charing Cross, and take the Underground for 
St. James's Park Station ; better still, we can 
take a cab direct to Westminster ; or, if you 
don't mind the trouble, there's still another way." 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

** We might leave the omnibus at the next 
crossing, and take a stroll across the park ; it's a 
very short distance," he said, persuasively. 

'* I think I'd rather go on to Charing Cross," 
she decided at once. 

'* But the Underground — ^you don't like it, do 
you?" 

" Oh, it isn't so bad — for a change," she said. 

At the foot of the famous staircase of Ashburn- 
ham House they found Lady DufiF-Gordon and 
Miss Jessie, who were discussing the non-arrival 
of the Guilford Street contingent. 

'* Ye can 'just make up your mind that they are 
estray ; Meg Geddes is without a head the minute 
she sets foot out o' doors," declared Miss Jessie, 
excitedly. 

*' And I'm afraid that Aunt Georgie and Volney 
couldn't help her a great deal," said Kitty, 
anxiously. 

* ' Ye must not be worrying, Miss Kitty, ' ' said 
Miss Jessie ; *'it will not be easy for a lady of 
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Mrs. Swift's attractions to be utterly lost sight of 
— even in London." 

' ' But it is I who will be worrying, Jess, * * said 
her ladyship, looking at her watch, ** for fear that 
we shall be too late to see the man going up the 
spiral on the globes. I wouldn't be missing it for 
a guinea." 

*' Ye have seen it that often, Lady Mary, that 
one would be thinking ye'd had enough o' it," 
said Miss Jessie, disgustedly. 

Lady Mary was so unmistakably distressed at 
the possibility of losing some feature of the 
Aquarium's entertainment that it was decided not 
to wait for the overdue wanderers — they could 
not fail to discover the Aquarium if they should 
reach Ashburnham House. 

To her ladyship's manifest relief the perform- 
ances had not yet begun ; there was, indeed, 
plenty of time to make a leisurely tour of the de- 
partments. Now, the Royal Aquarium is a myste- 
rious foundation, embracing, as it does, an immense 
interior whose chief peculiarity is seen to be a 
multiplicity of small booths at which the products 
of various industries are offered for sale by a 
legion of enterprising saleswomen adept at the 
noble art of importunity. There are, besides, a 
most unstable-looking stage, a grimy troop of 
marionettes, a tattered panorama of *' Nelson 
off Trafalgar," and last, and almost least, a half- 
score of tanks imprisoning a school of hapless 
minnows and a few bright-hued specimens of 
the genus cyprinus. After making the entire 
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circuit of the ground-floor, leaving unexplored no 
nook or cranny into which a monster inspired by 
the fiendish motive of rendering the admission- 
shilling a jot less comprehensive than it should be 
might have hidden, Lady Mary and Miss Jessie 
declined to go into the galleries. But Miss Boni- 
face was tireless in her research, and most con- 
scientious in viewing the establishment in its en- 
tirety. 

" I suppose I ought to see it all,** she remarked, 
hesitatingly. *' I should be afraid that I had missed 
the best part of it. What do the galleries contain Y ' 

" I do not remember anything but some stereo- 
scopic views — the Falls of Niagara, I think, and 
views in the Central Park," said Lady DuEF- 
Gordon. 

" I am quite sure that Miss Boniface would be 
interested in seeing the galleries," interposed 
Kenneth. ** I have always found them to be ex- 
tremely—amusing." 

A faint smile of sudden illumination softened, 
for a moment, the old lady's hard visage. 

** I dare say that you will be right, laddie," she 
said. ** Go you up with the young lady, and 
Jess and I will choose seats for the performance. 
Now, do not be too long gone, or you will be 
missing something." 

The galleries were almost deserted, for the 
people were flocking below to secure a choice of 
seats. Kitty made a fair pretence of enjoying the 
stereoscopic views. Kenneth, who had doubtless 
seen the views, looked only at Kitty. 
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*' Do you find the views so very entrancing?" 
he asked, rather reproachfully. 

*' I am enjoying them immensely," she replied, 
without lifting her eyes from the lenses. 

'* Shouldn't you like to have a new one turned 
on ? You have given that one quite five minutes. 
It must be something very engaging ; you have 
excited my curiosity." And he put his head very 
close to hers, as if it were not an impossible feat 
for two pairs of eyes to extract a simultaneous 
enjoyment from the same pair of lenses. 

" Oh, Mr. Blackie !" cried Kitty, rising hastily, 
and stepping a little aside, **you must see this 
picture ! It is a view of the North River. Those 
hills are the Hoboken Heights ; the Jersey Flats 
are just behind them." 

'*And the Jersey Flats — are they remarkable 
show-places?" 

" Oh, no, they are nothing, except that I used 
to cross them twice a day on my way to and from 
school — that is, when I wasn't living at Aunt 
Georgie's." 

** I thought you were living in the city," he 
observed, still gazing at the view, as if he thought 
it not impossible that the hills might roll away 
and leave the Jersey Flats exposed to sight. 

" I ought to have told you before now that we 
live in the country — twenty miles up the Hudson 
River," she said. 

He suddenly raised his head and seized one of 
her neatly-gloved hands. 

** We're wasting a lot of precious moments,'* 
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he said, tenderl)\ " Do you really care for 
me?" 

*' Yes, I do — really and truly. I couldn't help 
it — even if I should try," she replied, with a 
candor that puzzled and delighted him. 

"Do you think you like me — well enough, 
Kitty?" he persisted. 

"Well enough? I think so. I'm sure that 
I've never liked anybody else half as well — after 
such a short acquaintance." 

" Oh, thank you ! You make me very happy. 
But I am miserable, too ; I can't endure to think 
of the time when you will be going away from 
London. If you could bid me hope that I might 
come out to you, and — and oh, Kitty, do you know 
what I want?" 

" But, my dear — Mr. Blackie, you don't know 
me at all !" she said, falteringly. 

" I have known you always ; you are the lady 
of my dreams," he said. 

" Oh, you do not know about me — about us ! 
We are so many at home — and we are so poor ; 
there are children, and poor mamma is always 
tired and ill ; and papa has but a beggarly pit- 
tance. If it were not for Aunt Georgie I could 
not be here. If it were not for Aunt Georgie I 
should be something entirely different from what 
I am — as you see me. You are deceived in me. 
You must not go on thinking so much better of 
me than I deserve — or than my real condition will 
warrant." 

" How can you say so !" he exclaimed, indig- 
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nantly. " How could I love you less under any 
circumstances ! It only gives me fresh courage 
to hear that you are not quite as — as well-to-do — 
as Mrs. Swift. You must not think that I am en- 
tirely free from— family perplexities. Do you 
know, Kitty — have you been told about my poor 
father ?•' 

** Yes, I have been told something of him," she 
said. 

" Then why need you fear that I could be in- 
fluenced by anything that I do not already know 
about you ?" 

She shook her head slowly and sadly. 

** You must be deceived in me. It doesn't seem 
reasonable to think that you would have — cared 
for me if you had known everything — how poor 
we are at home, and how hard it is for us to get 
on. Why, Mr. Blackie, I make all the girls' 
dresses — we never employ a regular seamstress ! 
And most of them are made over from Aunt 
Georgie's old things ! I'm afraid you would find 
my poor papa — shabby !" 

"How could I criticise your father, Kitty? 
Haven't I known how much worse than shabby a 
father can be !" he asked, reproachfully. 

*' I am not ashamed of my father ; he is as un- 
complaining as a saint, and as kind as the day is 
long," protested Kitty, loyally. 

The young Scotchman sighed deeply. 

** Poor Sir Archie !" he whispered, huskily. 

Kitty was far too sympathetic to resist the 
pathos of such a lament. " You need not suppose 
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that a misfortune of that kind would prejudice 
me/* she declared, firmly. 

His heart gave a great leap, and his handsome 
face was radiant. 

" May I love you as fondly as I wish — may I, 
Kitty?" he begged. 

I — I think so," she said, blushing faintly. 

It seems — it would be ungrateful to decline 
that." 

Just then the not too delicately-attuned or- 
chestra down below began the overture to " Will- 
iam Tell." 

" I suppose we ought to go down ; our friends 
may find it difficult to keep seats for us," said 
Kitty, anxiously. 

" Well, then, let us go and see the man ascend 
to the roof on the spiral," said Kenneth. 

At the foot of the stairs he whispered, ' ' Shall I 
tell my aunts ?" 

*' Certainl3\ Never conceal anything from 
them — as you did the concert," she said. 

Lady Mary and Miss Jessie had managed to 
keep places for them. " Here you are at last !" 
cried her ladyship. " I have been in a state of 
siege against the people that would have taken 
the chairs in spite of me ; but I made it a Water- 
loo for all of them." 

The gentleman with the performing dogs ap- 
peared, and drew deeply upon the admiration of 
the old noblewoman ; the self-possessed master of 
ventriloquism held his highly -aspirated conversa- 
tion with the mysterious entities that inhabit ceil- 
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ings, boxes, and unseen places ; a young woman 
with an uncompromising seriousness of visage, who 
was announced as the Scottish Nightingale, sang 
" Within a Mile o' Edinboro' Town" as a night- 
ingale could not ; and then the wonderful person 
took his position on the wooden spheres, and skil- 
fully propelled himself to the top of the spiral 
ascent. After this thrilling perversion of natural 
locomotion everything seemed tame and trivial. 
They soon tired of it, and went away to Kensing- 
ton Gore. Here they found the others, who had 
just returned from a trying day at the Foundling. 



VIII. — The New Westminster Catechism. 

KENNETH and the three Scotch ladies did 
not tarry long at Mrs. Swift's — long enough, 
however, to drink tea which was served in some 
extraordinary cups (the ownership of which had 
cost the indefatigable fancier much agitation as 
well as money) lately rescued from the grasping 
hand of a collector in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
There was, of course, no further opportunity for 
young Blackie to advance a step in the fascinating 
career upon which he had entered ; he could only 
demand with his eyes — askance at that — a recog- 
nition of the common understanding between him- 
self and the serene young woman who was pour- 
ing the tea quite as conscientiously as she might 
have been doing on yesterday, or yesterday fort- 
night. After they were gone Mrs. Swift, who 
had been greatly annoyed during the last half- 
hour by symptoms of impending yawning, made 
the excuse of a letter which demanded immediate 
attention, and left the room. 

*' You must have had a fatiguing day, Volney," 
said Kitty, laughing ; ** Aunt Georgie has been a 
martyr to the necessity of a nap for the past half 
hour. I'm glad you didn't reach the Aquarium ; 
she'd have been worn out, and, very likely, she'd 
have fallen asleep on the way home, and you 
know how she does dislike that." 
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" It has been a little dull to-day,*' admitted 
Volney, pleasantly. ** Perhaps it's because Tm 
not used to such things. I knew that I was be- 
ginning to feel rather weary, but I thought Mrs. 
Swift seemed to be enjoying it. Still, I call it 
hard work ; a busy day at the bank is nothing 
beside it." 

Kitty was greatly amused at these rather dole- 
ful statements. *' If you keep on," she said, 
*' you'll make me wish that I'd gone. Tell me 
something about it. There were orphans, I sup- 
pose, in white caps — and pinafores?" 

" Whole rows and semicircles of them — boys 
and girls of all sizes and types. Several stout 
gentlemen in surplices made speeches, and the 
children sang a good many hymns. Afterward 
there was a sale of fancy articles in the long 
dining-room. Your aunt spent a small fortune in 
pen- wipers and caps for nursery-maids." 

" I suppose you came away bankrupt?" 

** I suppose so," he replied, thrusting his long 
fingers into his various pockets. ** I guess I'll 
have to borrow a sixpenny-piece to get back to 
the hotel." 

" Then you'll have to stay until Aunt Georgie 
has finished her nap ; she's the treasurer, you 
know. But was that all ? Didn't they have any- 
thing else?" 

'• Oh, yes, indeed ; they had tea — in rivers and 
oceans, figuratively speaking. I was very much 
astonished to find how much of it a man can 
drink ; it's really marvellous !" 
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** I suppose Aunt Georgie was delighted with 
the tea-drinking — she thinks it's a lovely habit?" 

*' She seemed to take to it very readily. If 
there's any sedative virtue in tea, I'm afraid I'll 
have to wait a good while for the sixpence. 
Well, I can be patient — under the circumstances." 

" I wish I'd gone ; it's been a dreadfully stupid 
day." 

" Why, I supposed you must be having a par- 
ticularly good time at the Aquarium. It's a kind 
of fish-pond on a grand scale, isn't it ? I suppose 
they have a leviathan or two ?" 

'* There's a giant, I believe ; but you have to 
pay an extra sixpence to see him." 

" Doesn't it strike you. Kitty, that there's a 
great chance to part with extra sixpences over 
here?" 

Miss Boniface smiled absently, but made no 
reply to her visitor's suggestive question. 

'* Do you know, Volney, that you haven't told 
us yet how it was that you happened to come 
over here ?" she asked, suddenly. 

He looked at her quickly with a curious expres- 
sion in his face ; it was not annoyance, it was not 
suspicion — but it was almost like dread. 

' * I wonder if I shall ever outgrow the necessity 
of giving an account of myself ?" he said, smiling. 

* * I don't see how you can ; everybody's account- 
able to somebody else. Of course I don't want 
to pry into your secrets — if you have any — only 
it seems so strange. You told me once — I re- 
member it very well — that you didn't care two 
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straws to go abroad. I'm certain you told me 
that, Volney." 

** But a man can't go on forever thinking the 
same way. I don't know whether you have ob- 
served it or not, but I sometimes change my mind 
— at least modify my notions. I'm not too proud 
to admit that. ' ' 

Kitty rose from the chair in which she had been 
sitting, and went over and seated herself at the 
foot of the sofa upon which Volney half reclined. 

*' Now, Volney," she began, seriously, ** I am 
going to ask you several questions. I know 
you're truthful, and I want you to be perfectly — 
candid." 

Her look was so searching and her tone so mag- 
isterial that the young man was startled into 
sitting bolt upright. 

** Have you seen Westminster Abbey ?" 

Volney looked relieved, but sheepish. 

"Not yet," he confessed. "I haven't hap- 
pened to be in that neighborhood. I suppose it's 
good enough to keep, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, I suppose it is. But you have been here 
more than two weeks, * ' she reminded him, sternly. 

He made an eflFort to seem dignified, but stopped 
short at soberness. 

' ' Exactly sixteen days, ' ' he admitted. 

" Of course you know what the Abbey is — the 
! mausoleum of English history." 

*' Oh, yes, I knew that ; I believe I read it in 
my ' Handbook of London,' " 

Although it occurred to Miss Boniface that her 
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own source of information might possibly be found 
to be the same as that of Mr. Trust, she did not 
find it necessary to mention it. 

"Have you been to St. Paul's?" she pro- 
ceeded. 

*' I've seen the exterior a dozen times. It's a 
fine building. I don't think the pictures do it jus- 
tice." 

Miss Boniface groaned. " What a perfect 
shame it is, Volney, that Sir Christopher Wren 
can't have the benefit of your admiration," she 
exclaimed, with crushing sarcasm. 

" Perhaps he can ; who knows what his present 
privileges may be !" said Volney, imperturbably. 

"How did you enjoy the Tower?" she con- 
tinued, ignoring the theological possibilities of 
Mr. Trust's remark. 

'* I've been thinking of going to see the Tower ; 
it wouldn't do to miss that. The porter at the 
hotel thinks that I may have some trouble getting 
into it, on account of the dynamite business, you 
know." 

'* Have you been out to Hampton Court Pal- 
ace?" 

" No ; I've been hoping that you would go out 
there with me ; you spoke of it when I first 
came," he answered, pathetically. 

** I've been there twice, and I should like to go 
again. I like it so well that I should be willing 
to live there forever. Now, Volney, will you 
please tell me where you Iiave been, and what you 
have seen ?' ' 
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** Oh, I've been around town a good deal, and 

I've probably seen as much as I can digest. Mrs. 

Swift and I have explored quite a number of dry- 

• goods stores ; I went to see the Crystal Palace, 

and I've visited the Royal Needlework School." 

At this interesting disclosure Kitty's judicial 
severity of countenance and manner gave way to 
an unrestrained burst of merriment. The young 
man seemed to be relieved by the abrupt flight of 
her solemnity, but he did not join in her mirth, 
and his smile was as feeble as it was sorrowful. 

" How did you happen to go there — to the 
Needlework School ?" asked Kitty, as soon as she 
could speak. 

" I was intending that afternoon to call on you. 
As I came near the house I saw another person 
about to enter the door. I was a good deal dis- 
appointed, for I knew that Mrs. Swift would be 
taking her afternoon nap, and I expected to find 
you alone. It didn't seem worth while to afflict 
you with too many callers, so I didn't go any 
farther." 

** I wonder who the person could have been," 
mused Kitty, reflectively. 

** He looked very much like your Scotch friend, 
Mr. Blackie." 

" It might have been Mr. Blackie ; he did call 
— one afternoon. So you consoled yourself by 
visiting the Needlework School ?" 

" I saw the sign, and I went in. I can't say 
that I found it especially interesting. The fact 
was, I wanted to see you. I had made up my 
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mind to see you, and I didn't feel comfortable 
over the disappointment. ' ' 

" Just as if it were the last chance !** said Kitty, 
who was beginning to feel a slight uneasiness for* 
which she could not account. '* I tell you, Vol- 
ney, that it won't do ! Sixteen days in London 
and everything unexplored ! Do you expect to 
stay here forever ?" 

** Hardly. I'll be glad to go away as soon as I 
can. I'd go to-morrow if — I could. Yes, I'd go 
to-night !" 

'* If you could— and you can't ? Dear me, you 
are getting more mysterious every minute !" 

" Do you suppose that I came over here to see 
the Royal Needlework School ?" he asked, look- 
ing earnestly into her face. 

*' You don't show much interest in the other 
places — the historical things that people are per- 
fectly wild to see." 

" I don't care for them — at present ; I am not 
ready for them. I never dreamed that I should 
see them now. I could have waited ten years, 
and I expected to wait that long. ' ' 

*' But since you are here, Volney, wouldn't it 
be better — wouldn't it pay you to — to try to see 
as much as you can ?" 

" No ; it wouldn't pay me to take the time for 
it ; I might neglect something much more im- 
portant. I couldn't do it— conscientiously." 

' ' Oh, well, if you insist upon being mysteri- 



ous— " 



** I don't. I want to tell you— I've wanted to 
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tell you since the first moment I came to London, 
but this is the first good chance I've found. 
Haven't you any idea what it is, Kitty ?" 

She shook her head. " I don't believe that you 
came on any such business as Lady Duff-Gordon 
suggested," she said. 

" I came to see you !" 

Before the words had fully left his lips her face 
was scarlet. 

" How perfectly absurd !" she declared, with a 
sorry attempt at a smile. " How much more — 
economical it would have been to wait a few 
weeks — until I returned !" 

" I couldn't wait ; it was impossible to wait." 

*' It was dreadfully — extravagant," she insisted, 
faintly. 

** I shan't regret it — under any circumstances. 
It's worth the effort — ^just to see you." 

"You have seen too much of me, Volney, to 
let me believe that," she said. 

" That's the very reason of — it all," he ex- 
claimed, passionately. " I've seen so much of you 
that there isn't room in my heart for anything 
else ! You mustn't expect me to get very much 
excited over the sights and things when you are 
around. I'd rather have one good look at you 
than see all the wonders of Europe combined in 
one grand total !" 

She put her hands over her eyes ; she could not 
endure the look of tender eagerness in his dark, 
excited face. 

•'Don't you believe me, Kitty? Don't you 
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know that I came over here to tell you that I love 
you ?" he continued, tremulously. 

" I should think you might have waited until — 
we got home," she faltered. 

** No ; it was impossible — there is a reason — 
another good reason, but I can't tell it — it doesn't 
matter — if you will let me love you. Nothing 
can make any difference if you can love me, 
Kitty !" 

** You must not say these things to me ; it is 
not right," she said, without showing her face. 

'* Not right ? Not right to tell you that I love 
you ? Why isn't it, Kitty ?" 

** It distresses me — I — I don't know what I am 
going to do." 

** Shall I go away — until another time?" he 
asked, tenderly. 

She did not bid him go. Hope was almost a 
certainty now, and the wild tumult in his heart 
was joy instead of doubt. Only another moment 
and — 

" I have promised to — to care very much for 
somebody else," she gasped, brokenly. 

Somebody else ! He was not stunned or 
crushed by the cruel blow ; nor did he fail to 
realize the full significance of her words. 

'*! didn't know it— I didn't think of it," he 
said, simply. 

" I did not think of it myself until — recently," 
she said. 

'Ms it Mr. Blackie?" 

''Yes." 
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The young man rose painfully and walked half 
way across the room ; then he returned and stood 
confronting her. 

** He is almost a stranger; you don't know 
him," he said. 

She did not speak, but she removed her hands 
Irom her burning face and looked up at him. 

" How do you know that you care enough for 
him — ^for that ?" he asked. 

Her eyes flashed at such audacity. " I do not 
wish to discuss the matter," she said, defiantly ; 
*' it is distasteful to me. You may be sure that I 
have told you the truth." 

Volney groaned and turned away his head. 

*' If you'd never seen him, Kitty, would it have 
been the same ?" he asked, desperately. 

** I don't know ; I have seen him," she replied. 

'* I don't see — I don't know what I am going to 
do," he said, with a despairing sigh. 

Kitty looked at him wonderingly. ** You won't 
care — after a little. You are too sensible, Volney, 
to let such a thing harm you," she said, bravely. 

" I suppose I am, Kitty, but there's something 
— I can't tell you — I don't know what to do," he 
stammered, confusedly. 

'* I don't see why it need interfere with our 
friendship." 

" No, no, it mustn't do that, Kitty. Your 
friendship is everything I have left — that I prize. 
I should feel forsaken enough if I couldn't be your 
friend." 

" I knew you wouldn't refuse," she said, giving 
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him her hand. " I shall alwaj'S look upon you as 
one of my very best friends. ' ' 

"Thank you, Kitty." 

** I haven't told Aunt Georgie yet ; I shall have 
to tell her immediately, as soon as she wakes." 

'• Oh, dear ! Is it as bad as that !" he moaned. 

" I don't know what you mean at all," she said, 
with much dignity. 

" Forgive me," he begged, penitently. " I can't 
get used to it in a minute. ' ' 

" Shall you go back to America soon ?" she in- 
quired, rather anxiously. 

" Do you want me to go, Kitty, right away ?" 

She looked reproachful, but made him no 
answer. 

" I can't go — just yet," he said, with a painful 
contraction of his forehead. " I shall be obliged 
to remain here for the present. But I can avoid 
distressing you ; I can keep out of sight. "^ 

" But I don't want you to keep out of sight ; I 
want you to go right on as if nothing at all had 
"happened ; I want you to go with us out to 
Hampton Court as we had arranged." 

" Very well, then, I will. But I must go out 
into the air now ; this close room stifles me. God 
bless you, Kitty. I'll see you to-morrow." 

Without another word he took his hat and left 
the house. 

When he was safely away Kitty flung herself 
face downward upon the sofa, and resigned her- 
self to a violent paroxysm of weeping. When 
Mrs. Swift, greatly refreshed by her short absence. 
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returned to the room, she was shocked beyond 
expression to find her niece's face buried in the 
sofa-pillow, and her body convulsed with emotion. 

" Why, Kitty Boniface !" she exclaimed, in 
great alarm. * * What is it ? Oh, dear ! what has 
happened ?" 

Of course Miss Boniface was far too profoundly 
under the influence of her reaction to attempt an 
explanation ; her aunt's alarmed solicitude added 
new force to her abandonment, and the sobs grew 
more violent and the tears more blinding. 

Mrs. Swift put her plump hand on the girl's 
shoulder and shook her gently. 

*' Kitty — Kitty Boniface," she said, firmly, 
** tell me instantly what it is ! I haven't seen you 
cry so since you wete a little girl." 

The severity of Mrs. Swift's tone did not work 
the charm of subduing the girl's emotion, but she 
presently began to show signs of a disposition to 
be calmer. After a while she turned her head and 
disclosed a face stained by tears and mottled by 
pressure. 

" I am very, very miserable !" she choked. 

" Oh, you must be !" admitted her aunt, whose 
apprehensions were beginning to be stilled. 
" Are you homesick, dear ?" 

'* No, I am not," replied Kitty, with a rising 
impatience which was an excellent remedy for her 
grief. "I'm not in the habit of making such a 
fright of myself over homesickness." 

" I thought of that, dear ; that's what fright- 
ened me so." 
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" It's something a good deal worse than that ; 
I've been made love to — by two men — in one day !" 

** Kitty Boniface !" ejaculated Mrs. Swift, sink- 
ing helplessly into the nearest chair. '* Two — in 
one day — did I understand you, Kitty?" she 
asked, faintly. 

" Two in one day. Volney Trust has just gone 
away." 

Mrs. Swift shook her head slowly, as if she half 
suspected the integrity of her ears. 

** Do you mean to tell me, Kitty Boniface, that 
Volney Trust has been — saying things to you?" 
she asked. 

" Of course I didn't let him say everything— he 
said enough," replied Kitty. 

Mrs. Swift sighed profoundly. ** Well," she 
declared, with great distinctness, * ' I never heard 
of such a thing !" 

Miss Boniface assumed the sitting posture, and 
began to make certain temporary improvements 
in her disarranged toilet. 

" I don't see anything particularly wonderful in 
it," she observed, fastening a hairpin with more 
force than seemed to be necessary. 

" Such a piece of impertinence !" 

*' Not precisely impertinence^ Aunt Georgie." 

" Volney Trust, indeed ! Why, Kitty, you've 
known him ever since — he wore Knickerbockers !" 

Kitty's tear-dimmed eyes sparkled. " It seems 
to me. Aunt Georgie," she said, ''that it isn't 
anything seriously against him to have known 
him so long." 
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** I don't agree with you ; you don't expect 
such conduct from a person you've known almost 
forever, ' 'argued her aunt, in a dazed, illogical way. 

Miss Boniface was becoming disenchanted of 
her recent misery. She began to feel a keen sense 
of amusement at her aunt's peculiar attitude in the 
matter, to which was suddenly added the reflec- 
tion that Mrs. Swift's indignation had not per- 
mitted her to feel the slightest curiosity respect- 
ing the other love-making person. 

" I don't know anything against Volney, except 
that he's extravagant," she said. 

Mrs. Swift's great eyes opened wide. 

" What do you mean, Kitty ?" she asked. 

" Nothing. He is respectable enough, isn't 
he?" 

" r presume he is, but — " 

" There isn't anything — disgraceful about being 
fond of me, I hope." 

" I suppose not, but — " 

* Of course he might have waited until we 
reached home ; he might have stayed there him- 
self." 

Mrs. Swift raised her hands in despair. 

" Kitty," she said, ** I don't see how you can 
sit there and go on so recklessly. ' ' 

** I don't believe. Aunt Georg^e, that anybody 
would talk sensibly under the circumstances." 

Then Mrs. Swift realized that she had not been 
told all. "Well," she observed, in a matter-of 
fact tone, '* Volney Trust is one ; Mr. Blackie is 
the other, I presume. ' ' 
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\ Kitty blushingly admitted it. 

" I should think that he's beginning rather 
early," said her aunt, after a moment's consider- 
ation. 

" He is past twenty-one," declared Kitty, 
energetically. 

** I hope you didn't hurt his feelings." 

Miss Boniface smiled. " I think not, Aunt 
Georgie," she said, feebly ; " I am afraid — that 
is, I was very considerate of his feelings." 

" You don't mean that you encouraged him ?" 

"I'm afraid he was a little encouraged ; I 
didn't care to discourage him." 

" You haven't accepted him ?" 

The girl laughed uneasily. ** If I remember. 
Aunt Georgie, it amounts to that," she confessed. 

Mrs. Swift almost jumped to her feet. '* I 
never heard anything so preposterous— never in 
all my life !" she cried. 

It was Kitty's turn to be dignified. " Why, 
my dear aunt, what do you mean ?' ' she asked, 
calmly. 

" To think that I should stand in any danger of 
becoming related to that disagreeable Scotch- 
woman !" moaned the afflicted lady, in accents 
that were fast becoming unsteady. 

" The relationship won't be at all close," sug- 
gested her niece. 

" It's really too absurd ! Four weeks ago, 
Kitty Boniface, you didn't know that such a per- 
son as Kenneth Blackie existed. It's too bad !" 

Miss Boniface drew herself up impressively. 
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Aunt Georgie," she said, kindly but resolutely, 

will you tell me how long you were acquainted 
with uncle — before you married him ?" 

Mrs. Swift resumed her sitting with the air of 
one who has played recklessly and lost. She was 
perfectly cognizant of the fact that her own matri- 
monial success had been achieved after a some- 
what ardent courtship of precisely ten days. Still, 
she could be brave when the occasion demanded, 
and it seemed to her that it demanded now. 
** There is a difference — considerable difference," 
she maintained, feebly ; ** I was a good deal older 
than you are and much more sen — that is — better 
able to judge." 

*' But I don't understand what possible objec- 
tion you can urge against it. I thought you liked 
Mr. Blackie," said Kitty. 

** I do like hint; I think him one of the best- 
looking young gentlemen I've ever seen. But 
please don't ask me to admire his family. How 
are you going to become reconciled to the idea of 
his dreadful father ?" 

" My father is respectable enough for all of us. 
Besides, I may succeed in reforming Sir Archie.'* 

"Possibly," admitted Mrs. Swift; ** but I'm 
afraid it's rather late in the day for that. I won- 
der whether he's knight or baronet." 

" I shouldn't suppose that it matters which," 
said Kitty, indifferently. 

" That's another proof of your recklessness, 
Kitty. It does make a difference : if he is a 
baronet, the title is hereditary." 
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•* You must have made yourself wise in these 
matters," said Kitty, laughing. 

** I've looked into them a little ; it seemed 
almost necessary, when one's in the midst of it," 
said her aunt, hastily. ** What will the general 
say? He's so fond of you, Kitty Boniface. I 
don't believe I can tell him. He'll be sure to 
blame me." 

" I have much faith in your capacity for self- 
defence," said Kitty, heartlessly. 

" Well, I don't know ; I feel dreadfully. I 
used to worry over that melancholy Portuguese 
who was forever twanging his mandolin under 
our window in Teneriffe ; but this is a thousand 
times worse than that !" 

The perplexed woman began to show symptoms 
of an imminent recourse to tears. When they 
came Kitty went and put her arms about her 
aunt's ponderous form and soothed her as a fond 
mother might have calmed a grieved child. 

"Yes — yes — I must — do something. I must 
prevent it, ' ' she kept sobbing. 



IX.— /« Kensington Gore. 

MRS. SWIFT passed a restless night ; she 
was not wholly bereft of sleep, but she 
woke at trifling intervals and her dreams were 
wildly improbable. When she rose from her un- 
refreshing couch she was ready to admit that she 
had never passed a night in such an unsatisfactory 
manner. Nor had the perplexing tangle of yester- 
night made the faintest sign of coming to an end. 
It was possible, she reflected, to feel a little less 
indignation over the astonishing presumption of 
Volney Trust, but she never would resign herself 
to the determination of Kitty Boniface to be kind 
to Kenneth Blackie. 

Although the breakfast was especially appetizing 
on that morning, she felt no inclination to discuss 
it ; she insisted that the tea had a coppery" flavor, 
and that the rolls were underdone. Then she 
was seized with the uncomfortable suspicion that 
her pretty cup was far more modem than she had 
been led to believe. 

*' I shouldn't wonder, Kitty," she observed, 
plaintively, " if I had paid six times as much as 
they're worth for these deceitful things." 

"Then, in case I should break something, I 
may expect to be forgiven — in time ?" 

" I don't believe I should care much if the 
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whole set went — smash!" exclaimed the dis- 
tressed lady, in an agitated tone. 

" You must be out of sorts, Aunt Georg^e. 
Are you sure — oh, I hope you are not coming 
down with anything — any illness, I mean. Do 
you feel perfectly well ?' ' 

" I am perfectly well — physically." 

Miss Boniface began to devote herself to the 
delicate operation of buttering a piece of toasted 
bread. " I should be dreadfully frightened to see 
you lose interest in china," she said. 

Mrs. Swift looked disconsolate. *' I don't care 
for any breakfast," she said, moving her chair a 
little back. " Everything tastes like medicine. 
Dear me, I haven't the slightest idea of what is 
best to do. I never was so completely at sea in 
my life ! I might send a cablegram to the general, 
but, really, I haven't enough presence of mind to 
compose it." 

" I'll compose it for you. Aunt Georgie," vol- 
unteered her niece, taking a dainty bite off the 
toast. 

Mrs. Swift looked disgusted. ** Thank you,'* 
she said, dryly. " I won't trouble you." 

Kitty blushed slightly. To do her justice, it 
must be confessed that at that very moment her 
conscience was being subjected to certain twinges ; 
she was secretly discomfited at the discovery of 
her own hardihood. She had not believed herself 
capable of so much self-possession. 

* ' It would be of no use to telegraph ; it would 
only mix matters ; it always does," continued 
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Mrs. Swift, with a doleful sigh. ** The general 
wouldn't appreciate the gravity of the situation ; 
he never does. I shouldn't wonder if he'd take it 
into his head to be — stupid." 

'* I don't think, Aunt Georgie, that he's at all 
likely to be stupid," said Kitty, bridling; "I 
don't believe he could be stupid if he should try !" 

** It would be exactly like him not to object," 
declared Mrs. Swift. 

Kitty smiled a little maliciously. " I shouldn't 
call that stupidity," she said. 

" I might do as I did in Teneriffe about the 
landlord ; the one who overcharged us so abomi- 
nably : I could appeal to the authorities. I might 
call on the American Minister ; I've always ex- 
pected to call, you know ; I have a letter of intro- 
duction." 

" Oh, Aunt Georgie ! TDon't go and embroil 
two peaceable nations in a deadly conflict." 

** Don't be ridiculous, Kitty. There has been 
good blood spilled on less account," replied Mrs. 
Swift, ominously. 

'* I guess that it won't be necessary in this case ; 
I should feel very uncomfortable to do anything 
of that kind." 

*' I wish I had some friend to whom I might go ; 
I am so entirely alone," mourned Mrs. Swift. 

*' I am sure that you could trust Lady Duff- 
Gordon," suggested Kitty, naYvely. 

Her aunt's beautiful face brightened. ** I won- 
der why I hadn't thought of Lady Duff- Gordon," 
she said. 
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The idea was so instantly consoling that her at- 
tention reverted to the breakfast ; she felt that it 
would be possible now for her to eat sparingly ; 
to undertake such an errand upon an empty 
stomach, she reflected, would be injudicious in the 
extreme. 

** I shall call on Lady Duff-Gordon, and ask her 
advice, ' ' she said. ' ' She is a wonderfully sensible 
person, and I shall feel safe in following her 
counsel. Besides, I can make a few casual in- 
quiries about the Blackies and Geddeses. You 
may depend upon it Lady Duff-Gordon knows 
everything about them ; she's always known 
them." 

** If you should find out anything about — about 
Mr. Blackie, I hope you'll be generous enough to 
impart it to me at once ; I am somewhat inter- 
ested in him, you know. Aunt Georgie," said 
Kitty, soberly. 

" It's high time that somebody is investigating ; 
I don't intend to have you go wandering about 
and getting into all kinds of difficulty with your 
eyes shut. I mean to do my duty, no matter how 
horrid it is ; you needn't feel provoked if I make 
some unpleasant discoveries." 

" I can't complain that Mr. Blackie has treated 
me unfairly," protested Kitty. ** I know fully as 
much about his affairs as he does of mine." 

Mrs. Swift paused in the act of conveying to 
her mouth a dainty morsel of whitebait, and 
looked at her niece reproachfully. 

" Why, Kitty Boniface," she cried, "one would 
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think, to hear you, that we stood in danger of being 
mistaken for two unprincipled adventuresses ! Mr. 
Bentinck, at least, can vouch for our standing at 
home." 

'* Well, Aunt Georgie," said Kitty, in a judicial 
tone, " I think it likely that we are about equally 
respectable — Mr. Blackie and I. It's true that 
poor papa is only a bank clerk, but I gue'ss Sir 
Archie has drawbacks enough to offset that." 

" Of course there's the title ; that's something," 
observed Mrs. Swift, meditatively. '* I wish I 
knew whether it will stop with Sir Archie or 
not." 

'* If you are very anxious, Aunt Georgie, I will 
try and find out for you. I think I can manage to 
ask Mr. Blackie without seeming impertinent." 

" No, thank you, Kitty. I believe I'd rather 
ask Lady Duff-Gordon. It seems more natural, 
and, of course, she can tell me. Perhaps it 
wouldn't be proper to say anything about it to 
Mr. Blackie ; it might make him think that you 
were interested. Besides, you may not have an 
opportunity to speak to him for a day or two, and 
I shall see Lady Duff-Gordon at once." 

"It is not impossible that he may call this 
morning," said Miss Boniface, ingenuously. 

Mrs. Swift gave her a sharp look. ** Do you 
expect him to call this morning ?" she asked. 

*' I shouldn't be surprised if he came. He does 
call occasionally." 

Mrs. Swift sighed laboriously. " Well," she 
again observed, '* I never saw anything like it. 
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I shouldn't have suspected you of such a thing ! 
It fairly takes my breath away !** 

Kitty did not risk a reply. She did not even 
remind her aunt of the celerity with which her 
settlement in life had been effected. Mrs. Swift 
probably felt that the subject was exhausted, for 
she leaned back in her chair and lapsed into 
reverie. When she spoke again it was to ask, in 
a tone of evident anxiety, ' * What shall I wear, 
Kitty?" 

" To Lady Duff-Gordon's ?" 
" Yes ; of course I ought to look well." 
" You always look well, Aunt Georgie." 
** I try to look as well as I can ; I believe that 
to be my duty. I try to avoid making an object 
of myself," said Mrs. Swift, modestly. *' I guess 
I'll wear my French gray suit and the little bonnet 
to match — the one with the bunch of Parmese 
violets. ' ' 

*' It's the most becoming thing you have," said 
Kitty. 

An hour afterward, having made of herself an 
exceedingly agreeable picture in soft grays and 
violet, Mrs. Swift was ready to go to St. Stephen's 
Square. A cab was called, and the rotund lady, 
not a little restored to her habitual equanimity by 
the restful influence of the becoming costume, was 
about to enter it when her quick eye caught a 
glimpse of a familiar figure which had just stepped 
through the Princes' Gate into Kensington Gore. 
She ordered the impatient cabman to wait a 
moment, and went quickly back to the door, 
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in which Kitty stood waiting to see her safely 
off. 

** Kitty !'* she exclaimed, in a breathless under- 
tone, " 1 forgot to ask you. Do you love him ?" 

Before Miss Boniface had time to recover from 
her astonishment, she, too, saw the advancing 
pedestrian and recognized him. 

" How perfectly absurd !" she laughed, blush- 
ing consciously. ** I think — I really believe that 
he is coming now." 

Kenneth's brisk pace soon brought him up to 
them. 

** I see that you are going out," he observed, 
with that rather overdone simulation of regret 
which a young person believes to have the effect 
of concealing his inward jubilation. 

" I am so sorry," regretted Mrs. Swift, far 
more cleverly. *' I was intending to make a call 
— 2i matter of business." 

" You really must not let me detain you," pro- 
tested the young man, still a trifle too earnestly. 

*' Then I won't. Perhaps I shall find you here 
on my return ; it would be so kind of you, if you 
could manage. I shall return before long'; I'm 
only going over to Lady Duff-Gordon's. Kitty, 
make an effort to detain Mr. Blackie !" 

Then she bustled into the cab and was taken 
away. 

"Isn't it lovely?" murmured Kitty, looking 
after the cab in a kind of spell-bound way. 

" Very lovely, indeed," agreed Kenneth, look- 
ing only into her face. 
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" I mean Aunt Georgie's dress," explained Miss 
Boniface, with a return to consciousness. " Is 
there anything sweeter than French gray ?" 

" Yes ; I think there is something far sweeter," 
said the young Scotchman, still keeping his happy 
eyes fixed on her half-averted face. 

She turned suddenly. " How stupid and in- 
hospitable of me to keep you standing out of 
doors !" she cried. ** Isn't it a genuine summer's 
day at last ! We have almost despaired of ever 
seeing a fine day. Don't you think it rains very 
easily in London ?" 

** I am afraid that London has a bad reputation 
for its weather ; but when we do have a fine day 
it is tremendously fine.'* 

They were entering the house, but before they 
reached the door of the drawing-room another 
impulse took possession of Miss Boniface. 

** What do you say to an adjournment to Ken» 
sington Gardens?" she asked, suddenly turning. 
** It must be delicious over there this morning." 

" I dare say that we could cross over without 
danger of being sun-struck, but — " 

** Oh, don't you care to go ? Should you prefer 
being shut up in this close room ?" she continued, 
hastily. 

*' Frankly, now, I should," said Kenneth, delib- 
erately seating himself in a great arm-chair which 
stood within the bow- window. ** The Gardens 
are rather likely to be full of people at this time 
of the day ; a lot of maids and /es enfants terribles, 
you know," 
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Miss Boniface sat upon the edge of the sofa in a 
kind of protesting manner. She was not a little 
disturbed to discover in this young gentleman a 
disposition to arrange conventionalities. 

** The fact is, Kitty," continued the young 
Scotchman, with considerable trepidation manifest 
in his tone and manner, " I wish to see you en- 
tirely by yourself. I really feel that I ought to 
be saying a good many things to you. I am 
afraid that I haven't the faculty of getting on in a 
matter of this sort as well as I might. It seems, 
sometimes, as if I must begin at the very begin- 
ning of our — our friendship, and have everything 
over again. I know that I should do far better 
next time. Dear me, that isn't at all what I want 
to say. ' ' 

" I think I know what you mean. Isn't it 
because we are such new. acquaintances? I 
couldn't sleep at all last night ; I kept thinking 
the matter over and over until I was almost dis- 
tracted. It seems such a dreadfully serious 
thing ; but once in a while the whole affair — " 
She hesitated and became much confused. 

Kenneth waited for her to continue, but she did 
not seem inclined to finish her remark. '* How 
did it seem — once in a while ?" he finally asked. 

" Just a little absurd," she confessed, sadly. 

* * Absurd ! In what way ?' ' he asked in a 
startled voice. 

*' Because you don't know me at all. Because 
there is nothing at all about me that can give you 
the slightest hint of how we live at home. Instead 
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of being a princess in disguise, Mr. Blackie, I am 
disguised as a princess ; it's all Aunt Georgia's 
witchery." 

** But you must have been Cinderella to begin 
with," said Kenneth, fondly. 

** The prince didn't find Cinderella until after 
the fairy had made a good many changes in her 
personal appearance ; if it were not for Aunt 
Georgie, Mr. Blackie, you wouldn't have troubled 
about me." 

** If it were not for Mrs. Swift, you still would 
be a princess — to me," protested Kenneth, stoutly. 

'* We do not live in a palace — it's only a cot- 
tage, and it's a good deal too small for such a 
great family. I am sure that you would be aston- 
ished to see how small it is." 

" I see," said Kenneth, with an appearance of 
intense interest; **it is a pretty cottage, with a 
bit of garden ; there is a hedgerow, and, perhaps, 
a bower of jasmine — " 

** Not a single leaf of jasmine," interrupted the 
determined young woman. " I don't believe the 
soil is particularly good. There are three or four 
Morello cherry-trees that never bear any fruit, a 
few scraggy syringa-bushes, and a double row of 
flower-de-luces down to the front gate ; and that's 
about all that I can remember — except that the 
gate was hanging by one hinge when I came 
away." 

" How truly idyllic !" murmured the interested 
young man. 

" Oh, dear, no ; it isn't at all idyllic ! It's too 
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full of discomforts of every kind to be poetical. 
Papa is overworked, and his cares have made him 
too old for his years. There are so many open 
mouths to fill, and so many tongues to be quieted. 
Poor papa must rise at daybreak and hurry ofiF — 
sometimes without his breakfast — to catch the 
train for the city. It would never do to be late 
at the bank, you know. And the children— you 
haven't any idea, Mr. Blackie, how perfectly out- 
rageous they can be ; some of them are always in 
trouble — and tatters !" 

** But, my dear Kitty, all that is of no conse- 
quence to me," persisted Kenneth; *'it only 
makes you the more attractive." 

** I shouldn't think it could ; it is very trying. 
Mamma is always discouraged, and the girls are 
very often aggravating. Nell gives herself airs 
over her superior attainments. Bell is silly over 
her ribbons and laces, Esther makes a theme of 
her ill-humor and drums it out in variations on 
our poor old piano, and Augusta has a wonderful 
talent for being disagreeable when she chooses. 
Oh, what will you think of me for sitting here and 
deliberately slandering my dear sisters ! But I 
made up my mind that you mustn't be permitted 
to — to go on without knowing a little something 
about me. It would be dreadful !" 

" Have you told me everything? I hope not, 
for I am enjoying it immensely," said Kenneth, 
serenely. 

'* Are you sure that you enjoy it? No; I 
haven't begun to tell you everything. It's a 
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small country village, and some of the people are 
only half civilized." 

** I'see — descendants of the Red Indians 1" 

** Not Indians ; ever so much more disagree- 
able than Indians." 

*' I can hardly imagine that," said Kenneth, 
who had a tolerably firm opinion on the subject. 

** The poor Indians are well enough nowadays — 
but some of our neighbors !" And Miss Boniface 
looked as if words were of no avail. 

"Are they dishonest?" asked Kenneth, at a 
venture. 

"Oh, no," she replied, quickly, " they're as 
honest as can be, but they do manage to invent 
some of the most exasperating stories, and say the 
most outlandish things." 

" They must be a bad lot if they can have the 
heart to say unpleasant things of you," he ad- 
mitted, with much spirit. 

" They do say them ; I overheard some of 
them talking over our affairs. They spoke of us 
as those Bonifaces; they called us extravagant, and 
prophesied that we would ruin poor papa ; and, 
worst of all, Mr. Blackie, they spoke of papa as 
Old Boniface I I was so enraged that I cried for 
an hour." 

** Is the word old an epithet of reproach in the 
States ?" asked Kenneth, really interested. 

" It isn't exactly that ; but how would you feel 
to overhear somebody speaking of your father as 
Old Sir Archie ?" 
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Kenneth looked puzzled. " I don't remember 
f o have heard my poor father called anything else 
that is less reproachful," he said, sorrowfully. 
" There have been said so many bitter things that 
I hardly know when it is proper to resent them. 
It has often been a grief and shame to me that I 
could not." 

Kitty was distressed for fear that her indig- 
nation had carried her a step too far. " Oh, 
please don't believe that I meant to wound you," 
she begged. " I didn't think—" 

" Pray don't mention it, Kitty," he reassured 
her. '* I have been a lucky dog all along ; I don't 
deserve commiseration ; my aunts have been 
amazingly kind to me." 

She sighed deeply. ** You make me ready to 
despise myself," she said, " for being so spiteful 
and fault-finding. I have so many, many things 
to be thankful for : Aunt Georgie has been all 
kindness and generosity, and I really don't mind 
the girls' little peculiarities. I'm almost sorry 
that I said a word. You mustn't think too badly 
of my people, Mr. Blackie ; and you mustn't think 
too badly of me for going on so ! 

" I must warn you," he said, with smiling ear- 
nestness. ** I must tell you that I cannot be dis- 
couraged." 

** I know you will be disappointed in me," she 
insisted. *' I am woefully disappointed in myself. 
One thing, however, I almost know you couldn't 
help liking." 
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His eyes still questioned her. 

•' It's Penelope — our baby ! I do wish you 
could see her," she said, ecstatically. 

" I should idolize her, I know," said Kenneth, 
manfully. 

At this point the young Scotchman rose from 
his seat in the bow-window and went over to the 
sofa and stood before Miss Boniface. 

** Doesn't it strike you, Kitty," he began, with 
a wistful look in his fine eyes, *' that our — friend- 
ship has been rather formal so far ?" 

" I've told you more about myself and my 
family than I have ever told anybody else," she 
answered quickly. ** I've been very unreserved. 
I can't imagine what Aunt Georgie would say if 
she knew it ; she thinks that I am too guarded, as 
a rule. ' ' 

" Yes, I know ; but I don't remember that I 
have heard you say that you — cared particularly 
for me. ' ' 

She laughed a little uneasily. *' Haven't I said 
so ? If I haven't it's a case of pure neglect on my 
part, for certainly I do. I don't believe I could 
help caring particularly for you," she said. 

" Ah, thank you, Kitty ! It is beginning to 
seem more like reality," he said, joyfully. 

He sat beside her and took her hand. She 
looked into his face and saw the tenderness softly 
glowing in his eyes. Then they heard loud voices 
and laughing, and saw the flutter of garments 
across the open bow- window. 
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*' Botheration !" exclaimed Kenneth, indig- 
nantly. ** The Campbells are coming !" 

*' Oh, I'm so glad !" cried Kitty, jumping to 
her feet with a little shout of delight. *' How 
very, very nice of them ! They promised to call 
upon me," 



X. — Noblesse Oblige. 

LADY MARY DUFF-GORDON had for her 
town residence a second-floor lodging in a 
house in St Stephen's Square. Here, in a draw- 
ing-room and two small chambers, she had passed 
six months out of each of the last twenty years. 
The remaining half-years were divided between 
hurried flights to Brighton and a series of visits 
to friends in the northern shires. 

Her ladyship was not an early riser. If Mrs. 
Prosser, the estimable woman who ministered to 
her ladyship's conventionalities, had chanced to 
make ready the matutinal tea before the hour of 
high noon she would have been guilty not only 
of an act of direct disobedience, but of the 
sin of wastefulness as well ; for her august mis- 
tress was not ready for tea-drinking before high 
noon. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Swift came into St. Stephen's 
Square shortly after midday. She was ushered 
into the dingy drawing-room, where Lady Duff- 
Gordon, still at her ease in a stuff dressing-gown 
and curl-papers, sat at her usual breakfast of 
buttered muffins, grilled bacon, and tea. 

" My certes !" she cried, as soon as she was con- 
vinced of Mrs. Swift's identity. ** How wonder- 
fully nice of you to come to me so early in the 
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morning ! Prosser, have up another bit of bacon 
and a fresh infusion of tea !" 

" Oh, Lady Duff- Gordon, pray don't let me dis- 
turb you at all," begged Mrs. Swift. " I have 
just finished breakfast, and I really can't eat an- 
other morsel. I ran away and left Kitty at the 
breakfast-table — or, at least, I suppose she went 
back and finished. I wanted to see you so badly." 

Her ladyship insisted upon placing the Ameri- 
can lady in a chair opposite to her at the small 
circular table. ** If you will not be having any- 
thing," she said, humorously, " you shall observe 
with your own eyes what a fairy -like appetite I 
possess. I do not believe that you will be dis- 
covering anything ethereal in my idea of break- 
fasting. If ever I fail to relish my morning pot 
of tea, I begin to suspect my liver, and I have in 
Pindar immediately." Seeing the blank look on 
Mrs. Swift's expressive countenance, she addedi 
by way of explanation, " Pindar has been my 
medical man for five-and-twenty years." 

"And does he prescribe ?" asked Mrs. Swift, who 
was devoted to therapeutics and kindred topics. 

" Certainly, my dear ma'am, he prescribes ; of 
what other use is the creature ? His mere social 
presence is far from being equal to the value of 
his fee. I do not permit my digestion to trifle 
with me. Pindar knows that perfectly well, 
ma'am ; he prescribes, and always the same 
remedy." 

'* How very interesting !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Swift. " And do you know what it is ?" 
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" Most assuredly, ma'am. I should think I 
ought to be knowing what it is that I have been 
employing for more than a score of years. Be- 
sides that, I suggested it to Pindar." 

Mrs. Swift stared at the old Scotchwoman in 
complete amazement. She was trying to realize 
that she was in the presence of a woman who had 
actually proposed to her physician a plan for her 
own treatment. 

Lady Duff-Gordon was not at all disinclined to 
add to the impression that she was not a timid 
looker-on at the mysterious rites of her priest of 
medicine. 

** I told the man squarely to his face that calomel 
had been of more benefit to me than all the other 
nasty drugs combined ; and he could not deny 
it," she continued, triumphantly. 

" Didn't he protest ?" asked Mrs. Swift, with 
wide-open eyes. 

" He did, ma'am ; he did protest. I was not 
expecting to find him agreeable to my suggestion. 
I had called him in, and he must needs be doing 
something ; if he had not protested, I should have 
sent him about his business. No ; he did not give 
in to me at once ; he held himself quite stiff and 
uppish like. But he did not offer me any great 
flow of argument ; he knew better." 

" I feel almost certain that my physician. Dr. 
TumbuU, would have withdrawn from the case ; 
he is intensely sensitive," said Mrs. Swift, reflec- 
tively. 

Lady Mary smiled grimly and took a prolonged 
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sip from her teacup. " Pindar knew better," she 
said. " He said to me, rather severely, ' I do 
not observe that your ladyship will be having 
further need of me ; it must be only a sad waste 
of time and money to have called me in.' I 
laughed the creature in the face. ' What trifling 
nonsense ! ' I said. * Are you thinking that I 
shall be going to take the responsibility of dosing 
myself ? My certes, not I ! If I come to any ill, 
I must be having a medical man to bear the blame 
of it. ' I said all that to him, Mrs. Swift. ' ' 

"How did he take it? Wasn't he offended. 
Lady Duff-Gordon?" asked her visitor, breath- 
lessly. 

Her ladyship tossed off a half cupful of tea and 
proceeded to replenish it. * * Pindar is not a fool, 
ma'am. ' Very well, I will do as your ladyship 
bids me,' he said. * In case you suffer salivation, 
you will be having use for me,' Were you ever 
salivated, Mrs. Swift?" 

"Oh, no— I think not !" 

Lady Mary shook her head knowingly. " It is 
a shocking inconvenience," she said ; '* but, dear 
me, it is far better than to permit one's liver to 
get the uppermost !" 

" I suppose it is," assented Mrs. Swift, whose 
interest in physic was beginning to languish. 
Presently she sighed long and pathetically. 

" My physician. Dr. TumbuU, was useful to 
me in more than one way ; he has such a sym- 
pathetic nature. I didn't care so much for his 
treatment ; but outside of medical matters he was 
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such a help ! I would g^ve almost anything to be 
able to consult him now/' she said. 

Lady Duff-Gordon paused half way in a remark- 
ably long-sustained imbibition, and put the cup 
into its saucer with an accession of vigor. 

" Are you ailing, ma'am ?" she demanded, with 
a penetrating glance. " If you are requiring 
phlebotomizing, Pindar will do you as well as the 
next." 

Mrs. Swift shook her head agitatedly. Her 
distressed appearance must have suggested re- 
course to transfusion instead of blood-letting. 

" Oh, no, no," she gasped. " It isn't myself at 
aU; it's Kitty." 

" Small wonder, ma'am, that the lassie is out of 
sorts ; the weather is beastly, just. And will it 
be her lungs again ?" 

"It isn't her lungs this time. Oh, I'm afraid 
it's worse than that this time !" 

'* Mercy on us ! What will it be ?" cried her 
ladyship, really concerned. 

" Mr. Blackie has been making love to her," 
Mrs. Swift whispered. 

The old gentlewoman burst into a hearty laugh. 
"And the lassie?" she choked. "She sent the 
young rascal about his business ?" 

" No, Lady Duff-Gordon," confessed Mrs. 
Swift, despondently, " I'm afraid she didn't." 

Her ladyship's mirth seemed unbounded. " It 
will not be the lungs this time, but the heart," she 
repeated, over and over. 

" I am very miserable. I really don't know 
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which way to turn, I am so far from my friends 
and — everything. I never dreamed of such a 
dreadful possibility. I was completely over- 
whelmed. I am almost distracted. I did not 
sleep at all well last night, and I ate very little 
breakfast. I felt that I must come to you at 
once ; you seem to be the only one in whom !• 
care to confide." 

Her ladyship could but be touched by this mixt- 
ure of distress and confidence. 

' ' Did not you take into consideration the pos- 
sibility of such an event ? I could have told you, 
ma'am, that there would be a probability, an im- 
mense probability of it. The lassie is exceedingly 
well-favored, and, upon my word, she might have 
done a deal worse than to be making up to that 
young scamp of a Blackie. ' ' 

" It is Mr. Blackie who has been making up to 
Kitty," corrected Mrs. Swift. 

" I grant you, ma'am ; and I, for one, am not 
feeling a bit of wonder at it. The lad is only frail 
human flesh and blood. My certes, he has a very 
pretty taste, the rogue I" 

Mrs. Swift shook her head disconsolately. 
"What shall I do, Lady Duff-Gordon? What 
can be done ?" she asked. 

Her ladyship gave Mrs. Swift a shrewd glance. 
"Am I to understand, ma'am, that you will not 
approve of the notion ?" she inquired. 

" My dear Lady Duff-Gordon, you must see 
that I cannot." 

* ' Is it, perhaps, that you have set your heart 
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upon some young gentleman of your own choos- 
ing ? Will not it be something of the sort, Mrs. 
Swift?" 

Mrs. Swift was too much astonished to reply. 

" Will he be that fine young person, Mr. 
Trust?" 

" Oh, dear, no ; nothing of the kind. Lady DuflF- 
. Gordon ! I can't imagine anything more undesir- 
able than that. Why, Tve known Volney Trust 
ever since he was a small boy !" 

' ' Ah, then, you must have discovered all of his 
bad qualities." 

" It isn't that exactly. He really hasn't many 
dreadful faults. But the idea, you know." 

' * But the ideay I do not know, ' ' said Lady 
Mary, with an insinuating smile. 

Mrs. Swift looked uncomfortable and hesitated. 
' ' Kitty is such a superior girl, ' ' she said, ' ' that I 
have always felt that with her prospects she might 
do great things. Not that I have fixed upon any- 
thing definite ; I don't mean that. Lady Duff- 
. Gordon. The general and I have merely talked 
it over. I know he feels deeply upon the subject. 
It isn't as if we felt only an ordinary interest in 
Kitty, you see." 

" Ah, I see. She will be a tremendous heiress 
— ^an heiress-prospective ?" 

' ' Nothing of the kind. Her father, poor man, 
will leave nothing behind him but care. Dear 
me, I do hope that he manages to keep up his life 
insurance! I must write to the general about 
it." 
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" I dare say, then, that you and the general will 
be doing a great deal for your niece ?" 

' ' We have always taken her into our hearts as 
truly as if she were our own daughter. The 
general is remarkably attached to her. There is 
no limit to the benefits he expects to bestow upon 
her. We have begun to lose sight of almost every 
other object in life ; but now — if she — I really 
don't know — " 

The old Scotchwoman looked amused and scep- 
tical. ' * You need not be taking the trouble to con- 
vince me that you are a hard-hearted, story-book 
sort of a woman, Mrs. Swift. It will not be within 
your nature, ma'am." 

"If lam driven—" 

" But you will not be driven ; it will not be 
your nature to be driven. Even should the lassie 
be taking a fancy to grow fond of the excellent 
Mr. Trust, you could not resist her." 

'* I do not anticipate that affliction. Kitty has 
no inclination to experiment upon my good-nature 
in that way. ' ' 

Has young Blackie committed himself?" 
I'm afraid he has." 

" Does he know how displeased you will be ?" 

" I have had no opportunity of seeing him alone 
since it happened." 

" When did it happen, Mrs. Swift ?" 

" I think it happened on yesterday." 

** Well, I fancy that you and I will be having to 
say Amen ! If I know Maister Kenneth, he will 
brook no opposition. ' ' 
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*' Oh, .do not say that it is a hopeless case !" 
mourned Mrs. Swift, clasping her hands. 

Her ladyship raised her shaggy eyebrows. 
* * Would you disinherit the lass ?' ' she asked, 
bluntly. 

" I really can't say what the general would 
do," replied Mrs. Swift, a trifle testily. " I know 
that he will be fearfully annoyed. He is a man of 
great courage. " 

" I do not know your husband at all, and I can- 
not say what he will be doing, but I know well 
enough, Mrs. Swift, that you will be doing noth- 
ing of the kind. You will not find the heart to do 
it. It will not be in you, ma'am." 

" Of course, I shouldn't expect to do an3rthing 
rash. I should probably become very extrava- 
gant for the rest of my life. I am afraid that I 
should buy almost everything I wanted, so that 
there would not be much left for anybody. I 
shouldn't feel that there was any inducement to 
deny myself," said Mrs. Swift, stubbornly. 

' ' The Blackies have not a farthing — beyond 
expectations, ' ' observed her ladyship. 

Mrs. Swift was attentive. " I suppose the 
Geddeses are in easy circumstances," she re- 
marked, carelessly. 

** Bless me, ma'am, they are ! They are quite 
beyond the necessity of haggling over a sixpence. 
And they are thrifty bodies, never touching more 
than the half of their incomes. Meg has the land 
in Banffshire, a fine arable tract, two thirds of the 
stock in Davie Maclvor's lake steamers, and a pret- 
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ty penny in the Scottish Widows' and Orphans'. 
Jess has houses in Aberdeen, an armful of stocks 
bringing comforting dividends, and a whole prin- 
cipality out in Manitoba." 

** I suppose that there is no one else — except 
Ken — Mr. Blackie to whom all this property could 
be left?" 

** Thousands, ma'am, countless thousands. If 
Jess Geddes were flouted she is quite capable of 
bequeathing every shilling of her own to the 
Foundling." 

" How dreadful !" exclaimed Mrs. Swift, aghast. 
** What a violent woman she must be !" 

" Mind, now, Mrs. Swift, I will not be saying 
that the Greddeses will be affronted when they 
shall be told of the neat fashion in which Maister 
Kenneth will be arranging his future. I do re- 
member, however, that she will be having plans 
of her own devising." 

•' Has she indeed ?" 

" I fancy that she has set her heart upon the 
youngest Campbell lassie." 

* ' Would that be an especially desirable match ?' ' 
asked Mrs. Swift, listlessly. 

** That is according as you will be looking at 
such questions, ma'am. The lassie's uncle is Pro- 
vost of Glasgow, and the Geddeses, you know, 
have a healthy relish for a bit of learning. It is 
bred in the bone with them." 

Mrs. Swift carefully smoothed out an incipient 
wrinkle in her glove. " Kitty is pretty well ad- 
vanced," she said. " We have kept her mind at 
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work. She stood very well in her class — she was 
a Junior, Lady DufF-Gordon. She would have 
finished next Commencement if Dr. TurnbuU 
hadn't sent us out to TeneriflFe." 

Lady DufF-Gordon took up the teapot and 
drained the last drop of the precious infusion into 
her teacup ; then she lifted the lid and peered into 
the empty vessel with a pathetic look in her small 
eyes. 

" It seems to me/* she observed, as if the im- 
pression amounted to a certainty, '*that Prosser 
has made a fine study of the art of enlarging her 
perquisites at the expense of my complement of 
tea. Six cups, full to the brim, will be my cus- 
tom. You may have observed for yourself, Mrs. 
Swift, that I have had but a scant five. It is very 
shabby of Prosser !" 

Mrs. Swift said nothing, but her face indicated 
a proper amount of sympathy. 

Lady Mary let fall the teapot lid. With a sigh 
that might have been inspired either by Mrs. 
Prosser's frailty or the teapot's empty resonance 
she folded her arms. 

** For the life of me," she said, " I cannot see 
anything indecent in these youngsters' afiFairs. If 
Jess and yourself, Mrs. Swift, will be taking it 
into your heads to be obstreperous, there will be 
only the one thing to be done. ' ' 

" And what is that. Lady Duff-Gordon ?" asked 
Mrs. Swift, anxiously. 

" For me to be taking them home to myself. 
It will be quite as agreeable to starve with com- 
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pany as to perish selfishly alone," chuckled the 
old lady. 

" Oh, Lady Duff-Gordon ! You don't mean 
that you would do such a thing?" cried Mrs. 
Swift, amazed. 

' ' I have small confidence in my power of resist- 
ing such a fascinating opportunity of playing the 
rdle of good fairy. I am quite as likely to be ' an 
auld fule ' as my betters. I do not mind the day 
when I could not enjoy a bit of romance in the 
third person singular." 

Mrs. Swift was staggered. " How mistaken I 
have been !" she sighed, in a tremulous tone. ** I 
was so sure that you would sympathize with me. 
Kitty, too, was certain that you could advise me !" 

" The sweet creature ! I have taken the most 
violent fancy to her," exclaimed her ladyship, 
with a liiomentary softening of her hard features. 

" She is a dear thing !" contributed Mrs. Swift, 
spontaneously. 

*' Maister Kenneth is a fine, decent lad." 

" I like him — I did like him — immensely \" 

Lady Duff-Gordon's sharp eyes twinkled. She 
gazed at the ponderous vision of loveliness with 
an intensity which could be nothing less than 
genuine admiration. " Do you know, Mrs. 
Swift," she said, insinuatingly, "that until this 
moment I have never realized how exquisitely 
gray and violet can be combined ?" 

' ' Really ? I rather like it. Only you must be 
very careful to get the exact shade of gray ; there 
are so many grays that won't do." 
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** I dare say that you will be right. But I 
opine, ma'am, that you have found the exact 
shade to a turn." 

The gratified lady drew the open palm of her 
gloved hand across her lap with a kind of caressing 
motion. 

" Kitty says that I hit upon such combinations 
intuitively. Of course it's a perfectly ridiculous 
thing to say," she observed. 

"It is a very clever thing for the lassie to be 
saying, and I do not doubt that it will be gospel 
truth. I cannot make up my mind to it, ma'am, 
that you will be cruel to her," said her ladyship, 
artfully. 

"Cruel!" echoed Mrs. Swift, as if the word 
gave her both surprise and pain. '* I could not 
be even unkind to Kitty ! Cruel, never. Oh, 
no !" 

" Then, my dear Mrs. Swift, you must not be 
taking her affair with young Blackie too deeply to 
heart. I should certainly expect to be finding you 
vastly more sensible than Jess Geddes is likely to 
be." 

" Do you think that his aunts will seriously 
object?" asked Mrs. Swift, with an appearance of 
great interest. 

** Meg — God bless her ! — would not be object- 
ing to anything under the sun ; but Jess — mark 
my words— will see no more good in the matter 
than if it were I who would be throwing myself 
away upon the colonel of a crack regiment !" de- 
clared the old lady. 
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" Oh, I hope SO. I hope that she may object 
and be dreadfully bitter against it ! In that case, 
I don't think I should mind it so much." 

Lady Dufif-Gordon peered curiously at her out 
of her searching eyes. She nodded her head and 
seemed to be making secure some mental impres- 
sion. 

' ' Ah, I see ; precisely, ' ' she said, at last. 

** It is not because I wish her to be unhappy," 
declared Mrs. Swift, quickly. 

Lady Mary shook her white head as if such an 
interpretation were out of the question. 

"And, of course, I shouldn't be willing to 
sacrifice my niece to spite anybody," insisted 
Mrs. Swift, virtuously. 

* ' Assuredly not. But it may prove to be no 
great sacrifice after all. ' ' 

" Well," said Mrs. Swift, rising, and gracefully 
smoothing out her drapery, " you may be right. 
I am so grateful for your interest in us. I really 
don't know what I should have done if I hadn't 
come to you." 

Then she took her leave, and went away less 
burdened than she came. 

When the door had closed upon her Lady DuB- 
Gordon stood in the middle of the floor of her 
cheerless drawing-room and laughed not only 
until the tears ran down her high-colored cheeks, 
but until her loud mirth brought the alarmed 
Mrs. Prosser, who jumped at the hasty conclu- 
sion that her mistress had taken leave of her 
senses. 
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" Will ye hev' in Mr. Pindar, my leddy ?" asked 
the anxious serving- woman. 

In the twinkling of an eye the old noblewoman's 
hilarious lapse was suspended, and her habitual 
gravity of feature returned with re-enforced dis- 
tinctness. 

*' Prosser," she said, ** gang ye adown the stair 
quickly o' your ain accord, or sure's death, ye'U 
gang fleein' down quicker than ever ye came up." 

Mrs. Prosser was a prudent woman, and she 
retired to the outside of the door ; and, having 
conscientiously applied her eyes to the keyhole, 
she perceived that her ladyship's mysterious 
gayety burst forth afresh. She was properly 
horrified to discover the old Scotchwoman in the 
act of assuming a pose which was strangely like 
the preliminary /fos seul of a hornpipe. 

' ' My certes, Jess, ye are in a bonnie pickle, 
lass, ' ' she overheard. 

Then Mrs. Prosser was convinced that a sudden 
thunderbolt had spent its force against her listen- 
ing ear. 

It was, however, only a leather slipper guided 
by the skilful hand of her watchful mistress. 



XL — The Law and the Lady. 

MRS. SWIFT went away from Lady Duff- 
Gordon's with an agreeable lessening of 
the weight which had made the morning so 
laborious. She stepped lightly into the cab, and 
ordered the driver to proceed at once to Kensing- 
ton Gore. She was not altogether prepared to 
admit even to herself that the matter had been re- 
lieved of all its unattractiveness, but she could dis- 
cover in it certain modifying possibilities which 
had been obscured by the first shock of the sudden 
disclosure. By the time she was being borne 
swiftly along the Bays water Road, she had suf- 
fered herself to feel a restful complacency respect- 
ing the afifair. This state of comparative ease was 
doubtless encouraged by the intense satisfaction 
she took in the knowledge of Volney Trust's cer- 
tain discomfiture ; nothing, she reflected, could 
deprive her of that comfort. There was, besides, 
the delightful probability of the overthrow of Miss 
Jessie Geddes's cherished plans ; and Mrs. Swift 
could but admit to herself that such a thought 
was quite as comforting as the other. She made 
no effort (as the Misses Geddes, owing to their 
psychological proclivities, must have done) to ac- 
count for the interesting mental processes which 
led to this anomalous condition ; she accepted it 
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without cavil, and, as has been said, made up her 
mind to appropriate to her own relief as much as 
she could make useful. 

While crossing Kensington Gardens, however, 
she experienced a sudden and inconsistent reac- 
tion. The idea of Kitty's absolute assumption of 
the right of acting in an emergency so momen- 
tous, she reflected, was as insupportable as it was 
absurd. From this position, it was only a natural 
step to the conclusion that her active interference 
must be not merely proper, but imperative. The 
full perplexity of the situation returned to her, 
and in its company a feeling of resentment for the 
doubtful comfort which Lady DuflF-Gordon had 
given her. Moreover, it occurred to her that 
she had neglected the opportunity to sound 
her ladyship concerning the permanency of the 
Blackie title ; and that was more trying than the 
other. 

Suddenly she stopped the cab and ordered the 
man to take her to the Temple. 

"The Temple!" growled the cabby. '/It's 
out o' the four-mile circle, mem." 

" I don't know where it is, but I expect to pay 
you extra," said Mrs. Swift, decidedly. 

" It's a shockin' distance, mem." 

" Very well, then, take me to the nearest Un- 
derground station." 

The cabman obeyed and returned to the Queen's 
Road, where he took a fare large enough to re- 
store his ruffled temperament. 

Half an hour later she climbed the Temple 
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stairs, and rang the bell at Mr. Bentinck's ante- 
chamber. 

Mr. Bentinck was not an early riser. Like 
many another dweller in the Temple, he liked to 
hear the chimes of St. Clement Danes at midnight, 
and they seemed more musical to him as the hours 
grew smaller. He found the aromatic warmth of 
ginger to be a temporary panacea for his rheu- 
matic twinges, and a long-continued devotion to 
mulled port made his morning nap an all-impor- 
tant performance. When Mrs. Swift was an- 
nounced he shuddered at his narrow escape, for 
he had just come from his bath, and was sitting 
before a cheerful fire still in his dressing-gown 
and flannel slippers. He was just preparing to 
discuss with a nicety that was bom of a deep 
knowledge of the mysteries of cookery his bachelor 
breakfast, which was daintily set out upon a small 
table at his side. 

" My dear Mrs. Swift !" he exclaimed, rising, 
and coining forward with an air of polite distress. 
' ' I am delighted ! But I am shocked, as well, to 
have you see with your own eyes what a sorry 
laggard I am !" 

Mrs. Swift seated herself in the chair which he 
brought for her, and smiled condoningly. * * I know 
perfectly well how it is with you men of the law," 
she said, graciously ; " I have been schooled in 
your dreadful ways. You are at work while ordi- 
nary mortals sleep." 

The old barrister coughed a trifle consciously. 

" Ah, madam, I see that you understand our 
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little failings. I forgot for the moment that your 
husband is one of us. But you must have break- 
fasted very early ! Might I — might I hope — might 
I offer — or, perhaps, suggest — " He gave her a 
beseeching look, and began to lift the covers, as 
if he were in search of some tempting morsel 
worthy to propitiate the palate of so ethereal a 
visitor. " Here is a bit of — ling, I should think 
it is," he proceeded, anxiously. '* Perhaps, my 
dear madam, you will let me give you some tea ?" 

** No, I thank you, Mr. Bentinck; I am abso- 
lutely without appetite this morning. I do not 
feel now as if I ever should enjoy food again. I 
need advice more than anything else. I felt that 
I must ask you to tell me what I'd better do," 
sighed the lady in gray and violet. 

" God bless me !" ejaculated the old gentleman, 
letting a cover fall from his nerveless grasp. ** I 
hope that nothing serious has happened. I hope 
that it is not your husband, madam !" 

*' I am the most miserable woman in London — 
in all England, for that matter !" declared Mrs. 
Swift, in a tremulous voice. 

Mr. Bentinck sank back into his chair with an 
alarmed expression on his benignant countenance. 

"You must permit me, madam, you must let 
me insist upon giving you a taste of sherry and — 
and a biscuit, ' ' he stammered, faintly. 

" I will accept it gladly, if you wish," she said. 
*' It is not a pleasant thing to decline your hos- 
pitality, Mr. Bentinck." 

The barrister rang, and the wine and biscuit 
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were brought. Mr. Bentinck was greatly re- 
lieved, for a lady who was able to make even a 
pretence of refreshing herself, he reflected, could 
not have passed the point at which human conso- 
lation becomes futile. 

" I hope it is not the general,'* he resumed, 
anxious to get at the worst of the matter, since it 
seemed to be inevitable. 

"Oh, no, it isn't the general.** Then she 
laughed a trifle hysterically, and put her plump 
right hand over the region of her heart. *' The 
general is capable of keeping out of mischief ; I 
can trust him. It's nearer home — that is, it's 
nearer me at present — than that. It's more vital. ' ' 

** Do not believe it, madam !" cried Mr. Ben- 
tinck, vigorously, " I dare say that you have 
become alarmed at nothing. I suppose that you 
have been consulting a specialist? Do not put 
faith in them, madam. They are a set of rascally 
charlatans with their organic and functional and 
what-not ! God bless me, Mrs. Swift, I do not 
believe that you have a shadow of degeneration^ or 
the slightest symptom of any of their rubbishy 
ailments. The knaves give themselves grand 
airs !" 

" Oh, it isn't myself at all ; it's my niece," ex- 
plained Mrs. Swift, with a sob. 

"Cheer up, madam," consoled Mr. Bentinck, 
bravely. ** She is very young, and youth in these 
cases is the peer of medicine. Cheer up, madam, 
and might I suggest that you take a drop of the 
sherr}' ? No doubt the young lady has a constitu- 
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tion, and that, you know, is something that will 
carry her safely through. I dare say it will prove 
to be some trifling functional disturbance ; we all 
have those difficulties at times, you know. Dear 
me, 1 cannot remember the time when I haven't 
had something of the sort." 

Mrs. Swift looked at the discomposed old man 
with the very faintest suggestion of impatience in 
her great eyes. 

** You misunderstand me, Mr. Bentinck," she 
said, bluntly. " A young gentleman has asked 
her — to be fond of him !" 

" Ah," breathed the old barrister, with a great 
sigh of relief, rubbing his thin hands together as 
if he were anxious to hear more of the matter. 
" Well, my dear madam, that is pleasant, under 
ordinary circumstances." 

" Yes, but the circumstances happen to be most 
extraordinary." 

** I should say that the person — the young gen- 
tleman — must be an extraordinarily lucky dog ; 
provided, of course, that she has made up her 
mind to be fond of him," ventured Mr. Bentinck, 
with a feeble essay at pleasantry. 

" I don't know, Mr. Bentinck ; Kitty has noth- 
ing except her good looks and sweet' disposition. " 

" Those possessions are quite sufficient, as I 
view such matters, Mrs. Swift," said Mr. Ben- 
tinck. 

' * I agree with you that they are sufl&cient if a 
young gentleman can afford them." 

** I should think that any young gentleman 
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might afford them, if he could afford to be a gen- 
tleman at all. Mr. Trust has the appearance of 
being very well able to afford them." 

** He isn't at all able/' asserted Mrs. Swift, in- 
dignantly, as if such an hypothesis must be met 
and overthrown before proceeding further. ** If 
I were obliged to live on his salary, I shouldn't 
know how to begin ; I don't believe I could more 
than keep soul and body together." 

'* Now, he struck me as being an exceedingly 
well-cared-for young man. I should not have 
fancied him in any danger of becoming a disem- 
bodied spirit," observed Mr. Bentinck, dryly. 

" They do advance his salary about every year," 
admitted the lady, meditatively. 

** Precisely, madam. They will continue to 
advance his salary until some fine morning he will 
wake and find himself at the top. I am told that 
they manage that way in the States." 

'* I must admit that Volney has push." 

Mr. Bentinck nodded reservedly, as if he did 
not fully comprehend the desirability of the mys- 
terious quality known as push. 

*' I don't believe that the general had made 
much of a start at Volney *s age." 

** I should think, my dear madam, that a con- 
sideration of these facts would go a good way 
toward reconciling you to the inevitable — if, indeed, 
it is inevitable," said Mr. Bentinck, carefully. 

" I can't see that they have anything particular 
to do with the fact that Mr. Blackie has become 
very attentive to my niece," said Mrs. Swift. 
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" God help us ! Is it Kenneth whom you are 
calling Mr. Blackie, madam ?*' cried the barrister, 
with a start that woke all his rheumatic foes. 

" Kenneth Blackie, certainly. We don't know 
any other Mr. Blackie," replied Mrs. Swift, with 
some asperity. 

" He is only a boy, a mere lad, just," continued 
Mr. Bentinck, incredulously. 

" He's a tolerably well-grown boy," said the 
lady, dryly. 

'* I grant you, madam. He is a fine fellow ; he 
has a chest like the — the torso of Hercules — after 
that sort, I mean. But I cannot realize that he is 
regularly grown. It seems only yesterday that 
Miss Jessie went out to the Straits to fetch him." 
He's twenty-one past," reminded Mrs. Swift. 
He is, madam. Upon my word, it makes me 
feel as old as the Needle out yonder to think of it ! 
Has the rascal actually been making up to your 
niece ?" 

** He has proposed to her, if you refer to that," 
answered Mrs. Swift, with becoming dignity. 

** I shall have to beg the rogue's pardon ; I 
shouldn't have suspected him of such undoubted 
good taste." 

Mr. Bentinck interlocked his fleshless fingers, 
and appeared to resign himself to abstraction. 

*' I cannot for the life of me imagine what will 
be the effect of this news upon the Misses Geddes. 
Miss Margaret, I dare say, will not be especially 
active," he said, at last. 

" No one seems to think of me or my feelings,** 
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complained Mrs. Swift, with a return of the 
threatening quaver in her voice. 

'* I beg pardon, madam ; I have not the least 
desire to neglect you. Do you feel much regret ? 
Of course you do. It is exceedingly stupid of ' 
me to have forgotten that you do." 

** I don't know what to do. I can't see my 
way to anything. I am so far from the general 
and all my friends. Kitty doesn't seem to have 
taken that into consideration. I am so hurt at 
Kitty's apparent disregard for my feelings !" 

The old man sighed softly. *' Do you believe, 
madam, that the young lady is very much in love 
with young Blackie ?' ' he asked. 

Mrs. Swift looked serious. ** Why, certainly. 
I suppose she is. I give her credit for that at 
least !" she replied, firmly. 

Mr. Bentinck sighed again, more softly than 
before. "It is a pretty thing, a sweetly pretty 
thing — the tenderness of youthful hearts 1" he 
murmured, sentimentally. 

" It's a very inconvenient thing for me just 
now," reminded the lady. " I suppose that your 
friends, the Misses Geddes, will find it equally dis- 
agreeable. I inferred as much from what Lady 
DuflF-Gordon told me." 

" You have seen Lady Mary, recently ?" 

** Yes ; I came directly from her house." 

' * And what, may I ask, had her ladyship of 
Duff-Gordon to say ?' ' 

** She said a good many things ; but nothing 
that put matters in a more favorable light." 
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" Did she threaten to forswear her intention of 
making the young gentleman her heir ?" 
I ** No ; she declared that if matters came to the 
worst she should take them to live with her," 

{answered Mrs. Swift, in a tone of disgust. 
The barrister looked amused. ** She is quite 
capable of making good her threat. Lady Mary 
is fond of doing unheard-of things ; she likes to 
shock her own sense of propriety." 

*' I understand that Lady Duff-Gordon is not 
wealthy," observed Mrs. Swift. 

" Lady Mary wealthy ! Far from it, madam. 
She has only a certain two hundred, with a possi- 
ble hundred contingent upon the profitable letting 
of the Dufferlie shooting." 

" But the Geddeses are rich, I suppose ?" 

** The Misses Geddes, madam, are beyond 
solicitude. They are comfortably rich," he re- 
plied, with the air of a man who knows whereof 
he speaks. 

Mrs. Swift moistened her lips with the sherry. 
** We have always expected — the general and I — 
to do well by Kitty. But, of course, we never 
dreamed of a complication like this. I don't dare 
think of what the general is likely to do. He is 
dreadfully resolute," she said. 

'* But I fancy that you must have quite made 
up your mind, Mrs. Swift ?" 

** I don't see why I should be expected to make 
up my mind so suddenly, before anybody else has 
any idea of doing it. I suppose I don't enjoy the 
prospect of having a comparative stranger step in 
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and set aside all my calculations. You must 
understand that, I should think." 

Mr. Bentinck hastened to assure her that noth- 
ing could be less unreasonable than her position. 

" Of course there are hospitals and such things 
always waiting to be endowed," she continued, 
mysteriously. 

*' Yes, and drinking fountains for the benefit of 
beasts, I am told that they are quite the fashion 
in bequests." 

" Besides, I could spend everything. There are 
always such quantities of things to. buy, you 
know." 

Mr. Bentinck nodded a polite acquiescence. 

* * But I should so much prefer to do as I had 
intended." 

" Ah, 1 dare say, madam." 

The lady, however, was no longer in the mood 
to let melancholy overwhelm her. She gave her- 
self up to the pursuit of a crumb oflF the biscuit 
which had hidden itself in the folds of her soft 
gray drapery. Mr. Bentinck improved the op- 
portunity to take a sip of a steaming compound, 
the secret of whose composition had been be- 
queathed to him by a literary gentleman of the 
last generation. 

" Do you know, madam,*' he said, after the 
ecstatic warmth of the draught had ceased to ab- 
sorb his attention, " that I am very fond of young 
Blackie?" 

" I don't wonder at it, Mr. Bentinck. I liked 
him from the first," confessed Mrs. Swift. 
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" May I ask you how it is that you find the idea 
of his fancy for Miss Boniface so distasteful ?" 

'* You may be sure that there isn't anything 
personally repugnant in Mr. Blackie. I don't 
know when I've seen a more thoroughly agree- 
able person, but — " She hesitated, and shook 
her head. 

** I suppose you are thinking of poor Sir 
Archie," said the barrister, sadly. ** He is so 
crushed beneath the weight of his own folly that 
he can never rise — a ghost to haunt his son's 
wedding-feast. He need give you no more un- 
easiness than an unwholesome remembrance." 

"I wasn't thinking of Sir Archie," disclaimed 
the lady, quickly. " I should not expect to find 
him an insuperable barrier. There are other diflfi- 
culties — far more serious ones." 

Mr. Bentinck looked interested. 

*• I don't feel at all certain — I am afraid that his 
aunts — don't you think that Miss Jessie Geddes is 
a dreadfully violent woman?" she continued. 

" She is tremendously candid, and outspoken 
to a fault," he replied, loyally, "but perfectly 
high-minded and honorable." 

" Oh, I don't doubt all that, Mr. Bentinck ! I 
only feared that we might not be able to see 
things alike ; that was all." 

'* I would not attempt to make the actual asser- 
tion — mind that, my dear madam — but my strong 
impression is that Miss Jessie will object." 

" Do you really think so ?" asked the lady, with 
an unmistakably hopeful ring in her tone. 
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** I do, upon my word. And if you were to ask 
the reason, I declare, madam, I could not give 
it." 

" If I only could feel certain of that — that she 
will object, it would be different ; I should feel 
less hesitation." 

'* I can see her immediately," suggested the 
man of business, full of wonder at the incompre- 
hensible fluctuation of his visitor's manner. 

'* Thank you, Mr. Bentinck. I shall be so 
grateful. I will go away at once and let you eat 
your breakfast in peace." So saying, she rose, 
and in spite of the old gentleman's hospitable 
protestations, moved toward the door. He was 
wholly blind to the cause of her sudden elevation 
of mood. While he was bidding her an auto- 
matically correct good-by he was racking his 
brain, but the reason would not come to his relief. 
He only knew that a moment ago she had been a 
marvel of distress, and now she was taking her 
leave with a peaceful expression in her fair coun* 
tenance. 

' ' As you are passing through the court — 
formerly the Temple churchyard — you will ob- 
serve a solitary tomb. It is worth your while to 
pause a moment. Oliver Goldsmith lies there 1" 
he called out, in a dazed way. 

It was the formula which he had kept in almost 
daily use for the past thirty years. He sat down 
again before the fire, but hunger was coy and 
thirst importunate. 



XII. — A Modern Catherine de Medici. 

MRS. SWIFT experienced such a degree of 
comfort over the increased probability of 
Miss Jessie Geddes's pessimistic view of her 
nephew's conduct that she was quite in the mood 
to pay a passing tribute to the memory of the 
master of style. Before she reached the hallowed 
spot, however, she stood face to face with Miss 
Jessie Geddes, who seemed to be in great haste 
to reach the spot which the American lady had 
just vacated. 

Miss Jessie slackened her somewhat vigorous 
pace, and gave way to a severely polite exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

•' Why, Mrs. Swift, I do declare ! Ye're very 
airly, ma'am !" she said. 

Of course Mrs. Swift forgot the tomb of Dr. 
Goldsmith. She observed, however, that the 
Scotchwoman's bonnet had been brought en 
rapport with the season by the addition of an im- 
mense bunch of yellow buttercups, and she assured 
herself, mentally, that she had never before seen 
anything as unbecoming. The pleasure of this 
discovery was marred by the almost simultaneous 
recollection that she had neglected for the second 
time to investigate the Blackie title. 

* * It w rather early for calling, ' * she admitted. 
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'* I have been to see Mr. Bentinck on a matter of 
business. It was some what urgent. * ' 

** And I am on my way to him on a matter of 
business," said Miss Jessie, stiffly. 

"What a coincidence, isn't it? Nothing dis- 
agreeable, I hope ? But, of course, it must be ; all 
business is disagreeable. Don't you find it so, 
Miss Jessie?*' 

*' I do not, ma'am. If I had I should have been 
in the kirkyard ages ago. I have a turn for it. 
I am delighted wi* it, as a rule." 

" But don't you ever find it perplexing ?" 

" Not ower frequently, ma'am. I have man- 
aged very well until now." 

** I mustn't detain you," said Mrs. Swift, mov- 
ing on. ** I suppose we shall see you and your 
sister to-morrow at Hampton Court. Kitty is 
anticipating such a treat !" 

** I have given my promise, and, of course, I 
shall keep to it," replied Miss Jessie, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that a promise must be ful- 
filled no matter how disagreeable the task might 
be. 

** Let me see," soliloquized Mrs. Swift, as the 
other lady went her way, ** isn't there something 
that I was going to see ? Oh, yes : it was the 
tomb of poor Goldsmith !" 

She presently stood, a sympathetic vision in 
gray and violet, beside the witty doctor's neglected 
resting-place. She was at once properly indig- 
nant at the indifference which has consigned the 
ashes of genius to such a squalid fate. And the Eng- 
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lish, she reflected, are such a tomb-building peo- 
ple ! A tiny pebble lay upon the worn slab ; she 
took it hastily, and held it safe within the hollow 
%yi her hand. What matter that it should chance 
to be a bit of granite brought from the region of 
High Holbom by a vengeful butcher's boy, who 
had doubtless made himself happy, for the mo- 
ment, by idealizing the proportions of the dent 
which its skilful propulsion should make in 
the thick head of his enemy, the scrivener's 
clerk ! 

Nor does it matter that Mr. Bentinck was a 
man who habitually resented interruption. Mrs. 
Swift's forced entry had given him more amuse- 
ment than inconvenience, although it had left him 
puzzled. He was still recalling its ludicrous in- 
congruities when Miss Jessie was announced. 
He was as impartially gracious to her as he had 
been to his earlier visitor ; he gave her the same 
smile, the same cavalier-like greeting, and the 
same chair. 

' ' I vow I am quite ready to put my faith in the 
old proverb," he laughed, good-naturedly. 

"Will it be the one about bad luck?" asked 
Miss Jessie, moving uneasily in her chair, as if she 
suspected that Mrs. Swift must have been its last 
occupant. 

" Certainly not. I do not quote bad luck 
apropos of your visits ; besides, I do not know the 
proverbs about bad luck. I am referring to the 
fact that * blessings never come singly. ' Mrs. 
Swift has just now left me ; she must be within 
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the Temple precincts still. I advised her to have 
a look at the tomb of Goldsmith." 

* * What does the woman care for Goldsmith, or 
Samuel Johnson himself?" cried Miss Jessie, with 
much asperity of manner. " I met her as I was 
coming in ; she seemed to be wandering about. 
There was not a window in the New Temple 
building that had not a head in it — a man's face !" 

" Dear me, now. Miss Jessie, do you not like it 
— the gown, I mean ?" 

" I have not a word to say against the gown, 
Mr. Bentinck ; but I think that ye would not like 
to see me parading up and down before all the 
barristers* clerks in the Temple ! Why, man, I 
always fly through the courts and passages as if I 
were pursued !*' 

' ' Ah, but, my dear Miss Jessie, we must not be 
too severe. We must not forget that she is an 
American ; I am told that the Americans make it 
a matter of conscience to get their money's 
worth." 

** I wonder if the woman has much o' it !" 

'* I dare say that she has no end of it. Every- 
thing seems to indicate as much." 

'* Did Sir Peter's correspondent enlarge upon 
the fact?" 

" Yes, if I remember ; and Sir Peter himself 
mentioned it." 

" Do ye chance to have Sir Peter's letter at 
hand?" 

The old barrister sighed wearily. " I must 
have it," he said ; *' but, upon my word, I do not 
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know where it is keeping. I will have it found 
immediately and sent to you, if that will answer ?" 

'* That will do very well ; only do not forget it. 
I have not looked upon Sir Peter's handwriting 
for ages ; I am a bit anxious to see it again." 

" She made a grand impression on Sir Peter's 
correspondent; he was enthusiastic over her," 
said Mr. Bentinck, returning to the subject. 

" She is the most thoroughly disagreeable per- 
son that I have met. And ye know, Mr. Ben- 
tinck, that I have been privileged in that way," 
declared Miss Jessie. 

"I fancied that you admired her tremendous- 
ly," exclaimed the barrister, gravely. 

" Then ye made a grand blunder. Being a 
lawyer yourself, ye ought to have seen before this 
that she is nothing but a fine bundle o' duplicity." 

** Duplicity ! I should have called her a marvel 
of ingenuousness." 

*' Would ye ? How could ye blind yourself ?" 

" There seems to be nothing deceitful in her ; 
she is singularly open." 

" Is she ? So is the — the Father o' lies !" cried 
the excited lady, who was beginning to relapse 
into dialect. 

" God bless me ! Not quite as bad as that, let 
us hope. Sir Peter's correspondent mentioned 
that her social prominence is well established at 
home. She is a leader in the society of her city." 

Miss Jessie sniffed the air in unmoUified disdain. 

** And did she bring ye knowledge o' Maister 
Kenneth's hoity-toity tomfoolery ?" she asked. 
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** Certainly. She purposely came to see me." 

Miss Jessie's bright eyes snapped venomously. 
** I dare say she wanted to find out o' ye how 
much good fortune had befallen her niece," she 
said. ** I suppose she thought ye the right person 
to gie her an account o' our resources. I should 
think better o' ye than that ye gratified her." 

" You are quite right in your opinion respecting 
my prudence," replied the old gentleman, with 
dignity. ' ' She made no great attempt to investi- 
gate your affairs ; her questions were quite gen- 
eral in character. I must do her that justice." 

The Scotchwoman looked incredulous, but did 
not insist. 

"She seemed to be horribly cut up over it," 
continued Mr. Bentinck. 

. " Cut up !" echoed Miss Jessie. " Why, man 
alive, what has she to be cut up ower ?" 

*' She certainly was distressed — shockingly an- 
noyed," persisted Mr. Bentinck. 

" What does the puir fule want? Are not the 
Banffshire Geddeses gude eno' for her ? Doesna 
she know that our faither could construe the 
Greek like a — an ancient ?' ' 

" She may have other plans for Miss Boniface," 
he suggested. 

The suggestion seemed to commend itself to the 
agitated Scotchwoman. 

** Do ye suppose it will be that puir Mr. Trust ? 
Do ye think that, Mr. Bentinck?" she demanded. 

" She spoke of Mr. Trust, but she said nothing 
of that kind," said the barrister, simply. 
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** And did yc expect her to gie ye her plans in 
full ? Toots, man ! Ye are not ower wise in the 
ways o' womankind !" 

" I grant you, Miss Jessie. I am appalled at 
the immensity of my ignorance." 

** However it may all be, I shall make my will 
anew," declared Miss Jessie, firmly. ** I gie ye 
proper notice o' that, Mr. Bentinck. Meg can do 
whatever she likes ; what's hers is her own, and 
nobody has the right o' gainsaying her. But I 
wouldna hae ye thinking me that fuleish." 

" Plenty of time, my dear Miss Jessie. No 
reason in the world for haste. There is really no 
need of undoing everything at a moment's warn- 
ing ; matters may assume a far more comfortable 
aspect ; they do — usually." 

** Then do not be asking me to delay too long. 
I shall hae no peace o' mind until it is done. Ye 
had better not wait too long, James Bentinck, for 
I have a mind to make ye my sole legatee !" 

" God bless me !" ejaculated the old barrister, 
with a painful start. ** You will outlive me by a 
score of years !" 

** Not if I am to be made suffer indignities o' 
every kind," said Miss Jessie, sadly. 

" Pray do not be despondent. I trust that it 
will not add to your discomfort to learn that I 
have long intended to leave all my rubbish to 
your nephew. You must not ask a man of my 
infirmities to find another legatee ; I have be- 
come accustomed to the idea of Kenneth," he 
laughed. 
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" Ye can do as ye like," said his visitor, ab- 
stractedly. 

* * Mrs. Swift spoke of her altered plans in the 
disposition of her estate," he said. " I may be 
fortunate enough to be retained by her." 

" Did the creature mean it? Was she in ear- 
nest ? Did she threaten to cut off the lass wi'out 
a shilling?" asked Miss Jessie, breathlessly. 

' ' She certainly insinuated something of the 
sort." 

She shook her head doubtfully. * * If the woman 
were in earnest — but ye canna put faith in such 
smooth-tongued bodies ! I would not gie much 
for your power o' observation in such deceits," 
she said. 

*' She hinted that she might choose to spend her 
fortune upon herself," observed Mr. Bentinck, 
conscientiously. 

" She could well do it. It would be no impos- 
sible task as long as tradesmen continue putting 
on things the present ruinous prices !" 

"Yes," Mr. Bentinck agreed, feelingly, **one 
could have the task made very easy by the ac- 
commodating rascals of Oxford Street and the 
Strand." 

Miss Jessie rose from her chair and began to 
walk about impatiently. ** I am too old and too 
level-headed to abide such folly. I gie ye my 
word, James Bentinck, that I shall find some way 
o' putting an end to it !" she exclaimed. 

' * I might speak to the lad, ' ' suggested the bar- 
rister, mildly. 
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" It would be o' little avail. He is a Blackie 
for obstinacy. It would only urge him on to 
greater lengths. ' ' 

"Could you not send him away for a while? 
You might send him over to Guernsey on a short 
visit to Sir Archie." 

*' Hoity-toity, man ! Your advice is not ower 
sensible. Kenneth is not the laddie to be sent 
hither and thither at a word. Could not ye per- 
suade your friend, Mrs. Swift, to go home to 
America ?' ' 

The old gentleman looked astonished. " How 
could I manage that ?* ' he asked. 

" And have ye not ways o' your ain — lawyer 
that ye are?" 

' * I do not see an opportunity to invoke the aid 
of the law in this case," he answered, dryly. 

** But have ye no other — tricks ? I am sure that 
ye have — scores o* them." 

*' I do not believe. Miss Jessie Geddes, that you 
mean to ask me to descend to the level of an 
ordinary Gray's Inn lawyer," said the old bar- 
rister, with lofty reproach in his tone. 

** My certes, no ; but couldna ye hint, just, that 
something awfu' was about to happen ? Ye might 
enlarge upon the dynamite outrages. Or ye 
might mention that the typhus fever is abroad." 

Mr. Bentinck looked hurt. '* I must decline 
to undertake a scheme of such a doubtful char- 
acter," he said. '* I should be discovered and 
put to shame in the midst of it. I should not 
know how to begin, and I am too old to be taught. 
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Pardon me, Miss Jessie, but in a matter of such 
nicety it requires a woman. A man is too awk- 
ward/' 

** I thank ye, my gude friend, if ye are trying 
to pay the sex a compliment. I hae never sus- 
pected ye o' being lacking in wit ; I should hae 
thought ye doughty eno' to rid me o' this 
burthen." 

The barrister sighed faintly and shook his head 
with the slow dignity of one who is far beyond 
temptation. 

" Miss Jessie," he said, pathetically, ** 1 cannot 
but remember the people who have kept me com- 
pany and made my life a holiday ; many of them 
have sat where you are now — in the very chair. 
Do you know that Thackeray was one of them ?" 

" I did not, sir ; but ye needna expect to sur- 
prise me, for I know how profoundly ye esteem 
such people." 

** And genial Anthony Trollope," continued the 
barrister, "and great-hearted Tom Hood, and 
that charming American, Mr. Irving, and ah, so 
many others ! Many a royal pun and sparkling 
epigram has blossomed there ! And, do you 
know, my dear Miss Jessie, that not a single one 
among them all ever saw fit to speak such words 
as you have used this day ? In my long life you 
are the first to propose to me that I shall make 
use of deception — actual deception." 

Miss Jessie looked greatly astonished, but not 
at all confused. " One would think, to hear ye, 
that I had shown myself to be a modern Lucrezia 
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Borgia," she laughed. "Confess, man, that ye 
were thinking o' something like it !" 

Mr. Bentinck flushed slightly. ** I was not 
thinking of the Borgias," he said, hesitatingly, 
" but, Miss Jessie, if you would not mind — " 

" Out wi' it, man ! Ye need not fear lest I 
shall be either flattered or dismayed." 

*' I am not able to account for it, Miss Jessie, 
but Catherine de Medici was in my mind. Dear, 
dear, 1 hope I have not given offence !" said the 
old gentleman, really concerned. 

The Scotchwoman seemed thoroughly amused ; 
her laugh was not musical, but it was reassuring. 

** Offence ! None, whatever," she cried. " So 
long as ye do not liken me to Mary o' Scots I can 
forgie ye ! As tor Catherine Medici, I should be 
very glad to be gifted wi' her power o' managing 
until this bothersome matter is safely ower." 

Mr. Bentinck was much relieved. He reflected 
that a woman who did not object to be compared 
to Catherine de Medici was the wonder of her 
sex. 

" Ye may be sure that I shall do honor to your 
comparison in my feeble way," she continued. 
" I shall not sit idle and waiting for the heavens 
to fall. Ye must not think that I am plunged in 
awfu' despair. I have an idea that there is one 
way o' putting a stop to Maister Kenneth's non- 
sense ; but my ain feelings compel me to make it 
le dernier ressort. I do not wish to be as fuleish as 
puir Samson, and spite myself for the sake o' con- 
fusing my enemies." 
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Mr. Bentinck looked politely interested, but 
did not speak. 

*' If all other means fall me, I shall hae auld 
Archie up from Guernsey," she declared, trium- 
phantly. ** If Madam Swift and her niece can 
abide hhriy they are welcome for all o' me !" 

The barrister sighed heavily, and looked as if 
he feared that such a test could not be withstood. 

' * The young lady ought not to be permitted to 
go on in ignorance ; she should be told everything 
about what is in store for her. It would be a 
downright act o' deception not to prepare her. 
Maister Kenneth is well enough, and to marry 
him will be a bonnie caper ; but I think that Mrs. 
Swift will not be so taken wi' puir auld Archie." 

** But, my dear Miss Jessie, you seem to be for- 
getting that Mrs. Swift is in no way pleased with 
the prospect. She is quite as firmly opposed to 
its consummation as you can be. She is racking 
her brain in search of some sort of a way of avoid- 
ing it. She will be delighted to join forces with 
you." 

"James Bentinck, ye are a sad — ye are de- 
ceived, just ! I do not doubt that the woman is 
at the bottom o* it all. Had ye anything beyond 
the blind eyes o' a man, ye could see that match- 
making is her grand delight," said Miss Jessie, 
emphatically. 

" Ah, well ; perhaps you are right. Miss Jessie," 
admitted the old gentleman, helplessly. " It re- 
quires a woman's wit to divine such abstract 
matters. She certainly seemed to be in earnest." 
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She laughed scornfully. " A body would hae 
thought that at your age ye would begin to be 
suspicious," she said. 

** God forbid !" cried Mr. Bcntinck, fervently* 
•* I prefer to go upon the ancient presumption 
that no one is guilty until his guilt is shown." 

* * The doctrine is a gude deal more sentimental 
than practical. I should hae been the poorer by 
many and many a shilling had I permitted myself 
to gie credence to such hoity-toity nonsense." 

'* You may be right ; very likely you are right. 
Miss Jessie ; but I have always chosen the milder 
course." 

She tossed her head, dissenting, but declining 
further argument. She drew her mantle closer, 
and tested the security of her bonnet-strings by a 
vigorous tug. 

** I would gie a pretty penny to be made sure 
whether or no the woman is really opposed to the 
business," she said. " If she really dislikes it — " 

Mr. Bentinck looked up and raised his eye- 
brows interrogatively ; it was a rare event for her 
to hesitate. 

** I do not say that it would make matters a deal 
more agreeable, but it would mend them a wee 
bit. I dare say ye canna understand that, Mr. 
Bentinck. Ye are thinking me fickle and o' no 
mind at all." 

He declined to take advantage of her apparent 
inconsistency. 

** I will not shrink from speaking my mind,** 
she resumed. " I cannot abide that woman, your 
friend, Mrs. Swift. Anything that has the power 
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o* confusing her shall not hae the same influence 
ower me ! If I could be certain that her grief is 
genuine, it ought to cheer me a bit. Maybe ye 
understand me clearly now ?*' 

"Ah, yes, thank you! Nothing could be 
plainer than your words." 

" Very well, then. I shall bide awhile and see 
how things will come about. But I gie yc my 
word, James Bentinck, that the moment I know 
myself about to be worsted I shall hae up 
Archie. My certes, how could I have believed 
that I should hae occasion to fetch him — I should 
be obliged to go and fetch him !** 

*' I wish I could do something to save you the 
necessity of doing such a disagreeable thing," said 
the barrister, anxiously. 

" I should not like ye to be dilly-dallying wi' 
your conscience, " she said, with a frigid inclina- 
tion of her head. " If I succeed in becoming an 
interesting criminal, I will gie ye a chance to de- 
fend me. I will bid ye good-morning, sir." 

She was gone before the astonished old man 
could rise and bid her mind the stairs. 

He reached out his feeble arm and rang for hot 
water. When it was brought, and every inexor- 
able requirement of the compound was satisfied 
with the minutest nicety, he raised it to his lips. 
" Here's to you, Jess," he murmured, **as you 
were five-and-twenty years ago ! 

' Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 

Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
An' then she made the lasses, O ! ' " 



XIII. — The Man who has a Secret. 

MR. BENTINCK was not suffered to fall into 
a too-absorbing retrospection ; for pres- 
ently the door was opened again, and another 
visitor entered. It was Volney Trust, who came 
forward with an apology for the persistency which 
had secured his admission. The young man did 
not seem to be wholly at his ease, and Mr. Ben- 
tinck could not but observe that his preliminary- 
conversation was decidedly lacking in perspicuity. 

*' Of course, Mr. Trust, you are always to be 
admitted," the polite old gentleman hastened to 
assure him. ** I do not permit ordinary mortals 
to see how a toothless wreck like myself manages 
to eat his breakfast. I prefer not to have it bruit- 
ed about that my capacity for fluids is so largely in 
excess of my power over solids. But have you 
breakfasted T * 

" Yes, I think I have. I thought that you 
would be — that I could see you by this time. It 
is important," Volney stammered. 

" Perfectly proper. So you can see me, Mr. 
Trust. I know that it is disgraceful of me ; I 
should have been in my society disguise an hour 
ago. Pray do not believe this apparent slothful- 
ness to be anything but exceptional. On this 
particular morning I have already had two callers 
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— delightful callers : first, Mrs. Swift, and later, 
Miss Jessie Geddes.'* 

At the mention of these familiar names the 
young man's face flushed, and he moved about 
uneasily in his chair. ** I think I can guess the 
purport of Mrs. Swift's visit," he said. *' I sup- 
pose she was on a tour of investigation. I'm glad 
I didn't happen to meet her. I'd have been very 
much in the way. Well, I'm on the same business. ' ' 

" Investigation, Mr. Trust?" 

" No, not exactly that. I mean to say that the 
same event which brought Mrs. Swift brings me," 
he explained. 

Mr. Bentinck nodded his head, as if the reason 
were considerably clearer. 

** I suppose that you must be familiar with Mrs. 
Swift's views upon the subject ?" he premised. 

** No, sir ; I don't know anything about them. 
I presume that she is much pleased at the pros- 
pect of — of becoming related to Mr, Blackie, isn't 
she?" 

The old man looked at him sharply. ** Should 
you think so, Mr. Trust? She is not at all 
pleased ; on the contrary, she is shockingly cut 
up," he replied. 

Volney sprang from the chair and grasped Mr. 
Bentinck's hand. "Are you sure of it? Is it 
.true — and no mistake?" he cried, with an excited 
glitter in his eyes and a hopeful ring in his voice. 

'* I am reasonably certain of it," answered the 
barrister, who was beginning to reflect upon the 
peculiarity of his visitor's conduct. 
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" How sure are you ?" persisted Volney. '* If 
you say there isn't a particle of doubt of it, I can 
take my hat and go away happy. I shouldn't 
have a single word to say." 

" I suppose that she must have been serious in 
her professions. She assured me over and over 
that she should object to anything of the sort," 
said Mr. Bentinck, more and more astonished. 

" Oh, that's all, is it ?" Volney said, with a great 
sigh of disappointment. He sat down again, and 
the weary look came back into his eyes. 

" Yes, that is about all, and, of course, as a 
gentleman, I am in duty bound to believe it," said 
the barrister, a little stiffly. 

The young man did not seem disposed either to 
agree or dissent. His manner was listless and 
abstracted, and his long fingers were nervously 
entwining themselves within the links of his watch- 
chain. 

*' If she really is put out about it, I can't see 
what the reason is," he said. 

** Nor can I, Mr. Trust. Young Blackie is well 
enough. Perhaps she had other plans ; most 
women have, you know. I should have thought, 
now, that you would be certain to know some- 
thing respecting her intentions. ' ' 

" I haven't the slightest idea," said Volney, 
simply. 

" I did not know. I thought, perhaps, that Mrs. 
Swift's plans were sufficiently comprehensive to 
include yourself/' said Mr. Bentinck, very slowly 
and carefully. 
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Volney smiled painfully, " Mrs. Swift doesn't 
approve of me — for all purposes," he said, bitterly. 

The old gentleman looked politely incredulous. 

*'And Miss Boniface and I are too good friends 
to take any further risks." 

Mr. Bentinck still looked sceptical. 

** I am giving you the absolute facts, Mr. Ben- 
tinck ; I've had them officially from head-quar- 
ters." 

For a moment the barrister looked puzzled ; 
then he turned away his head and sighed patheti- 
cally. 

** I fear that I have been misled by my own 
awkwardness," he said. " Can I ever, Mr. 
Trust—" 

** Can you tell me, Mr. Bentinck — do you sup- 
pose that Mr. Blackie's friends will object to what 
he intends to do ?" Volney interrupted, hastily. 

" Miss Jessie Geddes is bitterly opposed — that 
is, she seems to be quite as uncomfortable as does 
Mrs. Swift. But as you say — ' ' 

** But she must mean it. I shouldn't expect her 
to say she did when she didn't. Don't you 
believe that she is really in earnest ?" 

The old lawyer coughed a little, and winked 
rapidly. '* I did not feel impressed by the depth 
of her affliction," he confessed. 

"I shouldn't have doubted her. Is there any 
reason why she shouldn^t be displeased?" asked 
Volney, sadly. 

Mr. Bentinck smiled regretfully. ** After an 
acquaintance of many years I have discovered 
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that Miss Jessie has many phases in common with 
her sex. She is — variable — rather variable," he 
said. 

** I shouldn't have said so. You ought to 
know." 

'* I am afraid that there is no doubt of it." 

" I suppose you are wondering why 1 am so in- 
terested in it, ' ' said Volney , with an effort. 

** Ah, no, no ; not at all, Mr. Trust. It is per- 
fectly natural ; there is nothing at all peculiar 
about it. I should think it very strange if you 
were not interested," the barrister hastened to 
assure him. 

** I can't gain anything by beating about the 
bush ; I may as well come to the point at once. 
This whole business is a bad affair for me." 

'* Too bad, too bad, Mr. Trust !" whispered the 
old man, compassionately. 

Volney raised his head proudly. " I hope you 
don't think that I've come to get sympathy for 
that ! I can bear that without assistance. If that 
was everything, I shouldn't be here. But it isn't 
everything ; it isn't even the worst ! There's 
something else that makes my position so intoler- 
able that I am driven to the verge of despair. 
The fact is, Mr. Bentinck, I'm in a fearful situa- 
tion. I'm completely at my wit's end!" he ex-. 
claimed. 

Mr. Bentinck was so disturbed by the young 
man's vehemence that he could not speak. He 
did not doubt the genuineness of these expressions 
of pain. 
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" I haven't slept a wink all night — I couldn't. 
I've been walking the streets most of the night 
trying my best to hit upon some way of straight- 
ening things ; but I couldn't do it." 

" But, my dear boy, you must not, you know, 
you really — " 

" Do you know, sir, why I came to England ?" 

The lawyer rubbed his hands briskly together. 
*' It is not surprising that you came. No one 
could find anything peculiar in it. Scores of 
people come over without waiting for a reason. 
I am sure you had sufficient inducement to come," 
he said. 

'* I shouldn't have come for that : I shouldn't 
have come over to see Mrs. Swift and — Miss Boni- 
face. I could have seen them at home after a few 
weeks, and I could have waited. You may be 
sure, Mr. Bentinck, that I could have been patient 
enough for that," Volney said, with a bitter laugh. 

" Ah, certainly. I dare say you could have 
waited. It would hardly have been worth your 
while to make the voyage," said the barrister, 
simply. 

" I should probably have thought it well worth 
while, but I couldn't have done it on that account 
— at least, I shouldn't have thought it possible. I 
couldn't have afforded to think of it, for one thing. 
It was too great a sacrifice to be made for that 
reason. There was a far stronger reason than 
that — I had to come ! I lost my position in the 
bank by it, but I gave up everything and 
came." 
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" Dear me, Mr. Trust, you must have felt the 
necessity of such extreme action !" 

'• I have gone to extremes ; I've sacrificed 
everything that has cost me so many years to ac- 
complish. But it was necessary, and I don't re- 
gret it. I shouldn't regret it if it could be turned 
to any account. But I'm afraid it's going to ^ 

prove to be a miserable failure." 

" Cheer up, Mr. Trust. It will not do, you 
know. Things may brighten a bit — unexpectedly ; 
they often do," said Mr. Bentinck, with a feeble 
attempt to be cheerful. 

*' But they can't — they actually cannot!" con- 
tinued Volney, wretchedly. " Remember, sir, 
that my troubles are not the ordinary woes of the 
rejected lover. I've almost forgotten that pain in 
the presence of a calamity which is a thousand 
times more appalling." 

" God bless us ! Does it threaten you per- 
sonally ?" 

" It threatens Miss Boniface. I came over here 
to save her." 

The old lawyer gave the young man a look full 
of tender pity. "You came to save her from 
some impending hurt ?" he breathed softly. 

" Yes ; I hoped that I might do it." 

" And has this aflfair with young Blackie made 
it more difficult, or less necessary ?" 

*' It is more necessary — and impossible." 

" Why, Mr. Trust, will it be impossible ?" 

" Because it leaves me powerless to act. I 
can't raise a finger." 
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The lawyer sighed again, and gazed into the 
fire. ** Is it Kenneth Blackie who prevents you 
from lifting a finger ?" he asked. 

" It's Kenneth Blackie who makes it even more 
necessary that I should act. And it's Kenneth 
Blackie who makes it impossible for me to act !" 

" I do not think that I understand — quite," said 
Mr. Bentinck, reflectively. 

" I was foolish enough to hope that Miss Boni- 
face might — care for me. I came over here with 
the intention of asking her to marry me. I be- 
lieved that I could save her much pain by marry- 
ing her before she should be told of the — the 
trouble which has befallen her. I don't mean 
that I was actuated by that motive alone ; of 
course, I meant to ask her some time — I've al- 
ways meant to do that ; but I should have waited — 
a good while, perhaps — but not forever." 

** Ah, I see," said Mr. Bentinck, sorrowfully. 
** This troublesome affair has made it impossible 
for you to carry out your original plan." 

" That's about what it amounts to. And now 
I haven't any plan. The worthlessness of my 
scheme has been established. There is an ad- 
ditional feature of the affair that I hadn't con- 
templated. Haven't you thought of it, Mr, Ben- 
tinck?" 

Mr. Bentinck shook his head. 

*' Don't you see that it will never do to have 
Mr. Blackie and his family come to the knowledge 
of this thing after the — ^the marriage ?" 

** Must it absolutely be told them some time?" 
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" They will as surely know it as — as fate," re- 
plied Volney, solemnly. ** It's something that 
can't be hidden long. I've taken every precau- 
tion to keep it quiet. I've suffered torments for 
fear that it would come in spite of me. It would 
have been much better if it had come before this. 
It's actually maddening, Mr. Bentinck ! I can't 
speak, for my mouth is closed. If I don't speak, 
I may be doing her the greatest wrong." 

" Will the knowledge of it influence them 
against Kenneth's project more than ever? Will 
it influence Kenneth ?" 

" I don't pretend to say. I only know that 
it won't do to have it leak out afterward — for 
fear of the possible consequences — for the sake of 
Kit — Miss Boniface's future happiness." 

** There is a decidedly ghastly skeleton in their 
own closet, you know. You must not lose sight 
of that, Mr. Trust. It will require something 
very shocking to offset Sir Archie. Have you 
thought of this ? Do you understand about Sir 
Archie?" 

Volney shook his head wearily. " It doesn't 
comfort me to think of Sir Archie, ' ' he said. 

'* How do we know, Mr. Trust, but that the 
knowledge of it will have precisely the same efiFect 
on young Blackie as it has on yourself ? Will it 
not stimulate him to fly to her defence ?" 

" It is possible," admitted Volney. ** It ought 
to do it, if he is what he should be. If I were 
sure that it would, I should feel much easier. 
But I can't take the responsibility of the risk. I 
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should be in constant terror of the possible conse- 
quences. Don't you see that, sir?" 

Mr. Bentinck took a long time to reflect. The 
pain and unrest in the young man's dark face 
became more and more dominant. 

" I think that I recognize your dilemma : you 
are between two fires," said the lawyer, finally. 
** You cannot be silent on account of your duty 
to Miss Boniface ; you cannot speak because the 
integrity of your motive could not be made appar- 
ent immediately. Let me see, let me see ; what 
is there to be done? Could you go to Mrs. 
Swift?" 

Volney shook his head impatiently. ** No, I 
can't do that. It would amount to exactly the 
same thing as if I went to Miss Boniface. I 
can't go to Mrs. Swift — for various reasons," he 
said. 

" Could you not go to Kenneth, or the Misses 
Geddes?" 

The young man gave a quick shudder of dis- 
gust. ** Don't you see, Mr. Bentinck, that such 
a plan would not work ?" he exclaimed. 

Mr. Bentinck became contemplative again. He 
took so long a time to think that Volney was en- 
couraged to expect something really helpful when 
he should speak. 

" It strikes me that the whole disagreeable 
matter should be considered as the exclusive prop- 
erty of Miss Boniface and her friends," he said, 
somewhat ambiguously. " There is a doubt in 
my mind as to the propriety of your interference. 
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I( the secret should come to her ears in spite ot 
your pains to stifle it, your predicament would be 
less trying than if «=he should believe that you had 
a part in it. Still, Mr. Trust, if you insist upon 
the necessity of making the matter known to Mr. 
Blackie, I suppose it can be done without much 
difficulty. It can be done without making* use of 
your name." 

The young man's lips twitched nervously, and 
he seemed to find it difficult to speak. •* I — I 
hope, sir, that you give mc credit for as much — 
decency as 1 possess. I solemnly declare to you 
that my object is not to embarrass the — ^friendship 
existing between Miss Boniface and Mr. Blackie. 
I am distracted over the possible consequences of 
keeping the secret until — it is too late. I don't 
know that Miss Boniface's friends would think it 
best to have a clear understanding. I don't know 
Mr. Blackie well enough to be sure that a knowl- 
edge of it would make no change in his intentions. 
It may be that he would have no disposition to 
think he'd been deceived. Can't you see, sir, 
that my sole object now is to prevent disaster?" 
he asked, anxiously. 

" I do not doubt you, Mr. Trust," the old man 
hastened to say. * * You must not think that I 
have mistaken your motive. Your conduct is 
quite as unselfish as could be desired. But, my 
dear fellow, you must not look at it in such a de- 
spairing way. There are a score of possibilities 
that may rise up and befriend you. It is possible, 
you know, that Mrs. Swift may be really in ear- 
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nest. I hope that we have done her an injustice. 
She may succeed in getting the young lady off to 
America before anything further comes of the 
matter. ' ' 

Volney shook himself impatiently. "You 
couldn't offer me anything more comfortless than 
that, knowing Mrs. Swift as well as I do. And if 
you knew Kit — Miss Boniface, you would under- 
stand, even more clearly, how slender such a hope 
must be,*' he said. 

** Perhaps the young lady may reconsider and 
change her mind ; they often do that." 

"No; I hardly think she will," said Volney, 
slowly. *' I do not remember that she is in the 
habit of changing her mind like other women. 
She is pretty firm. No, I don't see much chance 
of a change in the situation unless the Misses 
^Geddes find some way to bring it about." 

*' Of course they can do nothing directly ; Ken- 
neth has come to his majority, and, I fancy, he 
has a romantic contempt for expectations. But 
Miss Jessie is a woman of infinite resources ; she 
would leave nothing untried." 

" What could she do ?" 

" She threatened, in case all other measures 
prove futile, to go to Guernsey and fetch Sir 
Archie — ^a very clever coup cT^taty I assure you, 
Mr. Trust," replied the barrister, smiling at the 
remembrance of the idea. 

" I don't see how Sir Archie's presence could 
affect Miss Boniface's plans," said Volney, sadly. 

" Then let me tell you, Mr. Trust, that it must 
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be a powerful affection which could endure such 
a test. It would have to be a grand passion. I 
should be convinced that a sentiment which could 
survive such a strain must be of heaven and not 
of earth. I should resign myself to it without a 
thought of protest," said Mr. Bentinck, impres- 
sively. 

But the young man did not seem to be im- 
pressed, either by the barrister's earnestness or 
by the reputed enormity which was inherent in 
Sir Archie's presence. 

"I don't believe that Sir Archie's appearance 
will have much effect. Miss Boniface is too cour- 
ageous to be frightened by such a bugbear. Be- 
sides, it isn't Sir Archie that she's going to — to 
marry !" he said. 

** True, quite true, Mr. Trust ; but if I were a 
young man desiring to appear at my best in the , 
eyes of the young woman whom I — fancied, I 
should shudder at the necessity of admitting a 
close relationship with that unfortunate bar- 
onet. ' ' 

" I don't see how Sir Archie's reputation is 
going to involve the son. I should think that it 
might serve to make him all the more irresistible, 
T3y way of contrast. I am almost sure that Miss 
Boniface will take that view of it. If she is influ- 
enced at all, it will be in that way." 

" Has it occurred to you, Mr. Trust, that this 
threatened horror of Miss Boniface's may resolve 
itself into a proper and sufficient offset to the 
Blackie skeleton ?" asked the old lawyer, with the 
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air of a man who has caught a glimpse of some- 
thing hidden. 

** No, it isn't possible," answered Volney, de- 
cidedly. 

Mr. Bentinck looked disappointed. " I was 
about to propose to you that you make up your 
mind to relegate your skeleton into the clutches 
of the other, trusting to fate and the equalizing 
influences of time to effect their final neutraliza- 
tion," he said. 

" No, I can't do it ; I dare not. When I tell 
you what it is you will realize that. I must tell 
you. Let me tell you now — " 

The old gentleman put out his hands in a pro- 
testing way. His sunken cheeks were flushed, 
and there was an appealing look in his eyes. 

" I cannot hear it, Mr. Trust," he said, quickly. 

I really cannot, for many reasons !" 
But, Mr. Bentinck, I've been depending on 
you all the time," said Volney, dejectedly. 

Ah, yes, I see ; and you may continue to de- 
pend upon me. But in such a matter I cannot be 
too careful. Let me advise you to make a con- 
fidant of some more suitable person." 

"Who else is there?" asked Volney, despair- 
ingly. 

** Ah, now I can assist you," said the barrister, 
cheerfully. " Let me suggest Lady Duff-Gordon. 
She is the life-long crony of the Misses Geddes, 
strongly attached to young Blackie, and greatly 
taken with Miss Boniface. There is not in all 
England a more discreet and sensible person. 
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You need not be afraid to follow her counsel in 
such a matter. Go to her, and tell her every- 
thing. If, after considering all the points, she 
shall decide that it is best to proceed further, I 
shall then be quite willing to undertake whatever 
seems to be most feasible." 

" Well," said Volney, rising, " I can tell her, if 
I must." 

Mr. Bentinck rose also and grasped the young 
man's hand. " I hope that you do not think me 
incapable of admiring your heroism," he said, 
warmly. " It is the finest thing I have seen for 
years !" 

" I don't call it heroism,** said Volney, going 
away wearily. 



XIV. — A Promise and— a Pineapple. 

MR. TRUST'S long legs made short work of 
the distance between the Queen's Road 
Station and St. Stephen's Square. He woke the 
afternoon echoes of that somewhat languid neigh- 
borhood by the vigorous use of the griffin-head 
knocker which ornamented the front door of the 
house in which Lady Duff-Gordon lodged. He 
was informed by Mrs. Prosser that her ladyship 
had gone to the semi-annual tea of the United 
Parish Guilds, of which «he was a patroness. 

In deference to the crushed look which appeared 
in Volney's face, Mrs. Prosser assured him that 
her ladyship might be expected to arrive at any 
moment. " And when she do come," added the 
exemplary serving- woman, "she'll be in that 
frame o' mind as is somethink pernishus. The 
Parish Guild always does it, and don't say, young 
man, as I hevn't warned ye. So, if it's a chari- 
table purpose, ye'U be wise to let it bide awhile, 
or stay away altogether." 

Having made clear to her the fact that his mis- 
sion had not for its object a cause so uncongenial 
to her ladyship's exasperated mental condition, 
Volney was admitted to the drawing-room and 
given a seat within easy range of the overlooking 
keyhole. There he had nothing to do but strug- 
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glc with his impatience until Lady DufT-Gordon 
should return. Long as the time seemed to the 
burdened consciousness of Mr. Trust, it was, in 
point of fact, less than a quarter of an hour before 
her ladyship came in wearing a bonnet which was 
not less startling in its development than it was 
awry upon her head. Unaccustomed as he was 
to the consideration of such matters, he could but 
notice the remarkable disposition of a bunch of 
immense scarlet poppies which must have become 
dislodged from their original position at the apex 
of the structure, and were now nodding languidly 
against the old lady's high forehead. 

Her ladyship flung her black satin bag into a 
chair, and came forward with both arms extended. 

** Ah, Mr. Trust, is it you ? How very kind of 
you to remember me to-day !" she exclaimed, 
cordially. " Had I known that such a pleasure 
would be awaiting me, the parish bother would 
have seemed even tamer than it did. This has 
been a day full of happy surprises : I had Mrs. 
Swift in the morning, and I ran away from young 
Blackie to go to the tea. I hope that you will be 
very well, Mr. Trust?" 

'* Yes, thank you, Lady DufiF-Gordon, I am 
well, very well," said Volney, hesitatingly. 

"Then your looks are belying you sadly," 
quoth her ladyship, promptlj^ seating herself 
close beside him, and giving him a piercing look. 
** I will not be saying that you are ill, but you 
may as well be attending to yourself in time to 
prevent it. Your skin is looking a bit yellow, 
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your eyes are strained like, and I will wager a 
sixpence that your tongue will be furred." 

" I guess not — " 

" I am certain of it, Mr. Trust. It is as clear 
to me as the day that your liver is trying to dally 
with you. Do you object to calomel ?*' 

" I — I think not, Lady Duff-Gordon. I really 
haven't had much experience with it," he stam- 
mered, quite unprepared to enter into the discus- 
sion of a subject which has been the cause of so 
much difference of medical opinion. 

*' It is a fine remedy. I really could not think 
of getting on without it. It is a capital thing to 
give one's torpid liver a lively reminder," declared 
Lady Mary, enthusiastically. 

" I don't believe my liver is at fault," said 
Volney, summoning his courage ; " I'm afraid it's 
— something else — quite a different thing. The 
fact is, Lady Duff-Gordon, I'm in such a — an em- 
barrassing situation that I don't know what I'd 
better do. I've been obliged, almost, to come to 
you with my troubles, Mr. Bentinck thought it 
would be best — " 

" So it is best, especially if James Bentinck was 
thinking it," said her ladyship, reassuringly, 

"Thank you. Lady Duff-Gordon. It seems 
rather presumptuous in me to insist on telling you 
my troubles, but I can't see my way out of them ; 
I am actually obliged to have some help. You 
may be sure that only the most urgent necessity 
could induce me to come to you." 

' * Will your trouble be of a pecuniary character. 
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Mr. Trust?" asked her ladyship, with the air 
of one who is anxious to stare disaster in the 
face. 

" Oh, no, no ; not that ; nothing of that descrip- 
tion ; oh, not at all !" replied Volney, with hot 
cheeks. 

" Dear me, how very unfortunate !** cried her 
ladyship, with a disappointed air. *' Pecuniary 
distresses are so easily met. They are the least 
of woes, because they can be healed so speedily. 
I was hoping that your grief was nothing more 
serious." 

He took a long breath ; he was evidently as 
much relieved as the astute old Scotchwoman 
had hoped. He felt that it would be easier now 
to say the words that must be spoken. 

** Of course you have heard about — Miss Boni- 
face and Mr. Blackie, haven't you, Lady Duff- 
Gordon ?' ' he began. 

She nodded grimly. ** Maister Kenneth has 
been filling my poor ears so full of it that I shall 
be deaf to ordinary impressions for the rest of my 
days," she said. 

** I don't know that you've suspected it, but I 
have been greatly attached to Miss Boniface for 
many years. I hardly remember the time when I 
began to — to care for her." * 

** I will not say that I was suspecting it, Mr. 
Trust, but I will say that I am in no way aston- 
ished to hear it said," she said, encouragingly. 

** I came over to England with the intention of 
doing my best to persuade her to marry me. 
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That is why I came ; I wasn't prepared to come 
for anything less than that." 

** Dear me, how interesting !*' exclaimed the 
lady, with a softened look in her sharp eyes. 
*' Then I need not be wondering that you find 
yourself to be a bit perplexed." 

" But it isn't on that account alone that I am 
driven almost out of my mind. You must not 
believe me weak enough to parade a grief like 
that. I am devoted enough to Miss Boniface to 
rejoice in her happiness, however it may come. 
It is something entirely different from that. Lady 
Duff-Gordon. I am tortured by a belief that this 
affair will end in misery." 

Are you having a presentiment, Mr. Trust?" 
It is almost a certainty ; I feel it." 

** But you must not be giving credit to such an 
uncanny notion. Kenneth is an excellent boy ; 
there is not an atom of the Blackie in his na- 
ture." 

'* It isn't because I am inclined to undervalue 
Mr. Blackie's good qualities, and it isn't because 
I have discovered that he has any bad ones ; I 
haven't the slightest disposition to find flaws in 
him. I don't even insist upon it that he isn't 
worthy of Miss Boniface. I don't think of these 
things ; they are nothing at all compared with 
another horror !" 

* * Dear me, Mr. Trust ! I really believe that I 
am beginning to be frightened," declared her 
ladyship. 

" I came over here to do what I could to lessen 
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the shock of a fearful calamity which has befallen 
her family. She hasn't had the least suspicion of 
anything wrong at home, for I have managed to 
keep the news from coming to her. I hoped — 
foolishly — )'ou see — that I might be able to pro- 
tect her when the blow should fall." 

** Mercy on us ! What are you telling me, Mr. 
Trust ?" exclaimed the old lady. " And does not 
Mrs. Swift know all about it ?" 

** No, Lady Duff-Gordon ; I have succeeded so 
far in keeping it from her. Of course she is likely 
to hear of it any minute ; it's almost miraculous 
that it hasn't reached her." 

** Miraculous you may well be calling it. The 
marvels of the Pentateuch are scarcely more 
wonderful." 

** Don't you see how desperate my position has 
become?" continued Volney, excitedly. "How 
can I keep still and let everything go on as it is 
going when I know that the thunderbolt is ready 
to fall any moment ?" 

"Why, then, in the name of mercy, are you 
not interfering ? Why are you not going to Mrs. 
Swift and the young lady ?" 

"How can I do it now, Lady Duff-Gordon? 
If she were still ignorant of my feeling for her ; if 
she would not look upon me as a spiteful traducer ; 
if I could show that I cared only for her happi- 
ness ! But isn't all this asking too much of human 
nature ? I shouldn't wonder it you suspect me ; 
Mr. Bentinck did," said Volney, bitterly. 

" James Bentinck is a lawyer ; it is his business 
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to be suspecting everybody," said Lady Mary, 
evasively. 

He made no further defence. Her ladyship 
watched him curiously from underneath her 
shaggy eyebrows. 

* ' Will it really be something awful ?' ' she whis- 
pered. 

" Yes ; it's so dreadful that it makes me shud- 
der to think of it. But it's no fault of hers. Lady 
Duff-Gordon. She is as innocent of it as — as 
yourself." 

She looked perplexed. " I can well understand 
that, Mr. Trust," she said. "What I am not 
understanding is that anything so direful could 
have happened at all. I dare say you have been 
told about Sir Archie ?" 

" Yes ; I've heard about him, more or less." 

" And do you know that the mention of the 
poor creature's name is like the shock of a battery 
to the Geddeses ?" 

He nodded assent. 

** Tell me, then, will this secret of yours be 
something more baneful than Sir Archie himself ?" 

" Much worse. Lady Duff-Gordon. A thousand 
times worse." 

Lady Mary shook her head incredulously. The 
errant poppies nodded mockingly. A thousand 
times worse than Sir Archie ! Her ladyship was 
fast yielding to the strain which her woman's curi- 
osity was imposing on her. She knew that she 
was a strong woman, but her limbs were trem- 
bling and her heart beat too rapidly. 
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'* If that will be true," she said, " I pity the 
lassie ; and I pity the one who shall tell her of it." 

" She must not be told," said Volney, quickly. 
" It will come upon her too soon. She must not 
be deprived of a single moment of peace. It 
must be done in some other way. Mr. Blackie 
and his aunts, or, perhaps, the young gentleman 
alone must be told. There must be no terrible 
hereafter for her. If you could only tell me, Lady 
Duff-Gordon, that I'm doing your friends an in- 
justice by my suspicion ! If you will only insist 
upon Mr. Blackie's steadfastness I" 

** How can I be judging him so closely?" pro- 
tested Lady Mary, holding up her hands. 

" But you know him," insisted Volney. " You 
have known him always. Has he the courage to 
bear a great blow without flinching ? Has he the 
manhood not to resent the fact that it was kept 
from him until it was too late ? If you can make 
me certain that he possesses these qualities, I can 
go away and breathe freely. It is the uncertainty 
that stifles me." 

** What was James Bentinck saying about it?'" 
asked her ladyship, rather irrelevantly. 

'* He advised me to come to you, Lady Dufl« 
Gordon." 

** I know ; but did he seem greatly over- 
whelmed by the secret ?" 

** He does not know it. He declined to hear 
it." 

" My certes, Mr. Trust !** cried her ladyship, 
so agitated that the vernacular alone could relieve 
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her. "Ye will not be telling me that the man 
has not heard a word o' it ?" 

** He doesn't know a syllable of it. He said 
that he must not be told, for various reasons." 

** And did he gie ye the reasons ?" 

** No ; I didn't care to know them." 

" And did the man advise ye to be coming to 
me?" 

'* Yes ; that is why I came to you in such haste. 
Mr. Bentinck said that of all persons you were the 
one to be told." 

The old gentlewoman tossed her head in high 
disdain. She held her thin lips pressed closely 
together, and there was a look of virtuous indig- 
nation in her face. 

''Why, Mr. Trust," she exclaimed, "ye fill 
me wi' astonishment !" I canna understand how 
the creature could be having the assurance to be 
telling ye such a pack o' nonsense. The man 
must be bereft o' his senses !" 

Volney was too dumbfounded to oflFer dissent. 
He sat with his eyes fixed on the indignant lady 
with a look of mingled astonishment and despair. 

" When I shall see James Bentinck," continued 
her ladyship, calmer and more idiomatic, " I shall 
be taking him to task. He must be giving an 
account of himself." 

"I'm sure he didn't mean to offend you. Lady 
Duff-Gordon," ventured the bewildered young 
man, rather tamely. 

' * Offend me, is it ? I should think better of him 
than that. He is quite too old to be so foolish as 
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that. Still, he must be taught that I am not 
bursting, just, with curiosity to hear everything 
that is being whispered about." 

** But I want to tell you on Miss Boniface's ac- 
count, and Mr. Blackie's, and my own," declared 
Volney, eagerly. " I must tell you, Lady Duff- 
Gordon, so that you can help me out of it. You 
see that I can't do anything by myself." 

" No person could be more willing to assist 
you, but I do not see what it is that you would 
wish me to undertake. What will it be, Mr. 
Trust?" 

" One thing you could do, if there is no other 
way : you could go to Mr. Blackie and his aunts^ 
and tell them what it is." 

She shook her head discourag^ngly. ** I cannot 
do it without damaging my reputation for con- 
sistency," she said. "I have had Maister Ken- 
neth with me, and I have been encouraging him 
to be firm and brave enough to withstand his 
Aunt Jess's persecutions. I have even promised 
to use my influence with Jess in his behalf. Fancy 
the sorry figure I should be cutting with my tale 
of distress !" 

Volney was speechless. He was stunned like 
one who has received a heavy blow in the face 
from the hand that had seemed to be the friend- 
liest of all. How should he rid himself of this 
hateful incubus which nobody was willing to 
share ? 

He seemed so pitiable and depressed that her 
ladyship, who was watching him out of the cor- 
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ners of her sharp eyes, could not help being 
touched. 

** Had I known all these things in time," she 
said, soberly, " I should not have been so disposed 
to be humoring Maister Kenneth. I should have 
sent him about his business." 

'* Can you let him go on in ignorance of what 
hangs over him ? Would he ever forgive you. 
Lady Duff-Gordon?" 

** How can I be blamed ? I am quite as igno- 
rant in the matter as himself. What shall I be 
hiding from him r 

** But you know there's something — something 
dreadful !" persisted Volney, desperately. 

** I am not positive that it is dreadful. For 
aught I know it may be just of no consequence 
whatever. How do I know that you are not the 
victim of a morbid conscientiousness that has 
magnified a mole-hill into a mountain ?" 

Volney smiled bitterly. ** I can't take the 
credit of so much virtue as that. Lady Duff- 
Gordon," he said, rising. " I guess I'd better go 
away. I seem to have made a mistake in com- 
mg. 

** Do not be hasty, Mr. Trust," said her lady- 
ship, putting her hand on his arm, and gently 
forcing him to resume his seat. ** If you are 
thinking me capable of sending you away with 
such small comfort, it is because you have mis- 
judged me. Do you think I could be saying 
good-by to you with that look on your face? 
No. I am too great a lover of rest and peaceful 
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dreams to be doing such a thing. What will you 
say when I tell you that I do not put a deep im- 
fK)rtance upon this suddenly-developed love-affair ? 
I cannot believe that it will be coming to anything 
at all. It is only a bit of errant fancy, and, mark 
my words, Mr. Trust, it will die a sudden death !" 

" Oh, you must be mistaken. Lady Duff-Gor- 
don ! Miss Boniface is not as heartless as that. 
It is a more serious matter than you think/' said 
Volney, stoutly. 

" Very well, then, if you will not let me con- 
vince you. I go to the kirk on Sundays and 
saints' days, so that it will be inconsistent to 
wager you anything ; but I am putting so much 
faith in my own judgment that I will make you 
this promise : In case I shall discover that I am 
mistaken, and that it is serious, I will promptly 
undertake the mission to the Geddeses. Will you 
be satisfied with me, Mr. Trust?" 

He grasped her hand and pressed it as grate- 
fully and firmly as if she had not been the daughter 
of a Scottish earl. " Thank you, Lady Duff- 
Gordon, thank you ever so much !" he exclaimed, 
fervently. " You have made me feel almost 
happy. Mr. Bentinck was right, after all." 

** James Bentinck was indiscreet and over-pre- 
sumptuous," said her ladyship. " But the man 
has a heart as well as a stomach. Now, Mr. 
Trust, you will not be going away before you 
have had a bite of dinner and a dish of tea," 

*' I guess rd better not trouble you. Lady 
Duff-Gordon," said Volney, in some dismay. 
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** Fancy ! As if I were intending to give a 
dinner to the corporation. I shall have in some 
slices off a joint, and a steamed cauliflower. 
Prosser can fetch them from the pastry cook's in 
a jiffy. And, do you know, Mr. Trust, your 
welcome presence is suggesting another act of 
deadly extravagance !" 

Volney looked uncomfortable, and the old 
Scotchwoman laughed recklessly. 

" I shall borrow the excuse of your company to 
treat myself to a pine," she continued. ** I have 
been hungering for a pine the last twelvemonth, 
but the cost of it, and the dread of Prosser' s re- 
proaches, have deterred me. I will straightway 
have in a pine from the green-grocer's, and you 
shall assist me to dress it." 

Lady Mary was as good as her word. She rang 
for Mrs. Prosser, and almost overwhelmed the 
honest woman with the vehemence and extrava- 
gance of her commands. 

*' And you may just infuse the tea, and put it 
beneath the cosey before you shall be going out," 
was her concluding injunction. 

Moving in a kind of automatic stupor, Prosser 
brought the hot water. She placed the steaming 
vessel on the hearth, and stood holding out the 
cosey, as if she had never before done justice to 
the intricacy of the pattern in which it was 
worked. 

" I wish that Meg Geddes could be seeing you 
now, Prosser ! You appear to be lost, just, in 
wonder at her clever stitches !" her ladyship called 
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out, sharply. Then, as the woman left the room, 
she added, more temperately, " It was Meg 
Geddes who fashioned the cosey. It was when 
she was a young lass — ages ago ; she was very 
clever with her crewels." 

Half an hour afterward Volney was giving his 
undivided attention to the delicate operation of 
paring a pineapple. 

As he was stepping out into the gathering dusk 
of St. Stephen's Square, her ladyship called out 
the window, " Do not fail to be at the Waterloo 
Station at noon precisely. It will be raining, of 
course. It is always raining when a party of 
young people like ourselves are going to Hamp-. 
ton Court!" ** 



XV. — The Loan of a Shilling. 

LADY DUFF-GORDON'S meteorological 
prediction was not realized ; the atmosphere 
of smoke which rose from all the chimney-pots in 
London, on this particular morning, had as much 
as it could do to shut out the persistent sunshine 
of a perfect day. Volney rose early and left his 
hotel. The comely young woman who attended 
to matters in the office stared curiously at him as 
he passed, as if it were a noteworthy event to see 
a young gentleman who chose to begin the day at 
such an early hour. The shops and offices were 
not yet open, and the streets were at the exclusive 
service of sweepers and laborers hastening to their 
toil. After traversing the entire length of the 
Strand at least five times, he perceived that the 
door of an Italian restaurant, where he had often 
dined, was open. He entered and ordered cof- 
fee and a roll. The heavy-eyed Tuscan woman 
shrugged her shoulders and pointed expressively 
to the dining-room, where the bustle of putting 
things to rights had effaced all signs of hospitality. 
He was glad to regain the street, which seemed 
more friendly than all this disorder. 

When one proceeds from the Strand directly 
westward it is no accident that brings him to 
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Hyde Park ; it is the natural outcome of such 
progression, even though there is no design on his 
part. At the end of a walk which tried the mettle 
of his long legs, Volney found himself at that 
well-known comer where Piccadilly ends and 
Knightsbridge begins. He entered at the Albert 
Gate, and sat upon a bench which commanded an 
excellent view of the Serpentine. 

There was already a good deal of life abroad. 
The rosy-cheeked juvenility of Park Lane and its 
vicinage was in great force. The not-too-pellucid 
surface of the pond was dotted with miniature 
craft in the various stages of nautical progression. 
The delighted cries of the children, the natatorial 
antics of several tiny spaniels, the cockney dialect 
of the ruddy-faced nurses, the picturesque appear- 
ance of a flock of Southdowns quietly feeding on 
the adjacent lawn, more than all, the glory of the 
day — all these things were almost enough to make 
Volney forget his burden for the moment. But 
he was suddenly recalled to a sense of all his 
besetting woes by the sight of an approaching 
figure in whose careless swing and muscular grace 
he recognized Kenneth Blackie. The young 
Scotchman, who seemed to be intent on his own 
meditations, did not see Volney until he was close 
upon him. He came to an abrupt stop, and 
brought down his stick with such force that it 
penetrated the moist gravel-walk to a consider- 
able distance. 

" Why Mr. Trust ! Is it you ?*' he exclaimed, 
as if he could not comprehend the fact. ** I 
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shouldn't have expected to find you here at this 
time of the day." 

Volney offered his hand encouragingly. *' I 
mustn't be held responsible for either an unex- 
pected appearance or disappearance at any time 
or any place," he said, good-naturedly. ** I don't 
conduct myself according to a previously -arranged 
tourists' itinerary. My being here this morning 
is purely accidental ; I've been walking off my 
indignation because I couldn't have some coffee 
before the coffee-makers were awake.*' 

'* Isn't it rather a doubtful way to punish them, 
letting them go on sleeping while you do the hard 
work?" 

'* I suppose it is. Do you exercise here regu- 
larly?" 

*' Well, no, not regularly," said Kenneth, red- 
dening a little. ** I do not remember that I have 
been here since I was a lad sailing my three- 
master in the Serpentine. I should not be here 
now only I have to kill a little time in some way, 
and I was walking it out of existence. I have an 
engagement for nine o'clock, and it is rather 
early ; at such an unheard-of hour a fellow is 
likely to make a mess of it." He looked at his 
watch, and made an impatient gesture. ** It has 
only just now turned eight o'clock," he said. 

* * It more frequently happens that the error is 
in the other direction," suggested Volney, in 
whom a wild hope had risen that something had 
happened to prevent the young gentleman from 
going to Hampton Court. 
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'* I dare say it does. This is the first time that 
I have been found derelict in this way," laughed 
Kenneth, rather nervously. " I am due at Ken- 
sington Gore at nine o'clock precisely. Miss 
Boniface made up her mind at the last moment 
that she should prefer going to Hampton Court 
by water. It's a very stupid sail, if I remember 
it." 

** I should think it would be the most agreeable 
way of going. I think I should prefer it." 

** In order to arrive at Hampton Court as soon 
as your train, it will be necessary to leave London 
Bridge at ten o'clock. I am afraid that Miss 
Boniface will regret that she did not go with the 
ladies and yourself, Mr. Trust." 

** I hope not." 

** It was first arranged that we were all to go 
by steamer ; but Mrs. Swift objected to the water, 
and then Lady Mary declared for the railway. 
Mrs. Swift has a remarkable distaste for the 
water." 

Volney was silent. He reflected that Mrs. 
Swift's horror of the water must be of recent 
origin ; a few days since he had heard her con- 
gratulating herself upon her wonderful sea-going 
qualities, and now she did not dare trust herself 
to the gentle moistness of the Thames ! 

** Of course it seems a pity to — to divide our- 
selves into squads," said Kenneth, sheepishly. 

** Our reunion ought to be all the more enjoy- 
able on account of our brief separation," said 
Volney, bravely. 
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'* I am awfully lucky to meet you alone, Mr. 
Trust," said the young Scotchman, sitting upon 
the bench. ** I have been wanting, for ever so 
long, to ask you a lot of questions about — Amer- 
ica." 

" I shall be glad to answer them, Mr. Blackie, 
if I can. I must warn you that I am a little rusty 
in the problems of the hour, and kindred subjects. 
I hope you won't let my views influence you too 
strongly. ' ' 

' ' I dare say it will not be quite as bad as that, ' ' 
said Kenneth, laughing and blushing. "L sup- 
pose, now, that you must have seen a great deal 
of — of Mrs. Swift and Miss Boniface, and the 
family?" 

' * Yes, indeed, a great deal, ' * answered Volney , 
promptly. ** I know every one of them, even 
Penelope, the baby, who is a wonderful child. 
Perhaps you don't see anything remarkable in 
babies?" 

' ' Yes, I think I do — that is, in the abstract, ' ' 
Kenneth stammered. " But, tell me, Mr. Trust, 
do you regard Miss Boniface's lung trouble -as 
anything really serious ?" 

Volney smiled soberly. ** I think you need not 
feel too distressed about it," he replied. " I 
guess that Mrs. Swift might claim the credit of 
that diagnosis. Of course, there isn't any abso- 
lute reason why Miss Boniface's lungs shouldn't 
be affected, only I'm pretty certain that they are 
as sound as my own. Nor is there any good 
reason why Mrs. Swift shouldn't spend a winter 
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in Tcneriffe, if she chooses. If she needs a 
motive, the lung matter is as good as another. I 
shouldn't advise Miss Boniface's friends to 
worry." 

" I am glad to hear you say so ; I am thor- 
oughly delighted. I did not think her to be deli- 
cate looking — that is, too much so. Is her father 
— is he in good health ?" 

** For anything I know to the contrary, his 
health is fairly good," replied Volney, a trifle 
stiffly. 

' * I hope that you do not think me impertinent, ' ' 
said Kenneth, almost plaintively. ** Perhaps you 
have heard something of my family history ?" 

" I have heard something — a little," admitted 
Volney, sympathetically. 

Then there was silence for several moments. 
Volney seemed to be giving his earnest attention 
to the effort of a very small son of Albion in a 
tartan suit and Tam o'Shanter cap to launch suc- 
cessfully a full-rigged brigantine. 

'* You know, of course, Mr. Trust," said the 
young Scotchman, with averted face, " that I 
have become greatly attached to Miss Boniface ?" 

Volney nodded assent, but did not try to speak. 

" That must account for my eagerness to hear 
about her — and her family. Do you suppose that 
her father will be greatly shocked when he knows 
about — about poor Sir Archie ?" 

Volney moved about uneasily, as if he would 
like to protest against the turn the conversation 
had taken. 
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" I really can't say, Mr. Blackie ; I should think 
not. You must not ask me to answer for his 
opinion, however ; there are excellent reasons 
why I could not satisfy you." 

*' Do you think that Miss Boniface herself would 
be shocked?" 

" She will not be at all unreasonable in her 
opinions and conduct. I can't see how it could 
prejudice her against — your family." 

Kenneth took a long breath. " It will certainly 
be a great trial for her ; it can scarcely help being 
that," he said. 

Volney turned about and looked him full in the 
face. There was a glow on his cheeks, and. a 
glitter in his dark eyes. " Til tell you how you 
can find a true answer to your doubts. Put your- 
self in her place ; ask yourself these questions. 
Should you be shocked?" he asked, almost 
fiercely. 

Kenneth turned scarlet. " Do you take for 
granted that I should have the same knowledge 
of — of our family history that I now possess ?" he 
asked, falteringly. 

" Yes ; certainly." 

The young Scotchman kept his eyes riveted 
upon the miniature pitfalls that the end of his walk- 
ing-stick was excavating in the gravel. There was 
an expression of deep disgust in his handsome face, 
and he seemed disinclined to reply. 

* * Should you be shocked, greatly shocked, Mr. 
Blackie ?" persisted the other, with something like 
impatience in his tone. 
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Kenneth gave the last excavation a savage 
thrust. ** I am afraid the discussion is growing 
rather unprofitable," he said, stiffly. '' If you 
don't mind, Mr. Trust, we will dismiss it. I sup- 
pose I might be going to Kensington Gore now. 
Aren't you coming with me to Mrs. Swift's ?" 

•* Is this Mrs. Swift's neighborhood?" asked 
Volney, surprised. 

"Didn't you know it?" laughed Kenneth, re- 
stored to good-humor. "We have only to pass 
through Knightsbridge." 

" Well, I suppose I may as well see that Mrs. 
Swift reaches the Waterloo Station in time," said 
Volney, rising and stretching himself. 

Mrs. Swift and her niece had made an early 
breakfast, and were still seated at the table when 
the young men were announced. 

" What could have brought Volney Trust !" 
wondered Mrs. Swift, petulantly, as they entered 
the room. 

** Oh, I'm so glad you have come — both of you !'* 
exclaimed Kitty, rising and coming forward. 
** Do you know, Mr. Blackie, that I've almost 
made up my mind not to go by water ? I'm sorry 
you suggested it. " 

" But did I suggest it?" asked Kenneth, laugh- 
ing uncomfortably. 

" Oh, yes, you must have done so, for I don't 
know anything about the various ways of getting* 
there, ' ' replied the young lady, ingenuously. 

" I was telling Kitty, just as you came in, how 
perfectly ridiculous it was for her to change her 
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mind at this late hour," said Mrs. Swift, virtu- 
ously. 

** I haven't actually changed my mind ; only 
the railroad seems to be the safest way ; most of 
the accidents happen on the water." 

" Kitty Boniface ! One would think to hear 
you that you had a presentiment— or something !" 
cried Mrs. Swift. 

" Going by water isn't at all hazardous, Miss 
Boniface," declared Kenneth. ''There has not 
been an accident on the river for ages." 

" But that very thing makes it all the more 
probable that there will be one before very long. 
I can't account for it, but I have a feeling that I 
must not go by water unless — unless you will go 
with us, Aunt Georgie." 

*' How perfectly absurd !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Swift. " And rather selfish, don't you think, Mr. 
Blackie ? It isn't kind of you, Kitty, to propose 
such a thing, if you really feel that something is 
going to happen !" 

Miss Boniface smiled, and did not seem to be 
eager to defend herself. 

*' I should like to see the river," admitted Mrs. 
Swift, after a moment of serious reflection. 

*' Of course you must see the river, Aunt 
Georgie ; it wouldn't do at all to miss that, ' ' said 
Kitty, positively. " Shouldn't you like to see it, 
Mr. Trust?" 

" Yes, under ordinary circumstances, I should 
enjoy it ; but I don't think it would do to have 
Lady Duff-Gordon and the Misses Geddes kept 
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waiting for us at the station," answered the youngf 
man, seriously. 

" It would be simply barbarous !** declared Mrs. 
Swift, stoutly. ** They would never forgave such 
an offence as that. It would be asking* too much." 
And she looked inquiringly at Mr. Blackie. 

*• I am afraid her ladyship would be rather dis- 
appointed," he confessed. 

The result of this final modification of the orig- 
inal plan was that Volney presently found himself 
making a memorandum of a rendezvous at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Then he was conscious that 
young Blackie, with a faintly-suppressed protest 
in his handsome face, was looking at his watch 
and reminding the ladies that it was high time to 
be going to London Bridge. Finally, he found 
himself alone in Kensington Gore with a good 
deal of time on his hands, and an absolute freedom 
to speculate upon the vanity of human wishes. 

But Mr. Trust's mental activity was not specu- 
lative. Moreover, on regaining the open air it 
was made apparent to him by the indisputable 
evidence which is vouchsafed to the possessor o£ 
a sound body that he had eaten no breakfast. 
That correct physical condition which is able to 
hold in abeyance much mental discomfort until hun- 
ger shall be satisfied is as rare as it is enviable. 
Volney Trust possessed it, and when he entered 
the first inviting-looking coffee-room that attracted 
his attention, he was prepared to be properly 
critical of whatever he should see. In this spirit 
he did not fail to observe that the young woman 
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who served him with cold meat, bread and butter, 
and tea was a bright creature in a black silk gown 
and spotless muslin apron. He even found him- 
self wishing that American waitresses could be 
compelled to look like this Englishwoman. The 
tea, he agreed, was excellent, even delicious ; the 
cold roast beef, well flavored, but under-done ; 
the slices of bread and butter, all that could be 
desired. And then, all at once, he began to 
wonder why it was that Kitty had declined to go 
to Hampton Court by water unless Mrs. Swift 
should accompany her. After that it was but 
natural that the old pain should throb again, and 
he rose and turned his back on the food which 
had so lately satisfied him. But he had eaten 
sufficient, and the pain was not going to be per- 
sistent enough to retard digestion. There was 
much comfort in the knowledge that the young 
Scotchman must construct his sentences for two 
pairs of ears instead of one. 

When he reached the Waterloo Station it was 
still too early to expect Lady DufiF-Gordon and 
the Misses Geddes. After he had satisfied him- 
self that they had not arrived he gave himself up 
to an undistracted survey of the great structure 
whose interior is suggestive of a huge monster, 
disembowelled, and reeking with the sulphureous 
fires and vapors that are breathed into it by a score 
of lesser monsters. He observed that it was ad- 
mirably arranged ; that the system of receiving 
and dispatching trains was worked with marvellous 
perfection ; trains were coming in and going out 
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at the rate of one a minute, but there was no sign 
of haste or confusion. He undertook to watch the 
bulletin-board for a certain time in order that he 
might discover a moment's variation in the trains' 
prescribed start ; but at the end of half an hour 
he had not detected an instant's dereliction. He 
was so delighted with this fascinating occupation 
that he was beginning another period of even 
more vigilant scrutiny when Lady Duff-Gordon 
and her friends made their appearance. 

Her ladyship looked unusually severe, having 
just been sharing with Miss Jessie Geddes the in- 
evitable struggle with the argumentative cabman. 
These ladies were still lamenting the extortion 
to which they had been subjected ; meek Miss 
Geddes, with a faint protest in her kindly face, 
an unhearing, but not unconscious witness of the 
late altercation, followed the indignant pair at a 
prudent distance. 

*'Ah, Mr. Trust, you are here!" called her 
ladyship, by way of greeting. *' And where will 
you be keeping Mrs. Swift and the young lady Y* 

* ' I forgot to tell ye. Lady Mary, that Kenneth 
has gone by water wi' the young leddy," said 
Miss Jessie, with no softening of her uncompro- 
mising countenance. 

At this tardy piece of intelligence her ladyship 
looked knowingly at Volney, and made an expres- 
sive grimace. 

'* Show us, then, where you are concealing 
Mrs. Swift," commanded Lady Mary, moving on 
toward the waiting-rooms. 
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Volney smiled, and her ladyship's keen percep- 
tion made everything quite clear to her. 

** Have you been advising Mrs. Swift to go 
with the young people ?" she asked. 

** It wasn't necessary ; she developed a passion 
for sailing," he answered, pleasantly. 

*' So it is you who are the steadfast one of all." 

'* I hope you won't remember it to the discredit 
of Americans in general." 

''No, I will not." 

**You are quite sufficient for us, Mr. Trust, ^* 
said Miss Jessie, in a tone which left him in doubt 
whether she desired to be complimentary to him, 
or only severe upon the others. 

'* I must say, in justice to Mrs. Swift, that she 
made an effort to hold out against the change of 
plan. It was an after-thought of Miss Boniface's, 
I think, ' ' said Volney. 

''Really? I should have put the blame on 
Maister Kenneth," said Lady Mary, maliciously. 

Miss Jessie sniffed the smoke-laden air, and Miss 
Geddes asked timidly to be enlightened. 

" Are you saying that Mrs. Swift and her niece 
have gone to Holland ?"' 

" To Hampton Court, by water, with Kenneth, 
• Meg," explained her sister. 

" Oh, I see ; only to Hampton Court. Dear 
me, how much better ! I am sure. Lady Mary, 
there is nothing improper in going by steamer," 
said Miss Margaret, lowering her trumpet with 
an air of relief. 

"Improper! I grant you, Meg!" cried her 
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ladyship. ** And now, Mr. Trust, you may be 
going to the office to book us — second-class, mind 
you. When you return to us, we will have ready 
the three shillings. ' ' 

" But, Lady Duff-Gordon — if you will permit 
me — pray do not mention the money," Volney 
stammered, growing rather confused. 

** Not for the world, Mr. Trust. I have been 
told of the lax ways of the Americans. I would 
not permit my own kinsman to be doing such a 
thing," she declared, sternly. 

Volney hurried away to the office with the un- 
pleasant consciousness that he had blundered, and 
her ladyship turned to Miss Jessie and asked the 
loan of a shilling. '* I hae been at the bottom o' 
my quarter's allowance for a fortnight, Jess," she 
confessed, with a laugh. 



XVI. — At the Cardinars Folly. 

TO make a definite rendezvous at Hampton 
Court Palace (which Kenneth had done be- 
fore leaving Kensington Gore) was more of a con- 
cession to conventionality than a necessity. The 
interior of the great cardinal's palace is not 
arranged in a fashion calculated to facilitate mys- 
terious disappearance, and the gardens are as 
open as they are geometrical. Moreover, Mrs. 
Swift's radiant appearance must have lent to the 
obscurest comer an illumination which would 
have made it impossible not to see her ; an object 
so well attuned in color to the freshness of the 
sparkling afternoon could not be hidden in the 
open glitter of its own brightness. There was, 
however, a place of rendezvous, and Mrs. Swift 
occupied it ; she was seated in a garden-chair 
beneath an immense horse-chestnut tree, and her 
attitude would have done credit to any of the 
fair dames — those delightful creatures who make 
history palatable — that assisted at the royal house- 
keeping which was conducted there. There was 
a good deal of poetry in the air. The chestnuts 
were laden with their snowy thyrses, the turf was 
plentifully besprinkled with the flowers that are 
dear to the hearts of verse-makers, and, more 
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than all, the spot is pervaded by the subtle breath 
of sentiment. 

* 

Something of all this must have stolen into the 
nineteenth-century soul of Volney Trust as he 
passed within the boundaries of this cradle of 
English episode. There certainly was nothing in 
Mrs. Swift's appearance to discourage the de- 
velopment of such a natural feeling ; but the senti- 
ment grew dim when he discovered that Miss 
Boniface and young Blackie did not form any part 
of the foreground of the charming picture. They 
were standing at a considerable distance so en- 
gaged in conversation that they did not seem to 
be cognizant of their friends* approach. 

Mrs. Swift welcomed them with one of her com- 
prehensive smiles which made rising and individ- 
ual salutation superfluous. In one hand she held 
a daisy, and in the other a mottled ivy-leaf. 

**rve been having some of the strangest 
thoughts," she said, after the ladies had disposed 
themselves upon the bench beside her. *' If Kitty 
hadn't been so wonderfully attentive to Mr. 
Blackie, I suppose she would have laughed at me. 
She is so exasperating occasionally." 

" It would not have been ower genteel o' her to 
have laughed at ye, Mrs. Swift, and ye her aunt," 
observed Miss Jessie, quite ready to undertake 
whatever criticism should be necessary. 

' * Not that I should care at all, ' ' said Mrs. 
Swift, blandly ignoring the Scotchwoman's ten- 
dency. 

** I am very certain that she would not have 
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laughed ; she is too sympathetic," interposed her 
ladyship, with a warning tug at her indiscreet 
friend's skirts. 

" Kitty is very practical ; almost too much 
so, I often think," continued Mrs. Swift, whose 
sweetness of expression was in charming contrast 
with Miss Jessie's acidity. " Still, I really do 
believe that she is sentimental — at times. But 
she doesn't like to see other people give way to 
their feelings. I tell her that it's perfectly ridic- 
ulous !" 

*' Perhaps she feels impelled to cover up her 
real sensibility with a feigned distaste for such 
things. It is quite in some persons' natures to do 
that, Mrs. Swift. An old friend of ours, the 
Countess of Duneldy, will be precisely that kind 
of a creature," said Lady Duff-Gordon, bent upon 
effacing Miss Jessie's unpropitious beginning. 

" How interesting ! I mustn't forget to men- 
tion it to Kitty. Is your friend a young lady ?" 
asked Mrs. Swift, who was not unwilling to carry 
the subject to a considerable length. 

' ' Yes, rather. I suppose Janet Ainslie will be 
about your age, Jess ?" 

'* Ye very well know. Lady Dufl-Gordon, that 
her ladyship will be o' the same age as Meg," 
declared Miss Jessie, resentfully. She was de- 
termined that Mrs. Swift should extract no further 
comfort from a consideration of the peculiarities 
of her ladyship of Duneldy. " But ye hae not 
told us, Mrs. Swift, o' what ye were thinking as 
we came in to ye," she reminded. 
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Mrs. Swift caressed the shining ivy-leaf with 
her soft forefinger and sighed. 

** I was thinking of — a number of things. In a 
place like this it actually seems difficult not to 
think. I was thinking, for one thing, that per- 
haps the very ivy-vine from which I plucked this 
leaf might have been planted by the cardinal him- 
self," she said. 

Lady DuflF-Gordon looked impressed, but did 
not speak. Miss Jessie smiled maliciously. 

** Or perhaps some of his friends may have done 
it," continued Mrs. Swift, with a slight shudder 
at her own presumptuousness. 

"Ye may be right, ma'am," said Miss Jess, 
sarcastically. " Anne BuUen herself may hae 
planted it." 

" Please don't laugh at me !" begged the Ameri- 
can lady, with so genuine a look of distress in her 
fair face that Miss Geddes felt impelled to ask the 
cause of it. 

'* Do ye think, Meg, that Anne BuUen planted 
the ivy-trees round about ?" enunciated her sister, 
very distinctly indeed. 

** Dear heart, no ; nothing of the kind, I should 
think. A Hampton gardener once told me that the 
ivy is sometimes winter-killed and requires reset- 
ting," said Miss Margaret, in a relieved whisper. 

Mrs. Swift dropped the disenchanted leaf upon 
the grass. "It's almost cruel to have the delu- 
sion overthrown," she said, regretfully. 

"But we could not have you going home to 
America with such a mistaken idea in your mind. 
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Mrs. Swift. For aught I know, you might some- 
time be putting it in a book. I am told that all 
Americans make books when they are at home 
again," laughed Lady Duff-Gordon. 

" What a dreadful mistake !" Mrs. Swift hast- 
ened to assure her. " I know a great many peo- 
ple who haven't written books — at least, they 
haven't yet." 

" Ah, perhaps not yet ; but, mark my words, 
they will be doing it presently. Some fine day 
they will be making books, every man of them !" 
declared her ladyship, prophetically. 

" I know one person who won't make a book," 
laughed Volney, who had been giving far more 
attention to the movements of a certain young 
couple than to the conversation of his party. 

" I dare say you will be referring to yourself, 
Mr. Trust," observed her ladyship, quizzically. 
*' You will not, then, be giving us your ' impres- 
sions ' ?" 

" If I should happen to discover that I had re- 
ceived any impressions, I should feel like keeping 
them for my own use," replied the young man, 
dryly. 

"If ye do not intend taking home a stock o' 
impressions, ye must not be ower certain that ye 
are leaving none behind ye, Mr. Trust," said Miss 
Jessie, graciously. 

" And quite splendid enough for you, Jess !" 
said her ladyship, gayly. " I doubt, Mr. Trust, 
whether one of the cardinal's friends could have 
turned a bonnier compliment." 
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Mr. Tnist bowed his thanks, of course, and 
looked properly appreciative. Miss Jessie's mod- 
est appreciation of Mr. Trust's merits seemed 
to aflFord Lady Duff-Gordon great amusement, 
and was the occasion of many mirth-provoking 
remarks. 

The echo of their hilarity must have penetrated 
the spot where Kitty and young Blackie were 
standing, for they turned about and began to 
come nearer to the umbrageous chestnut-tree. 

*' Such an eye for nature as you two must 
have !" quoth her ladyship, as they came up. 
** I have been watching you as you were gazing 
across the water. Were you finding Thames- 
Ditton so picturesque ? I do not believe that you 
could find a word to be saying to each other." 

** Oh, what a mistake you've been making, all 
of you !" cried Kitty, earnestly. " We were 
talking as fast as we could — at least I was — about 
Penelope and the girls !" 

Volney wondered how much interest the young 
Scotchman could have developed for Penelope, 
whom he remembered as a very young person 
who had not yet exhibited a superfluity of attrac- 
tions. 

** Penelope and the girls? And who is Penel- 
ope, my dear ? Isn't she a mythological creature, 
or a Greek, or something of the sort?" asked 
Lady Duff-Gordon, with bewildering indefinite- 
ness. 

*' When your ladyship is referring to a Babel o' 
all sorts, ye would do well to omit the Greeks ; 
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they do not mix well wi' the others," observed 
Miss Jessie, loyal to her traditions. 

** Penelope is the baby — our baby — the sweetest 
thing, Lady Duff-Gordon !" explained Kitty, en- 
thusiastically. 

Her ladyship looked at Mrs. Swift in a kind of 
helpless way. 

** Oh, I do wish that you could see little Pen, 
all of you ! You couldn't help admiring her !" 
contributed Mrs. Swift, who was an ardent wor- 
shipper at the same shrine. 

'* I suppose you must have been through the 
palace before this?*' said her ladyship, evidently 
in haste to change the subject. 

** No, not yet," laughed Mrs. Swift. " We pre- 
ferred the sunshine." 

'* Pity that the cardinal and his friends had not 
been o' the same mind. It would hae saved a 
mint o' money," observed Miss Jessie. 

" I suppose it is full of treasures— Lelys, Gains- 
boroughs, and things ; but doesn't it seem to you, 
Lady Duff -Gordon, that sunshine is about the 
rarest thing in England?" asked Mrs. Swift, de- 
sirous of being mildly critical. 

" It is a beastly climate, noted the world over, 
ma'am," replied her ladyship, heartily. ** Down 
in Scotland the sun is always shining on week- 
days." 

" For my part," observed Miss Jessie, " I 
should very well like to see the pictures. I have 
not had a sight o' them for at least twenty 
years." 
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So they left the delights of the prim garden 
behind them, and entered the weather-stained 
brick palace of the grasping cardinaL They made 
the circuit of the cool chambers, the drawing and 
withdrawing-rooms of the native Tudors, the 
Scottish Stuarts, and the Hanoverian importa- 
tions ; they gazed at the Italian frescoes and the 
portraits of Low Country Highnesses and pure 
British court favorites ; there is little besides, 
save the carved oaken chimney-pieces, the un- 
even, waxed floors, and the few bits of Delft ware, 
which the Orange people must have prized as 
penates^ for their merit does not include beauty. 
There was something else, certainly ; it almost 
took Mrs. Swift's breath away when she was told 
that some of their Dutch Serenities had reclined 
beneath those faded damask canopies, and actually 
slept underneath those tattered satin coverlets ! 

Presently they were out of doors again. They 
took another turn in the gardens, and passed two 
or three of the gentlewomen of slender resources 
who, by Royal generosity, are furnished with 
lodgfings in the upper chambers where " the ladies 
sad and ladies gay" were wont to don their con- 
quering bloom and patches. Mrs. Swift had 
already observed that not a few of these ladies* 
door-plates bore titled prefixes of greater or less 
moment, and she sighed as she thought how thor- 
oughly she would enjoy meeting some of them in 
social intercourse. 

Almost all the conversation was borne by Mrs. 
Swift, whose fecundity of suggestion amounted 
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to little less than positive genius. Her topical 
fertility took the form, for the most part, of inter- 
rogation. There was so much that she could not 
think of not knowing, since the opportunity of 
knowing was now so excellent. Lady Mary made 
most of the replies and explanations, re-enforced 
here and there by a telling reminder from Miss 
Jessie. 

The young people were strangely silent ; 
through the long afternoon they seemed to vie 
with one another in listlessness. Miss Boniface 
betrayed a languid interest in it all, but seemed to 
be content to follow in the pathway which was 
being so diligently beaten by her aunt. She was 
silently observant of Mrs. Swift's unusual nervous- 
ness, although it did not puzzle her to account for 
it. She realized that the critical presence of the 
Misses Geddes was a powerful stimulant to her 
aunt's conversational brilliancy. She should feel 
a similar discomfort, she reflected, if she were 
obliged to converse with Volney Trust. 

Miss Boniface's quiet mood was not due to 
intense mental preoccupation ; she walked over 
these ancient floors and along these smooth gar- 
den-paths with scarcely a thought of the dainty, 
slippered feet of long ago. Nor was it any lack of 
reverence for the things long past. Once (during 
Miss Jessie's homily upon the decent household of 
Jane Seymour) she was indignant to find herself 
instituting a comparison between the personal en- 
dowments of the young gentlemen. But she had 
not been prompt enough to prevent her rebel 
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judgment from pronouncing very decidedly in 
favor of the young Scotchman. 

As for Kenneth, who was doubtless familiar 
with the pleasant things of Hampton Court, it 
was enough to watch Miss Boniface, sometimes 
openly, oftener furtively. Perhaps Volney had 
the best reason for being abstracted, until finally 
Miss Jessie made him the target of a running fire 
of questionings and critical remarks. They went 
to the edge of Bushey Park, and caught a glimpse 
of its chestnut-lined avenues. Then they turned 
back again, and stopped at that example of i>er- 
verted nature — the Maze. 

" Such a bit of antiquated nonsense ! The very 
pinnacle of folly !" declared Lady Duff-Gordon, 
in a tone which left the impression that she took a 
certain pride in it, after all. 

As many another young lady might have done. 
Miss Boniface was suddenly possessed with a de- 
sire to lose herself among the perplexing hedge- 
rows. Her ladyship, also, was strongly con- 
vinced that it would not do for Mr. Trust to re- 
turn to America leaving unsolved the problem of 
extricating himself from this labyrinthine greenery. 
Mrs. Swift declined to venture. Miss Jessie de- 
clared that it would be sinful to throw away a six- 
pence upon such arrant rubbish, and Kenneth 
confessed that he had long ago discovered the 
secret of turning up betimes. After a certain 
amount of necessary discussion, it was arranged 
that Kitty and Volney should enter and proceed 
in contrary directions. 
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** Nothing could be better ; it will be giving 
you a chance to meet half-way," said her lady- 
ship, wickedly. 

'* Impossible, me leddy," said the honest maze- 
keeper ; ** there ain't no 'alf-way in a game like 
this un." 

In spite of this official assurance, however, they 
met, with only an intervening hedgerow. Through 
a break in the leafy barrier he could see her as 
she stood hesitating, flushed with the exercise, 
and perplexed by the futility of wandering in a 
circle. 

" You don't seem to be making much head- 
way," he called out to her. 

* * I suppose that you are on the right track ; I 
know I'm wrong," she said. 

" I don't exactly see my way clear," he con- 
fessed. 

" I should think it ought to be easy enough for 
you ; you used to be particularly good at making 
out puzzles." 

" I know it. But I seem to have lost the knack 
lately. Perhaps the puzzles are harder than they 
used to be ; I suppose they get rather knotty as 
one grows older." 

Miss Boniface was prudent, and did not press 
the subject. 

" I think I shall — I've made up my mind to 
go awa)'^ to-morrow, Kitty. Is there anything — 
can I do anything for you ?" he managed to say. 

"Why must you hurry? You haven't seen 
everything yet. You haven't had your money's 
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worth yet, Volney," she said, in a matter-of-fact 
way. 

, " Perhaps not ; but, to tell the truth, I'm not 
'as interested as I expected to be." 

'* Why not ? I am ever and ever so much more 
interested than I expected to be. I'm constantly 
seeing things that — that I wouldn't miss for any- 
thing. I suppose you are anxious to get back to 
the bank. They must miss you dreadfully." 

" I don't expect to go back to the bank. I gave 
up— that is, I've severed my connection with the 
bank," said Volney, with a choke in his voice. 

* * Not going back to the bank ! What do you 
mean?" asked Kitty, breathlessly. 

** No, I'm not going back. They weren't will- 
ing that I should go on this — this holiday. They 
told me that my place would have to be supplied, 
and they would not promise to keep it for me." 

Miss Boniface was too astounded to speak. She 
was making an effort to realize the astonishing 
news that Volney had, of his own accord, thrown 
away his position at the bank. 

" I don't see how you could do it, Volney ; I 
don't see how you could afiFord it Does my 
father know that you are not to return to the 
bank ?" 

*' No, I think not ; I am sure he doesn't," said 
Volney, very hastily. " I couldn't afford it, 
Kitty ; I admit that." 

** Then why were you so reckless?" she was 
emboldened to ask, because she could not see his 
face. 
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** I must not tell you that," he replied, con- 
strainedly. 

** Was it only because you wished to see me ?" 
she persisted, with a good deal of soft regret in 
her voice, 

Volney hesitated. She told herself that it was 
most fortunate that the impassible hedgerow stood 
between them. 

*' I could have waited until you came home," 
he said, in a low voice. " That wasn't the prin- 
cipal reason I" 

"Oh, indeed! Then I was mistaken," she 
said, with something like genuine disappointment 
in her tone. 

* * I can't tell you what the actual reason is, but 
you will know it some time. When you do know 
it, Kitty, promise me that you'll believe I did it 
for the best ! Will you promise me ?" he asked^ 
excitedly. 

" Oh, Volney ! I don't know what—" 

" I don't mean to frighten you — " 

" You don't frighten me, Volney. I'm so dis- 
tressed !" 

But there could be neither explanation nOr fur- 
ther committal on Volney's part, for, just at that 
moment, the compassionate maze-keeper yielded 
to the importunities of the waiting friends, as- 
cended his sentry-box, and began with his wand 
to put an end to the mystery of the maze. When 
they were safely extricated it was high time to be 
moving homeward. The sun was not set, but it 
had disappeared beneath a piled-up biank of that 
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ominous yellowish-gray which to the prudent 
native suggests galoshes and umbrellas. 

Kitty seemed to have stepped out of her still \ 

mood into a condition of active sociability. There 
was a good deal of color in her face, and her eyes 
were exceedingly brilliant. She proposed that 
they should all return by water. Miss Jessie 
could not be persuaded on account of having re- 
turn tickets, and Volney saw no opportunity to 
desert his cause. So they returned in precisely 
the same order as they came. 

At the little Hampton Court railway station, 
while their train was making up. Lady DufiF- 
Gordon took Volney aside. 

** Mr. Trust, you may as well be telling me 
what you have to tell," she said, solemnly. 

Volney looked frightened, and his heart almost 
stopped beating. 

"Do you think. Lady Duff-Gordon— " he 
began, tremulously. 

" Yes, I do think it. I shall have to be going 
with it to the Geddeses. I have seen quite 
enough this day to satisfy me of that, Mr. Trust," 
she said, with her lips pressed firmly together. 

•* But isn't it possible — in some way — some 
other way — * ' 

*' Do not be unreasonable, Mr. Trust 1" she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. * ' One would think that I 
was trying my best to ferret it out of you." 

Volney turned away his head and groaned. 
There was a hot flush in his dark face, and his lips 
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trembled so that he could not speak the hateful 
words. 

'• Ah, well, Mr. Trust, if you— " 

Then he turned to her, and told her everything 
in as few words as he could. 

The old Scotchwoman uttered an exclamation 
of horror, and dropped her satin hand-bag. ** My 
certes, man," she whispered, "you have given 
me a shock. Poor lassie ! I must be going to 
the Geddeses with it early in the morning. I 
could not say the words to-night !*' 



XVII. — TIu Temptation of Volney Trust. 

VOLNEY passed a toilsome night, sleeping lit- 
tle and thinking much. Now that he had ac- 
complished his later purpose, there was little com- 
fort to be found in it. The hated thing from 
which he had so longed to free himself still held 
him in its grasp ; it seemed to him that it had 
tightened its oppressive hold. The old dreadful 
misgivings came in and tormented him. Had he 
the moral right to dispose of the harrowing 
weight or to delegate its transmission ? How 
could he ever look into Miss Boniface's reproach- 
ful eyes without flinching and suflFering self-abase- 
ment ? He must go away, he told himself, so far 
away that no news of him should ever come to 
her. 

He woke out of a horrid nightmare, unrefreshed 
and wholly miserable. He rose immediately, and, 
looking at his watch, was surprised to find that it 
was already the hour when London begins to 
swell its gigantic movement. He looked out of 
the solitary window of his bedroom, but he could 
not make out the weather, for it opened into a 
covered court-yard ; but he thought that he 
recognized the solemn London drip upon the 
painted glass roof. He dressed himself mechani- 
cally and descended the stairs. As he passed the 
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office the young woman on duty handed him a 
letter. He took it, and, without glancing at it, 
thrust it into the pocket of his coat. Then he 
went and stood within the hotel entrance, and 
gazed out on the stream of hurrying, rain-de- 
spoiled passers-by. 

But the demon of unrest pursued him, and sent 
him out into the midst of the grumpy throng. 
He joined the long procession which was pouring 
down the Strand ; but he soon tired of the crowd, 
and turned aside into the Temple and straight on 
into the Gardens. It was better than the seething 
streets ; the rain had washed away yesterday's 
soot, and the grass and flowers had taken heart 
again ; the river was hidden in a fog, and the 
upper part of the Needle stood out like a phantom 
in a ghostly mist. He could look up to the 
windows of Mr. Bentinck's pretty apartment, and 
Mr. Bentinck, had he been out of bed at this 
hour, might have looked down upon him. All 
the while the pain kept coming at sadly short 
intervals. He could not rid his imagination of 
the pitiful sorrow which sometime (alas, too soon !) 
must fall upon her for whose sake he had held out 
his arm and restrained it until his arm was stricken 
helpless. Perhaps at that very moment Lady 
Duff-Gordon was going into Burlington Road ! 
Just now, perhaps, she was breathing the fearful 
intelligence to her shocked and spellbound friends ! 
The thought was insupportable, but it would not 
have done with its harrowing activity. What 
would Kenneth say ? What would he do when the 
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sickening knowledge should be his? Would his 
inherent nobility — had he enough of it to sustain 
unbroken such a revelation? And if he really 
were — if it should happen that he should be found 
nobler — oh, it was bitter still ! — scarcely easier to 
be borne than the revolting other ! Thinking 
brought no light, hoping no relief ; Lady Duff- 
Gordon would go to Burlington Road, and the 
deed would be irrevocably done. Could he en- 
dure it ? He put his hand over his heart to still 
its tumult, and as he did so the letter, in which he 
had shown so little interest, rustled beneath his 
touch. For a moment despair paused and curi- 
osity had the ascendency. He drew it forth and 
looked at the superscription ; he saw at once that 
it was the familiar handwriting of a man whose 
signature had claimed for years his profoundest 
respect — the president of the bank. He wondered 
what they could have to say to him, for he had 
left them provoked and at a loss to account for his 
inconvenient persistency. He opened the letter 
and began to read. It was friendly in tone, and 
much more familiar in address than the executive 
had ever been in person. It told of several ac- 
complished and contemplated changes in the man- 
agement, and ended -by urging Volney to resume 
his connection with the bank, at a considerable 
increase of salary. 

'* Come back to us. Trust," the great man wrote ; 
'* we miss you every day, I am afraid we were 
a little close with you. We need you badly to 
straighten certain matters." 
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Volney could not help being pleased to see the 
well-known flourish-encircled signature beneath 
this unexpected solicitation. For a brief moment 
the great trouble hid itself, and the consciousness of 
well-earned commendation brought comfort in its 
stead. He took another look at the powerful signa- 
ture which had never seemed so all-convincing as 
now ; then he discovered that he had overlooked a 
postscript, and he hastened to repair the omission. 

As he read, the breath almost forsook his body, 
and he staggered along the smooth garden-path 
like a drunken man. The secret was out ! There 
had never been a secret ! There had been a 
great mistake, an egregious blunder, but nothing 
worse ! The thing that had seemed so real, so 
freighted with horror, was as harmless as the 
wreck of an exploded mine ! Miss Boniface was 
as free from impending evil as if nothing had 
happened. She was free ! The burden was lifted 
from his tired soul ! His heart was as light as a 
school-boy's at the news of unexpected holidays. 
He tossed his hat in the air and shouted, " Hur- 
rah ! Hurrah for Old Boniface !'* almost in the 
face of the astonished policeman, who wondered 
what sort of a lark was this. How proudly he 
could hasten to St. Stephen's Square and undo 
the mischief that was brewing in that quarter ! 
How delighted would be her ladyship to be told 
that the necessity for her interference had passed 
away in a night ! Yes, certainly, he must go, 
without a moment's delay, before she should set 
out for Burlington Road. 
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He Started post-haste for the Temple Station, 
but before he had gone half-way the reaction 
began. He had forgotten everything that this 
sudden release meant, except the freedom for 
Kitty. He had not remembered that tiie same 
beneficent sunshine which had banished his dark- 
ness had flooded the pathway of Kenneth Blackie ! 
It would be smooth sailing now for the advent- 
urous young Scotchman. There would be noth- 
ing to tempt his trustworthiness or appeal to his 
weakness. The bitterness welled up again in 
Volney*s heart, and in its acrid stream the tempter 
sailed in with flying colors. By what pitiless law 
of right and wrong, he asked himself, hot and 
indignant, could he be driven to contribute a full 
surrender of his supremest hope to Kenneth 
Blackie? How could he know — how could he 
feel that such a sacrifice would bring her perfect 
happiness ? Had not the young Scotchman him- 
self expressed a doubt of it, a fear that a closer 
knowledge of his family shame might turn her 
satisfaction into deep regret? He was at the 
station now, but he did not descend the stairs ; he 
kept straight on toward Westminster. It was 
not raining, and the sun penetrated the lifting 
mists with a sickly yellow — fhe very sickliest, he 
thought, that he had ever seen. The great Ab- 
bey's crumbling front had an unusually washed 
and grimy appearance, and the gilded lines and 
points on the Houses of Parliament seemed tawdry 
in the brassy light 

For the first time in his life Volney entered the 
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grand old temple. The organ was playing, and 
the boy-choir was chanting the Psalter antiph- 
onally. There were so few worshippers that the 
great nave seemed almost empty, and the un- 
seen singing in the transept was not unlike a rest- 
ful echo from a less tiresome world. Volney sat 
down in one of the movable pews and tried to 
think ; but thinking was confusion and pain. To 
this was added the trembling consciousness that 
the hour of prevention was quickly slipping from 
his grasp ; for aught he knew, Lady DuflF-Gordon 
might be on her way to hurl the thunderbolt. 
The thought was a shock to his suddenly re- 
vivified conscience ; he rose and left the sacred 
spot so precipitately that the startled vergers had 
not time to remonstrate. He almost flew to the 
Westminster Bridge Station, booked first-class to 
the Queen's Road, and was locked alone in a com- 
partment, where he sank into a cushioned seat and 
continued the struggle with his doubts and fears. 

It is scarcely more than a stone's throw from 
Bayswater to St. Stephen's Square, but nothing 
less than a cab could satisfy Mr. Trust's present 
state of expectancy ; he entered the most speedy- 
looking vehicle of the long line in waiting, and 
bade the driver to take him to Lady Duff-Gordon's 
with all possible expedition. 

" Now, my friend, don't crawl ; it's a case of 
life and death," he admonished the cabman, by 
way of putting him en rapport with his own fever- 
ish haste. 

But this particular individual was deliberate. 
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even for a London cabman ; he seemed, all at 
once, to discover a score of slight, but necessary 
preliminaries which must be undertaken before 
the start. All the latent comradeship between 
himself and his beast asserted itself, and was made 
apparent by a series of aggressive fondling on his 
part, which was received by the other with su- 
preme indifference. 

" Come, come," urged Volney, letting down a 
window, and thrusting himself half-way out of it, 
" aren't we moving yet?" 

" We're over 'alf-ways there, sir," returned the 
man, with the inimitable impertinence of a London 
cabby. " This 'ere 'orse's a good un, but *e 
wasn't exactly the winner o' the last Darby. I 
won't deceive you, mister." 

'* Let him go !" cried Volney, indignantly, 
•' and I'll double the fare." 

The heartless wretch tickled the hack's off ear 
and whistled a bar of *' The Bay o' Biscay, O." 

" I had a fare as wanted to do that no later nor 
this wery mornin*. And 'e 'adn't assassinated 
nobody neither," he said, quite unmoved by 
Volney's liberality. 

" If you don't start instantly I'll get out and 
walk," threatened the exasperated young man. 

The man discovered deep earnestness in his 
fare's tone, and climbed upon the box. In rather 
less than five minutes Volney was set down before 
the tall gray house in which Lady Duff-Gordon 
lived. He settled with the cabby, who did not 
forget the double fare, and presently took so firm 
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a hold of the mild-looking griffin's-head that all 
the idle heads in the respectable square appeared 
in front windows, regardless of curl-papers and 
sundry other items of a morning negligL 

Mrs. Prosser, who at that moment was ascend- 
ing the basement stair, bearing a small brass 
tea-kettle containing the hot water for her lady- 
ship's morning infusion, was so startled by the 
vigorous knocking that she carefully deposited 
the steaming vessel upon a step and sank palpi- 
tating beside it ; but she presently recovered, and 
hastened to find out who so persistently demanded 
admittance. Through the crack with which she 
first prudently ventured, she recognized the young 
man whom her ladyship had so cordially welcomed 
on a former occasion. 

" Is Lady DufiF-Gordon at home ?" he asked, at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mrs. Prosser looked at him with much virtuous 
shrewdness in her watery eyes. " Well, sir," 
she answered, mysteriously, "that altogether 
depends ! She isy and then, again, she isnt /*' 

** I don't understand," said Volney, who was 
ignorant of the peculiarities of London maid- 
servants. 

Mrs. Prosser snifiFed the morning air somewhat 
impatiently. 

*' My lady's in, sir, very particularly in," she 
said, stiffly. 

" I want to see her immediately," said Volney, 
taking a step forward. 

" My lady can't be seen, sir ; she's ong dishy- 
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heel,'* explained Mrs. Prosser, who had passed 
two seasons at Boulogne, and spoke the idiom like 
a native — Briton. 

' ' Do you mean that she has not risen ?' ' asked 
Volney, incredulously, looking at his watch. 
•• Why, it's past noon !" 

The estimable creature drew herself up severely. 
'* That may be, young gentleman. I've nothink 
to say contrairy to your watch, which may be a 
stem-windin' repeater for all I know. Wot I ih 
know is, that my lady doesn't receive no company 
in bed ; no, not if he was the Lord Bishop o* 
London !" 

Volney was at his wits' end. He was about to 
suggest to the feminine Cerberus that he would 
walk about the square until her mistress should 
rise, when a well-known voice came down from 
the top of the staircase. " Prosser," it cried, 
" are ye coming wi' the kettle ? Ye are so long 
gone that ye might hae descended into the bowels 
o' the earth to fetch it" 

By way of replying Prosser sent a warning 
" Sh !" up the stairway. ** There's a young man 
outside — the one that helped your ladyship to 
consume the pineapple !" she called out, in a 
penetrating whisper. 

" And are ye keeping Mr. Trust standing out- 
side like a common rate-collector? Upon my 
word, Prosser, ye are far more stupid than your 
duty requires. Admit him to the drawing-room 
at once, and say that I will be wi' him presently." 

Thus brought to terms, Mrs. Prosser admitted 
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Volney to the drawing-room, where, in spite of 
the fact that the need of haste was abated, he 
grew impatient for her ladyship's appearance. 

After a period in which she might have dressed 
for a court ball, Lady DufiF-Gordon entered. 
Ignoring the invasion of her morning exclusive- 
ness, she was a marvel of graciousness. She did 
not hint at the unseasonableness of the hour, and 
seemed quite inclined to adopt the hypothesis that 
Mr. Trust had come by virtue of an invitation to 
breakfast. Volney was intensely relieved to find 
that her ladyship had not gone to the Geddeses 
with the dreadful secret, the dreadful mistake, as 
it had proved to be. And now, with a strange 
revulsion of sentiment, he was relieved of his de- 
sire to speed the explanation which would set 
everything aright. He sat and listened to her 
ladyship's preliminary monologue without making 
an effort to frame a proper introduction to the 
matter at hand. Once or twice — he blushed to 
think of it — he found himself wishing that Lady 
Duff-Gordon had just returned from the Burling- 
ton Road, and that he was hearing her spirited 
account of the consternation which her revelation 
had produced. 

'* 1 know that I should have been rising earlier, 
for certain reasons," said her ladyship, sugges- 
tively. ** I ought to be going to the Geddeses 
before Jess and Kenneth shall go out." 

Volney sighed deeply. He knew that the last 
moment of grace had expired ; he must begin at 
once and undo the mischief of the great mistake. 
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He took the bank president's letter from his 
pocket. " Here is the sequel of the tale I told 
you yesterday," he said, ofiFering her the letter, 
and pointing out the postscript. ** You are going 
to be spared the necessity of doing a very dis- 
agreeable thing. Lady Duff-Gordon." 

Her ladyship adjusted her spectacles and read 
the postscript carefully once, twice, thrice ; then 
she slowly folded the letter and returned it to Vol- 
ney, whose eyes were fixed on a certain arabesque 
in the worn carpet. 

** I have never heard the like of it — never !" ex- 
claimed the old Scotchwoman, with something 
strangely like regret in her tone. 

'* It was a great mistake — an almost incredible 
mistake," said Volney, without raising his eyes. 

"It is marvellous, just!" declared her lady- 
ship, a little more energetically. " The ' Thou- 
sand and One Nights ' cannot compare with it !" 

" I was completely overwhelmed," admitted 
Volney. 

The old lady rose quickly from her chair and 
came over and put her hand upon his shoulder. 
* ' You must have been deeply overjoyed. Are 
not you overflowing, just, with happiness?" she 
asked, looking him sharply in the face. 

Volney shivered beneath her searching inquisi- 
tiveness. His face grew dark and hot, and he 
found it necessary to clear his throat before he 
could speak. 

" It certainly ought to be a great relief to me 
to know that, after all my fears, nothing evil is 
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going to befall Miss Boniface/* he answered, 
heroically. 

Lady Duff-Gordon returned to her seat, and 
sank into it as if she were about to suffer col- 
lapse. 

" For my own part," she said, with a look of 
profound disgust in her severe face, ** I feel like 
an arrant fool ! It is a luxury I will not deny 
myself!" 

*• Oh, no. Lady Duff-Gordon, I can't see how 
you are in any way — " began Volney. 

" You are very kind to me, Mr. Trust, but I 
will not be having my own best judgment gain- 
sayed," she interrupted, sternly. *' Tell me one 
thing, however : What will the man, the bank 
president, mean with his words. Old Boniface is 
all O. K. ? Not to be speaking of the irreverence 
(which one can well overlook in a banker) of the 
' Old Boniface, * what will be the significance of 
• O. K.' ? Tell me that, Mr. Trust." 

There was a sad pain gnawing away in Volney 's 
heart, but he was amused at her ladyship's de- 
mand. 

** O. K., in our every-day parlance, means * all 
correct,' " he answered, smiling. 

** Ah, I see ; you make the C and the K inter- 
changeable. Well, you might be taking worse 
liberties with the language. I will not deny that 
I prefer the plain English of it. ' ' 

Then her ladyship became contemplative again ; 
and Volney also found it easier to be silent. 

*' If you are feeling any degree of happiness, 
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Mr. Trust, you do not show a sign of it in your 
face," remarked the old lady, at last. 

*' Tm going back to America very soon.- They 
have offered me a considerable advance in my 
salary at the bank ; I ought to be happy over 
that," said Volney, with a bitter laugh. 

'* Ah, yes. You are properly sad at the pros- 
pect of saying good-by to your friends — especially 
myself," she said, grimly. '* Will you oblige me 
by ringing for Prosser? Let us see if we can 
drown our regret in a dish of tea." 

Volney rang, but did not resume his seat. ** If 
you'll permit me. Lady Duff-Grordon, I will go 
away now," he said. 

*' Turn your back on the tea ?" 

*' I have a good many things to see about. I 
must go to the steamship oflBce as soon as I can/' 
he explained. 

"Ah, well, then, I will not be detaining you. 
But you will return to bid me good-by? You 
will not be going to sea without giving me an- 
other glimpse of you ?* * 

He promised to call before sailing, and left her 
presence. 

It required such an unusual quantity of the 
solacing infusion to satisfy her ladyship's mood 
that Mrs. Prosser felt it to be her duty to remon- 
strate. 

'* Peace, woman !" her august mistress com- 
manded. '* Ye may be proper thankful that it 
chances to be tea instead o' toddy !" 

Mrs. Prosser was too horrified to persist. Lady 
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Mary finished her breakfast in silence, rose from 
the table, and demanded to be put into her cloak 
and the wonderful bonnet. 

" I tell ye once for a', Prosser," she remarked 
to the perplexed serving-woman, '* that Mr. Trust 
is a fine laddie. Ye might find a score worse to 
one better. ' ' 

** I shan't say, my lady, that I am o' the same 
mind," said Mrs. Prosser, who remembered 
Volney's obtuseness in the way of bestowing 
gratuities; '*but I know my place better'n to 
dispute your ladyship. ' ' 

Then Lady Mary hung her satin bag upon her 
arm, and set out for Burlington Road 



XVIII. — Lady Marys Fairy Story. 

THE Geddeses had breakfasted, but were still 
sitting at the table when Lady Dufl-Gordon 
was announced ; they seemed to be engaged in an 
unusually brisk discussion. Her keen-sighted 
ladyship was not at a loss to divine the subject 
under treatment, for if she had mistaken Ken- 
neth's air of obstinate defence, she must have been 
convinced by the tell-tale look of aggressive intol- 
erance which stood out in Miss Jessie's sharp 
face. 

** Ye are in the nick o' time, Mary Duff!" ex- 
claimed her excited countrywoman, who, in 
private, was privileged to divide in twain the 
noblewoman's patronymic. 

Kenneth rose impatiently, and went over to a 
window, where he stood pressing his heated fore- 
head against the cool glass. 

" I will wager that every drop of tea is con- 
sumed," remarked Lady Mary in plain English — 
for it was an occasional freak of her fancy to 
eschew dialect in the presence of the Geddeses. 

*' As if ye were not quite at liberty to command 
afresh infusion!" said Miss Jess, reproachfully, 
** Ye well know that, Mary Duff." 

" I have been putting your hospitality to the 
test for upward of twoscore years ; I have no 
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reason to be doubting the genuineness of it, Jess. 
I have, however, had quite enough tea for the 
day." 

Lady Duff-Gordon sat down beside Miss Mar- 
garet, to whom this preliminary fencing had been 
scarcely more than dumb show. 

*' Meg !" she projected into the ear-trumpet, as 
distinctly as she could, ** I have been having a 
visitor this morning. Can you guess ?" 

*' Dear me, I am quite at a loss to divine ; per-: 
haps it will be his lordship?" hazarded Miss 
Geddes, mildly. 

" And how could his lordship be coming to 
London at this season? How could he be find- 
ing the money for the railway, with the shooting 
unlet after having been exposed at roup for a 
fortnight? Tell me that, Meg Geddes, if you 
are able ?' ' 

** You need not be gieing yourself such airs wi' 
your visitor, Mary Duff," interposed Miss Jessie, 
loftily. '• We shall presently be having quite a 
grand personage wi' us." 

** It will be puir Archie," whispered Miss 
Geddes, who rarely failed to receive an impres- 
sion from the penetrating tones of her sister. 
*' Jess will be having him up from Guernsey. 
Why, I am sure, I cannot tell." 

*' For Maister Kenneth's sake. I can gie ye 
my word, Meg, that I am not pining to see him," 
said Miss Jess, sardonically. 

The ladies exchanged significant glances. Ken- 
neth, over at the window, made no sign that the 
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full malignancy of his aunt's design had the power 
of affecting him. 

"My visitor was Mr. Trust," said her lady- 
ship ; ** and very welcome he was, in spite of the 
hour, and myself not out of bed. 1 have become 
greatly attached to Mr. Trust. He is an excel- 
lent creature." 

** He is a fine lad, and ye need not expect me 
to dispute ye," agreed Miss Jessie, thawing a 
little at the mention of Volney. '* Why did not 
ye bring him wi' ye ?" 

" He was in great haste ; he will be going home 
presently. He was speaking of booking at once." 

At this intelligence Kenneth was sufficiently in- 
terested to begin a series of light tappings upon 
the window-pane. 

" He is a fine young person, I grant you, Jess, 
and an entertaining creature in his conversation. 
I should like you to hear the story he was telling 
me while we were waiting at Hampton Court 
Station ; it was so fascinating that I have hardly 
slept the night. I took the trouble to be dreaming 
over it," continued her ladyship, with a mysteri- 
ous look at Miss Jessie, who was undecided wheth- 
er to resent it or to accept it as a token of amity. 

* * Ye can repeat it, if ye like, Mary Duff, ' ' she 
said, indifferently. 

'* Then I will like, for I came purposely to tell 
it. For very charity's sake, I could not keep it 
to myself ; I could not be acting so selfishly. 
Come over beside me, Kenneth. It will be many 
a day since I have told you a story." 
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With a light laugh Kenneth came and threw 
himself down upon the hearth-rug at her feet. 

" You used to be a capital story-teller, Lady 
Mary/' he said. '* I don't believe that my cir- 
culation has ever been quite right on account of 
your blood-curdling tales." 

At this point Miss Geddes began to manifest a 
timid disposition to know how matters were ar- 
ranging themselves. 

'* Mary Duff will be telling us a tale— a fairy- 
story, I fancy," screamed her sister, in answer to 
the gentle entreaty in her faded eyes. 

**Ah, very well, Jess. Ye can gie it to me 
afterward," she said, resignedly. 

** So I will, Meg, if it be fit," said Miss Jessie, 
in a tone which implied that she had doubts. 

'* Once upon a time — " began her ladyship. 

** Oh, of course," interrupted Kenneth, laugh- 
ingly. ** I see that you haven't forgotten the 
art." 

*' There was a likely lad who was sweet upon a 
sprightly lassie," continued her ladyship, ignoring 
Kenneth's irony. '* The lad had not the courage 
of a lion, and so the lass was ignorant of his fancy 
for her ; or, if she knew it, she was quite too coy 
to admit it, even to herself." 

** Ye may make up your mind, Mary Duff, that 
she knew it full well," contributed Miss Jessie, 
decidedly. ** Show me the lass that is such a fule 
as that !" 

** Very well, then, Jess. The lad was bred to 
business ; he was in a bank. He had his own way 
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to make, and nothing but his own wit to serve 
him. He presently showed himself to be so 
straightforward and capable that everybody, from 
the president down to the — the drayman who 
carted the treasures, had great respect for him. 
So, you may very well suppose, everything went 
on amazingly for a long time. Well, the lassie's 
father was employed in the same bank, holding a 
position of considerable trust — I fancy that he tied 
the money-bags. He was as fond as could be of 
the youngster, and would have been proud to see 
him the husband of his bonnie lassie. ' ' 

" If I did not remember how clever you are. 
Lady Mary, I should begin to despair of the fairy 
element in your narrative," observed Kenneth, 
rather sleepily. 

" Presently the young woman went to live with 
her aunt, who was a great lady, rolling in riches. 
The aunt was a kind body, full of simple tricks 
and notions. One fine day she was seized with 
the fancy that her niece's lungs were not strong ; 
so, without further ado, she packed her boxes and 
sailed away with her to the islands of Africa, 
where, as you very well know, there are no such 
things as lungs to be feared. The lad was discon- 
solate, but not crushed ; love can suflFer and en- 
dure, and he had his doubts concerning the danger 
of the lung aflFection. Besides, he did not torture 
himself with the fear that the lass would listen to the 
young Portuguese, or what-not, in the Canaries. 
He consoled himself as best he might, and waited 
patiently for her return. One day he was told 
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that she had reached England in safety, and you 
may be sure he was relieved to hear it." 

* ' And how were the lungs ?' ' interposed Miss 
Jessie, sardonically. 

" There was no mention of the lungs, Jess," con- 
tinued Lady Mary, with a dry cough ; '* for aught 
he knew she might have left them in Africa. 
But lend me your ears I On precisely the same 
day there was brought to the light a matter which 
set the poor laddie's heart in a sad flutter : the 
lassie's father disappeared^ and along with him a 
considerable sum of money belonging to the bank!'* 

Her ladyship paused and took a cautious survey 
of the eflFect which her narration was producing. 
Kenneth did not depart from the easy relaxation 
of muscle which he had assumed at the beginning 
of the tale. Miss Jessie's black eyes snapped 
viciously, and a bright red spot glowed on either 
cheek. 

^^Disappeared, ye were saying, Mary DufiF," she 
reminded, sharply. •' Disappeared wi' a goodly 
sum o' money." 

** Disappeared beyond the ken of mortal man," 
reiterated Lady Mary, impressively. '* Of course 
the lad's first thought was for the young woman. 
What could he do to shield her ? How could the 
blow be turned aside, or be made to fall less 
cruelly ? I dare say that the honest fellow took 
it greatly to heart. I dare say that he had a 
dreadful day and night in thinking it over and 
making up his mind. Finally, he hit upon a 
scheme, bold, but promising : he determined to 
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go to England and marry the lass before she 
should come to a knowledge of the shocking 
calamity. He went to the bank and informed its 
officers that he had made up his mind to cross 
over seas. They could ill spare him, and they 
tried, in various ways, to dissuade him. He was 
firm as adamant, and they grew wroth and gave 
him his congi. Nothing daunted, he sailed, and, 
guided by Providence, reached London in safety 
only to find — what do you say that he found, Ken- 
neth ?" she asked, quite as mysteriously as she had 
done in the old story-telling days. 

But Kenneth was not as well provided with the 
hypothetical readiness of childhood as in those 
former days. He made no reply. 

" He found her listening to another's wooing !" 
ejaculated the old lady, dramatically. 

*' The old, old story the world ower," mur- 
mured Miss Jessie, uneasily. 

" The poor lad was driven almost to despera- 
tion ; he was burdened with a most distressing 
secret, and he was without the power to lighten 
it ; and, worst of all, he could not reveal it. The 
unfortunate lad, you will observe, was now in a 
most unenviable predicament. He had to endure 
not only the grief of the young woman's prefer- 
ence for the stranger, but now, the almost greater 
horror of the moment when the awful affair should 
be made plain to her. He could not in any way 
foresee the consequences of the direful revela- 
tion, but it was reasonably clear to him that the 
young man who was about to step into the posi- 
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tion he had coveted must not be permitted to go 
on in ignorance of the blow which must surely 
fall. In his terrible dilemma he sought the advice 
of an old man, a barrister, well qualified to act in 
such emergencies ; and grieved I am to tell you, 
Jess Geddes, that the lawyer shirked the respon- 
sibility of being made acquainted with the details 
of the matter. He was afraid of something — I 
know not what. He sent the boy to an old, ill- 
natured fairy, who is quite as crotchety and spite- 
ful as your humble servant." 

The old gentlewoman paused and took a long 
breath. She seemed to be waiting for somebody 
to oflFer her a ladder with which she might safely 
descend from her perilous height. Nobody spoke 
a word, however, and she was obliged to come 
down without assistance. 

*' Well, and how does the story please you^ 
Kenneth ?" she asked, rather falteringly. 

The young Scotchman rose slowly from the rug 
and shook himself, like an animal suddenly roused 
from sleep. She saw the pain in his handsome face, 
which he held averted from her keen glances. 

" It is rather entertaining ; pretty finely spun, 
don't you think. Lady Mary ? But I think that I 
prefer the story you used to spin about * Punch 
and the Turtle,' " he managed to say, with a 
sickly smile. Then he turned about and walked 
out of the room. 

" Don't be going, Kenneth," her ladyship called 
after him ; ' * there is a sequel belonging to the 
story." 
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*' Never mind it, then, Lady Mary. The story 
is good enough without a sequel," he answered 
from the hall. 

" But will you not hear it, lad ?" persisted Lady 
Duflf-Gordon, in a tone which was almost per- 
suasive. 

" No, Lady Mary, I have had enough of it !" 

** But it may chance to redeem the tediousness 
of the other. ' ' 

The only answer was the violent shutting of the 
door and the sound of ascending footsteps on the 
stairs. But her ladyship knew when he spoke the 
last word that his eyes were full of tears. 

*' Ye hae done it, just, Mary Duiff," whispered 
Miss Jessie, with a look of intense dismay in her 
face. ** Ye hae sent him headlong into the net." 

"Do not flutter yourself, Jess," advised her 
ladyship, calmly. ** You can tell poor Archie to 
bide in Guernsey, and you will be saving the 
money that his fetching would cost. You can 
lock the door of your closet with the knowledge 
that the skeleton is not stalking about on the out- 
side. You can put away the key in your pocket, 
lass, until another time. You will not be needing 
it on this occasion." 

Miss Jessie shook her head in a fashion which 
might have meant either dissent or general regret. 
Miss Margaret sat helpless and alone in the dark- 
ness of her sad infirmity. 

" Ye may as well be telling the sequel o' which 
ye spoke," observed Miss Jessie, who was not 
absolutely devoid of curiosity. 
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" I need not be telling the sequel, Jess. It is 
not as interesting by half as the other. It quite 
undoes the story, and makes it powerless," said 
her ladyship, with a harsh laugh. 

" Undoes the tale? Do ye mean that it dis- 
proves it, Mary Duff? Do ye tell me that?" 
asked Miss Jess, breathlessly. 

" It does, in toto. It leaves it without a leg to 
stand on." 

Miss Jessie shook her head. ** And ye were 
anxious to be relating it to Kenneth ?" 

" Not anxious. I was bound by duty to be 
making the offer." 

' ' And suppose the lad had permitted ye ?' * 

Lady Mary laughed grimly. ** I must then 
have drawn largely on my fancy," she said. 

Miss Jessie breathed more freely. " Ye are a 
wonderful woman, Mary Duff," she said. 

" Shall I be telling you the sequel ?" 

" Ye need not ; I will not be asking to hear it," 
she said, resolutely. Then, after a moment, she 
added, not without a slight tremulousness in her 
voice, '* Ye are a true friend, Mary Duff." 

" So I am, Jess," admitted her ladyship, un- 
hesitatingly. *' But do not be thinking me un- 
willing to bestir myself in the cause of a fine 
creature like Mr. Trust." 

*' Is it true that James Bentinck declined to be 
told the— the thing ?" 

Lady Mary looked indignant. ** There is no 
need of magnifying my inventive powers," she 
said ; ** I was telling you the gospel truth." 
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** I can only pray the Powers that your labor 
may prove successful !" ejaculated Miss Jessie, 
piously. 

** Amen !'* said her ladyship, promptly. 

** But I must say, Mary Duff, that I hae but a 
trembling faith in it. Ye may hae made a bad 
matter worse ; I dinna ken. Ye may hae roused 
the lad's innate obstinacy. Ye may hae reached 
theBlackie!" 

** Give yourself no great uneasiness, Jess. The 
lad is not a gallant of the olden time ; he will not 
suffer his choler to rule paramount." 

Lady Duff-Gordon's acute wit was not at fault* 
An hour later Mr. Kenneth rang for hot water. 
At this manifestation (Miss Jessie had wisely inter- 
cepted the command) Lady Duff-Gordon smiled 
hopefully. 

*' Hot water !" she chuckled. " Hot water and 
spirits used to be an infallible remedy for crossed 
love!" 

" Toots, Mary Duff ! The lad is going to shave 
and make himself pretty enough to go straight 
away to Kensington Gore," mourned his aunt. 

Later there were steps upon the stairs, and 
somebody went out at the street-door. 

** There for you, Mary Duff," said Miss Jessie, 
lugubriously. " He has gone to her !" 

But she was in error, tor he was going, at a 
breakneck pace, in the contrary direction. More- 
over, he had in mind no objective point ; only he 
would have chosen to walk away from every- 
thing — especially from himself. 



XIX. — A Literary Curiosity. 

LADY DUFF-GORDON returned to St 
Stephen's Square, and during the remainder 
of the afternoon her conduct was so erratic that 
Mrs. Prosser made up her mind that her mistress 
had given battle to the Father of Lies, and had 
been worsted. 

The secret of the lady's strange behavior was a 
composite affair, based, perhaps, upon a slight dis- 
taste for the act of moral , turpitude of which she 
had been guilty, but stimulated by a harrassing 
fear lest that actually committed trespass should 
prove to be unproductive of the desired result. 
She did not know that Kenneth was wearing away 
the afternoon, and the soles of his walking-boots, 
in a long, purposeless tramp in the direction of 
Ealing Common ; and she was now and then dis- 
tracted by the possibility that he might be, at that 
very moment, a party to a reciprocal offer and 
acceptation of sympathy for parental depravity 
in Mrs. Swift's drawing-room in Kensington 
Gore. As the afternoon passed her state of sus- 
pended curiosity became wholly unbearable ; she 
was confident that she should not be able to sleep 
until she should obtain some inkling of the way in 
which the matter now stood. 
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But the climax was reached when she com- 
manded Mrs. Prosser to go out and order a cab. 

** Did you say a cab, my lady?" asked the 
startled woman, in a dazed way. 

** I said a cab. I shall be going out in a cab 
daily now, for the good o* my appetite," said the 
reckless noblewoman. 

Mrs. Prosser could not yet put faith in the testi- 
mony of her ears. " Has his lordship — " she 
stammered. 

* ' Yes, my good woman, his lordship has been 
invited to — to ascend the throne of Brobdingnag. 
He has asked a fortnight to consider it," said 
the wicked old lady of Duflf-Gordon. 

Mrs. Prosser called the cab, and Lady Duff- 
Gordon entered it, and was borne across Kensing- 
ton Gardens. As she stepped into Mrs. Swift's 
attractive drawing-room Miss Boniface came for- 
ward and greeted her warmly. She held an open 
book in her hand, and evidently had been treating 
herself to that most luxurious of combinations — 
a novel and a sofa. There was a subdued look in 
her face, and her ladyship was convinced that she 
discovered traces of tears on her cheeks. 

*' I am so glad to see you. Lady Duff-Gordon," 
she said. ** Aunt Georgie will be dreadfully dis- 
appointed. She has gone out to take a walk. We 
have been talking over things all the afternoon, and 
she felt that she must have a little fresh air." 

** Are you finding the book very interesting, 
my dear ?" asked her ladyship, who had made up 
her mind to solve the problem of the tear-stains. 
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•* Fm sorry to confess that I haven't — yet," re- 
plied Kitty, with a light laugh. " It was very 
strongly recommended to me by a friend, and I 
really feel obliged to read it. I began it before we 
sailed for TeneriflFe. I shouldn't like to return 
without knowing something about it; my friend 
will probably want to talk it over ; she is very en- 
thusiastic over it." 

* ' I dare say that the poor heroine is suflFering 
no end of troubles ?" 

** Oh, yes ; it begins to look so. She seems to 
be going through some kind of a process ; it's 
analytical, you know. That, I suppose, is the 
reason that my friend was so delighted with the 
book ; she's a great admirer of the analytical 
school. ' ' 

" Ah, well, my dear, I hope that your author 
will not be pulling the poor creature into so many 
bits that he cannot put them together again ; or, 
what would be vastly more terrible, be mislaying 
any of the pieces, ' ' said Lady Mary, who was a 
firm champion of old-fashioned fiction. 

*' Oh, no; there isn't the slightest danger of 
that ; he is very careful to prevent such a catas- 
trophe as that. Lady Duff-Gordon. He always 
labels the pieces so that there can't be any mis- 
take," said Kitty, much amused. 

*' Then I hope that the labels will not be getting 
mixed. But I fancy it must be rather affecting, 
for, if my eyes do not deceive me, you have been 
crying, my dear." 

Kitty laughed again, this time confusedly. But 
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she did not choose to appear as a sentimental 
young woman who could be moved to tears by 
the dissected sorrows of the heroine of the analyt- 
ical novel. 

*' The fact is, Lady Duflf-Gordon, Aunt Georg^e 
and I have been discussing a good many things, 
and I think — I'm afraid she's displeased with me," 
she explained, seriously, 

" Scarcely displeased, I should .think ; she is 
too fond of you for anything of the sort." 

" But, really, I'm afraid she is. She must be, 
for I never have known her to go out walking for 
pleasure, and I don't believe she has gone for that 
now." 

Lady Duff-Gordon was burning to know the 
point of difference in this recent discussion, but 
her superior tactics could not accomplish it. She 
felt almost certain, however, that it was a conse- 
quence of the affair in which she had been induced 
to take such an overpowering interest. She shud- 
dered as she realized how importunate was the 
temptation to put the question directly. 

" I had a visit from Mr. Trust quite early in 
the morning, ' ' she observed, rather irrelevantly. 

** Mr. Trust seems to be making the most of his 
advantages in a social way," said Kitty, quietly. 
" You may feel greatly honored. Lady Duff-Gor- 
don ; he hasn't visited Westminster Abbey yet." 

** I dare say that he finds me old enough to 
satisfy his taste for antiquity," said Lady Mary, 
grimly. " He will presently be returning to the 
States." 
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** He is so indiifferent to — to objects of interest 
that he may as well be in America as here," said 
Kitty, with a nonchalant air. 

** He is certainly very amusing; he is full of 
the drollest tales. One of them he was telling to 
me out at Hampton Court. It was so original 
that I converted it into a fairy-story, and took it 
to the Geddeses. Kenneth used to set great 
store by my wonderful tales. But I think that I 
am losing my power to interest him, for he was so 
uncivil as to leave the room without giving me a 
chance to relate the sequel. It is a marvellous 
story, and the sequel is the best part of it." 

** How nice !" murmured Kitty. ** How much 
I should have enjoyed it !" 

* * Will you really care to hear it ? I shall not 
mind repeating it," said her audacious ladyship. 

'' Oh, I shall be delighted to hear it !" 

" But I warn you that there will be nothing at 
all analytical about it." 

** I shall like it all the better for that ; Tve had 
enough of the analytical for one day," Kitty said, 
laying the book upon a table, and seating herself 
near the old lady with her arms folded, and an 
expectant look in her face. 

Without further hesitation the lion-hearted old 
Scotchwoman began and related her adaptation of 
Volney's earliest version. Once or twice she al- 
most faltered as she saw the color come and go in 
the girl's face and a pitiful tremor move her lips ; 
but she strengthened herself with the thought 
that the momentary wound could speedily be 
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healed, and that the potent balm was at her com- 
mand. 

• * Now shall I tell you the sequel ? Should you 
like to be hearing it, my dear ? It is charming !" 

" If you please. Lady Duff-Gordon," replied 
the girl, catching her breath quickly. 

•* One fine morning, when it was raining floods, 
the laddie had a letter from that grand personage 
— the bank president What do you suppose that 
powerful gentleman was writing ? He was obliged 
to confess that affairs at the bank were going 
at sixes and sevens, and to beg — actually beg — the 
young man to return and resume his position, with 
a large increase of salary, mind you. What a tri- 
umph for the honest fellow ! But best of all for 
the boy's happiness was the president's postscript 
— a droll scrawl hidden away in a corner ! It was 
so odd that I can remember the exact words : O. 
B. is all O. K. Only a slight mental aberration 
caused by overwork. Wandered away for a few days^ 
but returned^ and is now at his desk again. No def- 
alcation ; error in addition. Do you comprehend 
the meaning of ' O. K.,' Kitty ?" 

*• Yes," answered the girl, almost in a whisper ; 
" and I know the full meaning of * O. B.' " 

•' Tell me, then, my dear, how do you like it?" 
asked her ladyship, insinuatingly. 

Kitty did not answer at once ; she seemed to be 
making an effort to secure the absolute mastery 
over her emotions before trying to speak. '* I 
like it wonderfully well," she said, finally, in a 
grave voice. •* Oh, I do like it ; especially the 
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sequel ! I am so fond of that part of it that I don't 
care how often it is repeated. It grows better 
and better by frequent repetition, I could sit and 
hear it day after day. It is so much better than 
the analytical novel !" 

"What do you mean, my dear?" asked her 
ladyship, sharply. " You do not mean to tell me 
that the story is not entirely new to you ?" 

" It is not new to me, dear Lady Duff-Gordon; 
except the item of the — the young gentleman's 
prosperity ; of course that improves it a good 
deal," she answered, simply. 

** How long have you been knowing it ?" 

** I knew it on yesterday morning before we 
went to Hampton Court." 

There was something actually touching in the 
old lady's discomfiture. She sat and gazed at the 
girl as if she had suffered some grievous wrong on 
her account. There was a blank look in her aged 
face, and her lips. moved painfully, yet spoke no 
word. 

Kitty rose and stood timidly at her ladyship's 
side. Her face was rosy with blushes, and her 
eyes were downcast and full of tears. ** If you 
wouldn't mind, Lady Duff-Gordon," she faltered, 
' * ' if you will let me — I should like — I should like 
to kiss you !" 

The vanquished old woman held out her arms. 
*' God bless you !" she cried, with a quaver in 
her strong voice. " God bless you for the thought 
o'it!" 

This trifling bit of sentiment was quite enough 
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for both of them ; they put aside the emotional 
interlude which had overtaken them, and, with 
increased zest, resumed the discussion of more 
important matters. 

** Aunt Georg^e and I have been talking every- 
thing over, and we didn't agree in hardly any- 
thing. I really do feel very uneasy about it. It's 
the most astounding thing for her to go out walk- 
ing. I can't understand it at all," said Kitty. 

" I suppose that she will be still unreconciled to 
the plans of Maister Kenneth ? She seemed to 
take it very much to heart, poor thing." 

" She thinks a great deal of Mr, Blackie," said 
Kitty, soberly. 

" And you, my dear?" 

'* I like him, too ; but it seems to me — I think — 
I likejfou better." 

Lady Duff-Gordon did not await Mrs. Swift's 
return, and it turned out to be a bit of economy, 
for it would have made an hour's extra cab hire. 
It was almost dusk when Mrs. Swift came in, 
breathing exhaustedly. Kitty had been nervous, 
then troubled, and finally had fallen asleep on 
the sofa. At the bustle of her aunt's entrance 
she started affrightedly ; but, seeing who it was, 
resumed her refreshing supineness. Mrs. Swift 
sank into an arm-chair with a sigh that implied 
complete exhaustion. 

** Have you enjoyed the walk. Aunt Georgie ?" 
asked Kitty, with a yawn. 

** Yes, ever so much. I hadn't any idea that 
there was so much in it. Were there any callers ?" 
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" Lady Duff-Gordon," answered Kitty, sleepily. 

" Oh, dear !" moaned her aunt; ** I wouldn't 
have missed her for anything. Anybody else ?" 

"Nobody else." 

" That's strange, Kitty. I supposed that Mr. 
Blackie would be sure to drop in for a few mo- 
ments." 

Miss Boniface did not speak. Was she sleeping ? 

After dinner Volney Trust came to Kensington 
Gore with the intelligence that he should be leav- 
ing London early in the morning. He had not 
been able to secure an immediate passage in a 
Liverpool steamer, but had booked in a Glasgow 
ship, so that he would be obliged to reach the St. 
Pancras Station at four o'clock next morning. 
All these interesting details he took great pains to 
explain, and he added that he had come to say 
good-by, and tobffer to undertake any commis- 
sion with which Mrs. Swift and Miss Boniface 
might honor him. 

Miss Boniface was alone in the drawing-room ; 
she had returned, with a vigor which was as re- 
markable as it was praiseworthy, to the consid- 
eration of the analytical novelist's disembodied 
suggestions. Mrs. Swift — as Kitty explained with 
an embarrassment which was strange to her, and 
which filled her with alarm — had retired to her 
bed-chamber with a headache of more than ordi- 
nary severity. 

* * She's been walking a good deal to-day, ' ' she 
said; "and — other things." 
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Mr. Trust, however, was not sufficiently at his 
ease to devote much attention to her lack of re- 
pose. He sat in the chair which she had offered 
him and wondered whether, after all, there was 
anything particular to be said. His face was 
haggard, and the consciousness of the fact added 
to his wretchedness. Miss Boniface did not seem 
inclined to come to his relief, and he could but 
think of what a comfort Mrs. Swift's mere pres- 
ence would be. He knew that if he did not speak 
soon he should turn and flee. 

" I have had a piece of great good fortune," he 
said, as lugubriously as if he were announcing a 
dire calamity. 

* ' Do you mean going back to the bank ?' ' she 
asked, without lifting her eyes. 

** How do you know — how have you heard?" 
he demanded, with a terrified glance at her. 

" I heard of it only this afternoon ; Lady Duff- 
Gordon has been here," she answered, quietly. 

" What did she say — what else ?" 

" Nothing that I didn't know — except that, 
Volney." 

He leaned back hopelessly in his chair. 

" How you must despise me, Kitty !" he 
groaned. 

** I don't despise you." 

" You don't detest me ? Why not, Kitty ?" 

" I don't know why — but I don't," she replied, 
with a queer little laugh. 

" I suppose I shall never be able to make it 
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clear to you that I wanted to be your friend — 
when I knew I couldn't be the other?" 

** I haven't doubted you ; I haven't had a reason 
to doubt you, Volney." 

He shook his head sceptically. " But it is 
true ; I wanted to be your friend," he persisted, 
doggedly, as if she had disputed him. 

" I can convince you that I believe what you 
say," she said, rising and coming toward him 
until she stood close beside his chair. He saw 
that her face was scarlet, and her eyes were burn- 
ing excitedly. She took a little note from be- 
tween the pages of the analytical novel, and held 
it out to him. 

*' Here's the most amusing thing I've seen in a 
long time," she said, with something between a 
laugh and a sob. 

He took it from her outstretched hand, and be- 
gan to unfold it, so deliberately that she was im- 
patient. 

" Read it — quickly !" she cried. ** It will make 
you laugh !" 

He gathered his straggling wits and read : 

** My dear Kitty : My Aunt Jess has fulfilled 
her threat of bringing my poor father to London — 
at least, she is about to do so. She has booked for 
Southampton, and means to go to-morrow. I am 
confident that you could never endure the shock 
— never ! I have concluded to go to Guernsey 
and remain with my poor father during the sum- 
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men I shall outwit my aunt by embarking at 
Weymouth to-night. I can never, never forget 
you. Pray do not think too unkindly of me. 

" Miserably yours, 

' Kenneth. ' ' 

Volney struggled over this bit of composition 
like a backward schoolboy with a tough construc- 
tion in his Greek. He read and re-read it several 
times without seeming to come to any solution of 
its open-faced obscurity. 

" How did you get it?" he asked, finally, as if 
that were the chief point to be established. 

" The Misses Geddes's man-servant brought it 
an hour ago," she answered, simply. 

Volney read it again, very slowly and carefully, 
weighing in his confused mind every one of the 
stupid little sentences. 

'* What does it mean ?" he asked, crushing the 
ridiculous little thing in his hand. 

** Oh, don't destroy it !" she cried, laughing 
and sobbing in the same breath, and reaching out 
to save it. "I want it. It means that Mr. Blackie 
is going to Guernsey to lock the family skeleton 
in, and to stand sentinel outside the door. Don't 
crumple it ! I want it, Volney ; I want it for my 
cabinet of curiosities. You know I have one at 
home. You must remember all the stamps and 
coins that you gave me, and the splinter from the 
frigate Constitution, and the beetles, and the In- 
dian arrow-heads and gorget-stone ! Oh, I do 
hope that the girls haven't got into it ! I know 
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that Helen always had a perfect frenzy to get at 
the beetles ! Give me back my letter ! I shall 
always think a great deal of it. I am going to 
label it, A Literary Curiosity^ obtained with great 
effort by the intervention of Old Boniface.'' 

He smoothed put the creases in the paper, folded 
it carefully, and handed it to her. 

* ' Kitty, ' ' he began, solemnly, ' * do you suppose 
Lady Duff-Gordon—" 

" Certainly. She admitted it ; she confessed 
that she had told the Geddeses everything — ex- 
cept the sequel. ' ' 

*•* How could she have done it ! What did you 
say to her ?* ' 

Kitty began to move away from him. He 
sprang from the chair and faced her with a quick 
demand. " What did you say ?" 

" I do not remember what I said," she replied, 
without looking at him. ** I know that I kissed 
her." 

He seized her hand, and held it so securely that 
she almost cried out. "What did you mean? 
You kissed her ; what did you mean, Kitty ?' ' 

She did not speak, but raised her eyes and 
looked him in the face ; and, to his reawakened, 
joy-smitten intelligence that answer was as plain 
as words. 



